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CIPHER: 
A NOVEL.— PART FIRST. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HAND. 


HE next morning dawned clear and cold. Mr. Gillies, arising at his usua. 
‘3 early hour, approached the window with some curiosity, and very few pre- 
conceived ideas either of the situation of Bonniemeer or of scenery in general, his 
experiences in this direction having been limited to half a dozen ascents to the 
cupola of the State House of his native city. 

Fancy the revelation to such a man of a view like that lying now beneath 
his eyes ! 

At the right, miles of evergreen forest “ clothed the wold and met the sky,” 
its dense green flecked with the snowclinging to the level branches, and softened 
by the snake-like tracery of the naked birches fringing its margin. To the left 
abruptly rose a rocky headland, crag piled upon crag in majestic outline, tossing 
scornfully from its broad shoulders the snow which gently sought to cover it, and 
raising its fearless crest to meet the morning sun that paused to crown it brother 
monarch, while yet the valley lay in twilight. 

Across the front swept the ocean, curving broadly to the horizon line, and 
giving the idea of limitless extent, the satisfaction of soul only to be obtained by 
the introduction of ocean into a picture. 

The satisfaction of soul! for if the horizon closes with a mountain, a plain, a 
broken country, who has not felt the impulse to place himself just at the vanishing- 
point and see what lies beyond? It is an unfinished continuity, and excites more 
craving than content. But the gaze, which after traversing leagues and leagues 
of shining water, broken only by the grand curve of the globe itself, sinks at last 
into the vague brightness of the horizon line, the dissolving-point where sea is 
sky and sky is sea, lingers there content. Beyond lies space, eternity, God, and 
humanity quails from the encounter. 

Behind that crag at the left hand, although Mr. Gillies did not know it, lay 
his future home. The wood at the right sheltered the hamlet of Carrick, and the 
beach lay glistening a mile from the window whence the post-office clerk took 
his first look at Nature. 

A servant presently summoned him to breakfast. At the head of the table 
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sat Mrs. Rhee, and John Gillies’s first impression in looking at her was, that she 
had shrunk farther into herself since he saw her last. Surely her eyes were not 
so hollow, her lips so thin, her temples so sunken, the night before. Even the 
hands, busy among the teacups, looked withered and pinched, and the observer 
noted that a ring upon the first finger, which he had watched sparkling in the 
lamplight at dinner-time, was now slipped round by the weight of the stone, as 
if it suddenly had grown too large. 

The table was laid for two only, and the housekeeper, motioning Mr. Gillies 
to the vacant place, said, in a low voice, 

“Mr. Vaughn will not come to breakfast, and the doctor has gone.” 

“ And Mrs, Vaughn—” 

“She died at midnight.” 

Mrs. Rhee turned away her face as she spoke, but Gillies could see the deadly 
pallor that overspread even the slender throat and little ear, the quiver of sup- 
pressed anguish that trembled through every curve of the graceful form, and 
while he looked and wondered, the phrase of the night before went sighing 
through his mind like the burden of a half-forgotten song. 

“ A terrible night to leave a happy home and go out all alone into the storm.” 

The meal was a silent and a slight one, Mrs. Rhee merely performing the 
duties of the table, while her guest, naturally abstemious, found his appetite ma- 
terially lessened not only by his situation, but by the absence of his accus- 
tomed viands. 

As they rose from the table, a servant entered with a message from Mr. 
Vaughn, desiring the housekeeper to attend him, and Gillies, awaiting her return, 
strode impatiently up and down the room, asking himself again and again, what 
concern of his was the grief and loss oppressing this household, and how or why 
it should become his own so much as it had done. 

The servant quietly cleared the table, and he was left alone. Throwing him- 
self into a chair beside the window, he sat drumming upon the sash, when the 
door opened noiselessly, and Mrs. Rhee entered. Gillies’s quick glance invol- 
untarily searched her face for the result of her interview with her master, and 
found it in a renewal of the strange expression he had noticed at their first inter- 
view. The same concentrated firmness about the mouth, the same painful con- 
straint upon the brow, while the secret of the dilated eyes looked from them so 
eagerly, lay so close beneath the surface that John Gillies bent his brow and held 
his breath, waiting to see it fully revealed. But, conscious of his observation, 
the woman turned hastily away, and approaching the fire, held her hands so close 
to the blaze that it caught upon the lace about her wrists. She neither started 
nor made any exclamation, and when Gillies, springing toward her, caught and 
wrapped her hands in a cloth snatched from the table, she only murmured indit- 
ferent thanks as for a courtesy that -might as well have been omitted. But the 
incident had diverted those searching eyes from her face, and, conscious of the 
relief, she spoke hastily : 

“Mr. Vaughn desires me to apologize for him. He does not feel able to see 
any one, but hopes that you will make use of the house, the servants, and the 
horses at your pleasure.” 

“T am much obliged to Mr. Vaughn, and I should be glad of a conveyance 
and a guide to my own house as soon as possible, if you will order it,” said Gil- 
lies, with undisguised satisfaction. 
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Mrs. Rhee rang the bell and gave orders that James and two horses should 
attend Mr. Gillies immediately. 

“You will be obliged to ride, sir,” said she. “The roads are not broken for 
a sleigh yet.” 

“Very well, ma’am. I came here on a horse and I presume it will not be 
more dangerous or disagreeable to ride to-day than it was last night. I do not 
like it, but can endure it,” replied Gillies, reflectively. 

“Mrs. Vaughn’s funeral will be the day after to-morrow,” continued the house- 
keeper, in a voice whose measured coldness betrayed the emotion it covered but 
did not conceal. “The woman who was found on the beach will be buried at 
the same time, and Mr. Vaughn will be gratified by your presence.” 

“By no means!” exclaimed Gillies, hastily. “I never went toa funeral in 
my life, and I probably never shall.” 

The housekeeper replied by a look of some displeasure, and Gillies ab- 
ruptly inquired, 

“ Did the child die, also?” 

The look of displeasure changed to one of surprise as Mrs. Rhee coldly 
inquired ; 

“ Do you refer, sir, to Mr. Vaughn’s daughter ?” 

“ Good Heavens, no!” exclaimed Gillies. “I thought—that is to say, ma’am, 
I have been informed that Mr. Vaughn had no children. I was asking about the 
dead woman’s baby.” 

“Mrs. Vaughn died in giving birth to an infant,” said the housekeeper, fixing 
her ominous eyes upon him, and dropping the words from her white lips as if 
they had frozen them. 

“ But, the other child,” persisted Gillies. 

“Mr. Vaughn will keep it to be educated with his own daughter—he says.” 
And with the last words the speaker’s voice dropped to an accent of bitter scorn 
and jealousy, as incomprehensible to her listener’s ear as any other of the mys- 
teries surrounding this strange house and its inmates. He stood for a mo- 
ment looking her steadily in the face, and then, glancing out of the window, 
said, abruptly : 

“I see the man and the horses. Good morning, ma’am.” 

“Good morning, sir,” replied the housekeeper, coldly, and with no more 
leave-taking, Mr. Gillies hastened to the outer air, and in reply to James’s re- 
spectful salutation and remark upon the coldness of the weather, he muttered, 

“Cold enough, but better than in there. Two dead women, two babies, and 
a witch for a housekeeper. Ugh!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
“ CRAGNESS, SIR.” 


THE new proprietor looked up, and found himself at the foot of a consider- 
able eminence standing boldly out into the sea, which, in the high spring tides, 
washed three sides of it, and had year by year encroached upon its area, until 
now its farther advance was resisted by the solid granite foundations of the little 
peninsula, washed bare of all disguise, and frowning defiantly down at the waters 
which dashed angrily upon it, and withdrew only to retuin yet more vehemently. 

Upon the crest of the promontory stood a low stone building of peculiar 
architecture, the main body of the house describing a parallelogram of no con- 
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siderable extent, but throwing out toward the sea a long and narrow gallery, 
terminating in a circular tower of only one story in height, with a domed 
roof. 

The thick walls and narrow windows, combined with the chill air of aban- 
donment hanging over all, gave the place a peculiarly gloomy appearance. 

John Gillies sat on his horse perfectly quiet, and surveyed his inheritance 
and future home. 

A mighty struggle was going on in his mind. This dreary house, this savage 
scenery, this imperative mystery, all were as diametrically opposed to any wish 
he had ever formed, as to any experience he had ever known. The forty pro- 
saic and methodical years of his life rose up before him, each one summoning 
* him to turn his back upon these strange new claims, and to return to the life 
that he knew, and the assured future it promised him. 

On the other hand lay the obstinate pride of the man, his stubborn adher- 
ence to any course or opinion he had deliberately adopted, and with these 
mingled, though Heaven only knows whence in that sterile nature it had sprung, 
an impulse to abandon himself to this mystery so unexpectedly involving him, 
to plunge into the new life and new interests, alien to his habits though they 
were, with the same energy and dominance of will, which had for years given 
him the first place among those with whom he had been associated. 

Two minutes John Gillies sat in the sharp north wind, staring up at the old 
house of Cragness, and in those two minutes he had passed the crisis of his 
life, and decided not only his own destiny, but that of a number of other 
persons. 

Or was it perhaps that his destiny decided him ? 

James meantime had ridden up the hill, and was now knocking vigorously at 
a door in the back of the house. 

“It’s no good to go to the front, sir,” said he, as Mr. Gillies drew rein beside 
him. ‘“ There’s a door there, but it’s never opened, and old Lazarus burrows 
this way somewhere, I believe. Here he comes.” 

Slow steps were heard approaching along the passage, and then the harsh 
cry of rusty bolts withdrawn by a feeble hand. The door presently opened, and 
an old man, small of stature, with long white hair, faint blue eyes, and a skin 
blanched as if by long exclusion from the sun and air, stood upon the threshold. 

“ How are you, Lazarus Graves?” said James, heartily. “Here’s the new 
master of Cragness, Mr. Gillies, come to take possession. Stir yourself, old 
man, and show him in from this freezing cold.” 

The old man looked attentively in the groom’s face until he had finished, and 
then said, 

“Mr. Reginald is not at home to-day. You had better call again.” 

“Not at home! No, nor he won’t be, old Lazarus. Don’t you remember 
Mr. Robinson came down here last week, and told you he was dead, and had left 
the place to Mr. Gillies? This is the gentleman, and you had better let him in, 
and get a fire and some dinner going as fast as possible.” 

The dim blue eyes wandered painfully from one strange face to the other, and 
then suddenly overflowed with tears. 

“Mr. Reginald dead!” said he. “Why, I carried him in my arms when he 
was a baby and I had boys of my own. O, no, he couldn’t be dead, and poor 
old Lazarus Graves left alive.” 

“He’s more broke than I thought, sir,” said James aside to Gillies, who 
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stood staring perplexecly at the old man. “It’s the news of his master’s death 
has been working on him. He was quite smart before that. Hadn’t you better 
come back to Bonniemeer, sir? I am sure Mr. Vaughn would wish it. You 
can’t be comfortable here.” 

“To Bonniemeer!” repeated Gillies, quickly. “Certainly not, James. I 
shall do very well here, I have no doubt, if this old man can be got to let us 
” 

“ That’s easy done,” said the self-assured groom, stepping into the passage 
and taking Lazarus by the arm. 

“Come, father,” said he, “take us to the fire wherever you keep it. This is 
the kitchen, isn’t it?” 

And he pushed open the door of a cavernous brick-floored apartment, in a 
corner of whose wide chimney a handful of fire withered away, leaving but small 
impression upon the sepulchral air. A broken chair, and a simmering sauce- 
pan hinted at the occupancy and uses of the place. 

“ Cold comfort, sir, I’m afraid,” said James, standing aside for Mr. Gillies to 
enter. “ But I suppose there isn’t a spark of fire in the house besides.” 

“Fire! There’s fire in the library. Mr. Reginald might come any time 
you know, so I’m always ready, and so is his dinner,” interposed Lazarus, 
eagerly. 

“ Well, then, suppose he has come, that’s all,” said James. “Here is Mr, 
Reginald, a little changed by his life in foreign parts, but wanting the fire and 
the dinner just the same as if you remembered him.” 

The old man looked bewildered. Gillies, ill-pleased with the position, but 
hesitating how to assume his proper place in his own house and in the conversa- 
tion, frowned slightly, and moved toward the fire. The eyes of the old servant 
followed him, and returned dissatisfied to the smiling and assured face of the 
groom, who, without being in the least superior to his condition of life, had the 
art, so useful in every condition, of organization. 

“It’s all right, I tell you, Lazarus,” said he. “There’s Mr. Reginald come 
back to stay awhile, and you must just go on as you used to when he was here 
before. Now bring us to the library.” 

The old man shook his white head dubiously, but turned to leave the kitchen. 
James approached Mr. Gillies. 

“T hope you won’t think me forward, sir, but I have known Lazarus Graves 
a good many years, and I thought perhaps I could humor him into doing as he’d 
ought to better than you could. He’s so broken that I don’t believe he really 
knows whether you are Mr. Reginald Vaughn or not.” 

“ He’s crazy. I don’t like crazy people. It’s a very irregular way of doing 
business to make him think I am some one else. Besides Mr. Reginald Vaughn 
is dead, and I don’t like using a dead man’s name,” muttered Gillies, discontent- 
edly, as he walked toward the door, 

James shrugged his shoulders, and followed. 

Pursuing the echoing foot-falls of their guide, the two men traversed a long 
passage, mounted some steps, and found him unlocking a small door deep sunk 
in the thickness of the wall. 

“ Hope you’ll excuse me, sir, but I wouldn’t let the old fellow keep the key 
of this door,” whispered James. “ He’ll lock you in, and forget all about it, and 
may be die in a fit and leave you to starve.” 

Gillies nodded, and, the door being at last opened, followed the old janitor 
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into a dark passage, which he concluded to be the gallery noticed as connecting 
the rotunda with the main building. 

It was pierced with several windows, closed by shutters, and admitting the 
light only at small openings in the form of crosses. At the end of this gallery, 
Lazarus Graves unlocked another door, and, throwing it open, said in a cheery 
voice, 

“There, Mr. Reginald, I’ve kept it dusted and aired, and since the cold 
came, I’ve had a fire in it mostly, to keep the chill off in case you came sudden.” 

Without reply, Mr. Gillies passed in at the open door, and looked about 
him. 

The room was large and lofty. As the exterior promised, the form was cir- 
cular, the ceiling domed. 

Walls and ceiling alike were panelled with a rich dark wood, and the floor 
was of oak, partially covered with a heavy Eastern carpet. In the stone fire- 
place smouldered a fragment of drift-wood, relic of some forgotten wreck, above 
it hung rusty arms surrounding an heraldic device like that holding a similar 
position at Bonniemeer. Opposite to the door the circular form of the room 
was broken by a deep bay window containing a small table, a chair, and foot- 
stool. 

Approaching this window, Gillies saw that it faced, and, indeed, overhung 
the sea, being thrown out beyond the face of the precipice from whose verge 
sprung the outer wall of the tower. 

“’ve kept your chair in the old place, Mr. Reginald,” piped Lazarus. “ You 
didn’t use to like to have it moved, so I’ve been careful, and that’s the same 
book you left on the table. I’d a notion once to put it up, but thought better on 
it.” 

Gillies raised the little volume from the reading-desk beside him. It was 
“The Philosophy of the Supernatural.” He threw it down, and shivering a 
little, walked toward the fire. 

“ T’ve dusted the books once in a while, but the rats have been at them some, 
I’m afraid,” pursued old Lazarus, too much engrossed in discharging his con- 
science of its trust to look attentively at his recovered master. Approaching 
the wall, he drew back first one panel and then another, showing that the space 
between them and the outer wall had been finished in sunken book-cases, well 
filled with volumes, most of them in the dark leather or ghastly vellum of the 
antique bindings. 

“ That will do,” said Mr. Gillies, speaking for the first time. ‘“ You can go 
now, both of you.” 

Lazarus Graves turned, and fixed his watery eyes upon the speaker with a 
startled expression, and the slow cloud of perplexity settled again upon his 
face. He turned to James, who, standing respectfully near the door, waited to 
be dismissed. 

“What did you say about Mr. Reginald, young man ?” asked he. 

“Why,” said James, slowly, “ what I meant to tell you was, that Mr. Regin- 
ald isn’t coming back any more, but that this gentleman is in his place. Mr. 
Gillies is his name.” 

The old man shook his head positively. 

“ He'll come back,” said he. “ His last words were, ‘ Keep everything just 
as it is, old Lazarus, and I’ll be back some day before you know it.’ And I’ve 
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been very careful to keep everything as it was, and he’ll be back, you may depend 
upon it.” 

“ Well, till he comes, he wants you to treat this gentleman just as if it were 
himself,” said James, slightly changing his tactics. “ You’re to do the best you 
can, and treatsMr. Gillies as if he were the master.” 

“Did he send that word ?” asked Lazarus, hesitatingly. 

“ Yes, just those very words,” replied the groom, promptly. 

“O well, then, its all right,” and the cloud vanished from the troubled old 
face, as Lazarus hobbled out of the room, and returned to his kitchen. 

“Can I do anything for you at Carrick, Mr. Gillies ?” asked James, with the 
door in his hand. “I shall be there with Burroughs’s horse this afternoon.” 

Mr. Gillies considered a moment, and then said, “ You may ask the landlord 
to send me some provisions at the same time with my trunks, and you may ask 
if there is any person not an idiot or a lunatic who will come here and do the 
necessary work of the house.” 

“ A man or woman, sir?” asked James, innocently. 

“A man, of course,” replied Gillies, promptly, adding, under his breath, “ A 
woman indeed !” 

“Yes, sir; I will see to it. Good-morning, sir.” 

“ Good-morning, and here, James, is something for yourself.” 

“No, I thank you, sir. Mr. Vaughn pays me well, and never wants any of 
us to take presents. Good-morning.” And James left the room with quite 
the air of a Brutus. 


CHAPTER IX. 
RUYLLYE AOL OLUDLU. 


LEFT alone, Mr. Gillies’s first movement was to lock the door, his second to 
take from his pocket-book and spread upon the table a paper docketed, 
LETTER OF INSTRUCTIONS FROM R. VAUGHN. 


Passing over a preamble which attributed the testator’s choice of an heir to 
some mysterious reason known only to himself, this letter continued in these 


words, 

I have been for years estranged from my brother’s family by a horrible secret, which I 
discovered years ago, and have ever since been hesitating whether to communicate to them 
or not. While hesitating, my life has exhausted itself, and I feel confident that I am soon 
to die. I dare not carry my secret to the grave, I dare not reveal it. I bequeath it to 
you in these words, 

RUYLLYE AOL OLUDLU. 
Guess it if you can, I charge it upon you. Make every endeavor, use every aid except 
the counsel of any member of the family of Vaughn. To them I forbid you to reveal 
even what little you yourself know. Divine this secret, I command you, and when it is 
your own, use it as you will. I cast upon your shoulders the terrible load of responsibility 
that has well-nigh crushed me into the grave. 

With the secret I leave you all my earthly possessions, fettered only with these condi- 
tions: You are to make Cragness your home, and the library your principal abiding place, 
for it is in that room that It lies hidden. 

The letter concluded with an incoherent speculation as to the future destiny 
of the writer’s spirit, and another exhortation to John Gillies to use every pos- 
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sible diligence in discovering the secret, to be used, when discovered, at his own 
discretion. 

“In this room,” muttered Gillies, finishing and folding the letter. Then he 
rose and surveyed the room as an athlete measures the foe with whom he is 
about to grapple in deadly conflict. A room of mysteries, he felt. A room 
whose every object looked at him with wary eyes and close-shut mouth, as who 
should say, “1 have the secret, and I shall keep it.” A look answering line for 
line to the stubborn determination of his own face, and, indeed, as room and 
man stood confronted, an observer could not fail to perceive one of those subtle 
likenesses by no means unusual between men and things, resulting now in at- 
traction, now in repulsion. In the present instance, the relation threatened to 
become antagonistic, for the stubborn and reticent man demanding the secret 
which the equally stubborn and reticent room refused to yield, would inevitably 
come to hate the thing that too successfully resisted him, and a room so per- 
sonal as this library of Cragness would be at no loss for means to make itself 
odious to the man who defied it. 

Some vague perception of this strange relation between himself and the 
place must have stirred in John Gillies’s own mind, when, with clenched hand 
and frowning brow he turned his cold eyes once more to every side, and mut- 
tered, o 

“Til have it yet!” 

A sudden chill seemed to fall at the words from roof and walls, and in at the 
broad sea-window. An involuntary shiver ran through the flesh and blood 
which it assailed ; but the man’s will neither shook or faltered. 

Striding to the fire-place, he threw another fragment of the old wreck upon 
the embers, and then standing upon the hearth, his back to the room, applied 
himself to seriously consider the heraldic achievement before him, an object to 
which he had hitherto paid but small attention. The shield was a proud one. 
Upon an azure field it bore a knight in golden armor, his lance couched for the 
the onset, his left hand guiding his sable war-horse. The crest was an argent 
passion-cross, upborne by angels’ wings. The motto enwrought in golden let- 
ters upon a fanciful scroll was— 

Dieu, le roy, et le foy du Vaughn. 
The whole was surrounded by the quaint and many-colored arabesques known 
to the heralds as the lambrequin. 

This device John Gillies examined in detail, with the same grave attention 
which he bestowed upon everything ; but even here found cause of discontent. 

“The knight has his face covered, and the motto is in a foreign language,” 
said he, and taking a book from the mantel-shelf he resolutely began at the title- 
page and read until the gathering dusk warned him that night was approaching. 

Then, suffering the book to fall to the floor at his feet, and, leaning back in 
the old chair, he allowed his mind for the first time to turn upon the strange 
circumstances surrounding him, 

The sound of footsteps and a feeble knock at the door aroused him, and 
opening he found old Lazarus upon the threshold, with a broad-shouldered, 
awkward fellow behind him, 

“ There, I told you there was no one here but Mr. Reginald,” said Lazarus, 
peevishly, 

“ That ain’t Mr. Reginald, you old simpleton—it’s Mr. Gillies, the very man 
I was asking for,” retorted the stranger in a loud whisper ; and then, stepping 
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forward, he said, with the mixture of awkwardness and conscious independence 
peculiar to the American rustic and to no other class of men beneath the sun: 

“My name’s Brume. I live down to Carrick, and see you last night when 
you came in the stage. Jim Powers, that stops to Frederic Vaughn’s, was down 
to the tavern awhile ago, and said you wanted your things fetched up, and would 
like a man to stop awhile, and sort of help along a little. So I thought, as I’d 
nothing particular to do just now, and it’s sort of tedious sitting round all day, 
I’d fetch up the things, and, if we suited each other, I might stop.” 

“ As a servant?” enquired Gillies, calmly. 

“QO waal, cap’n, we don’t need to call no names about it. I know how to 
take hold of most anything ; been to sea for cook and steward, and are what 
they call a jack-of-all-trades. I’ll do pretty nigh as you’d like to have me; but 
I can’t begin, going on forty, to call any man master, or myself servant.” 

“So long as you perform service you are a servant,” said Mr. Gillies, posi- 
tively ; “but the name under which you perform it makes no difference to me ; 
if it does to you, choose what suits you best. I will make enquiries about you 
in Carrick, and if the answers are satisfactory I will engage you, at such wages 
as we may decide upon. Do you wish to stay on these conditions ?” 

“Well, yes, cap’n; I expect I might as well,” said Reuben, rather doubt- 
fully : 

“T shall require very little of any one,” added Mr. Gillies, “and shall choose 
to see as little as possible of any one. This old man is to stay, and be treated 
with consideration.” 

“Old Lahs’rus! Oh, sartin. He’s one of the old stand-bys, and I shouldn’t 
never think of setting up agin him,” said Mr. Brume, with an approving slap 
upon the shoulder of the old man, who, with one withered finger at his lips, was 
staring uneasily from one speaker to the other, and again past them both into 
the library, whence he seemed to expect the momentary appearance of one who 
should, assuming his rightful place in the house, drive out these vexatious in- 
truders and reéstablish the old order of things. 

“ At present,” said Mr. Gillies, coldly, “I should like some dinner. You 
may see, if you please, if anything is to be found in the house.” 

“ There, now,” said Reuben, with a sudden illumination of countenance, “I 
guessed right for once, I’ll bet a cent. Jim told me how matters wos up here, 
and that he didn’t b’lieve Lahs’rus would make out anything of a dinner for you. 
So I told Burroughs he might put up a basket of vittles, and I’d fetch ’em along. 
Even if you’d got something, I thought they might work in handy; for I’m 
pretty hearty to eat, myself, and if you wasn’t a mind to take ’em, why I told him 
I’d pay for ’em out of my own pocket. I reckon ’twouldn’t break me, though I 
don’t pretend to be a Creshus.” 

“You did very well, although ordinarily I do not wish any one to make pur- 
chases for me without orders,” said Mr. Gillies. “I will eat here. Bring in 
what you have prepared, and then see about my bed and your own.” 

“ All right, cap’n. I reck’n we'll keep her before the wind, though we be 
rather light-handed,” said Reuben, cheerily ; and, taking possession of old Laz- 
arus, he withdrew, closing the door behind him, while his new master, returning 
to the fire-place, stirred the brands until a river of sparks flowed up the broad 
chimney, and great billows of light surged into every corner of the dark room, 
and flashed from the oriel-window out upon the waters, so that the bewildered 
mariners thought to have discovered a new Pharos upon the dangerous coast. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE GOLDEN SERPENT. 


It was the day after the double funeral had taken its sad path from the gates 
of Bonniemeer, and Vaughn sat alone in his study, helpless under the sense of 
lonely desolation which no words can paint to him who has never known it, 
which no time can efface from the memory of him who has. 

One of the commonest impulses of this condition of restless misery is toward 
flight—a flight terminating often like his of the song, who, fleeing from his 
household demon, heard it call to the wayfarers from the loaded wain, “ Aye, 
we're all a-flitting !”’ and so turned back to wrestle with it beneath his own roof- 
tree, rather than in the open world. 

This impulse toward flight now possessed the widowed Vaughn, and, yielding 
to it upon the moment, he rang a bell, and summoned Mrs. Rhee to his presence. 

She came, and stood within the door, paie, haggard, wasted, her eyes faded 
with incessant tears, her mouth tremulous with ill-suppressed emotion. 

Vaughn glanced at her, carelessly at first, then with a steady scrutiny. The 
housekeeper returned the look, and the Secret-—THE SECRET that lay between 
them, spoke from eye to eye, imploring, refusing, appealing, denying, until the 
woman hid her face within her wasted hands, and Vaughn, springing from his 
seat, trod as impatiently up and down the room as though he could thus trample 
out of sight a past that would not be left behind. 

Presently, commanding himself, he said, with measured calmness, 

“Sit down, Anita. I wish to speak with you on matters of business alone.” 

The housekeeper mutely obeyed. 

“JT am going abroad, it may be for some years,” pursued Vaughn, no longer 
looking at her, but hastening to place his resolution in words binding upon them 
both. 

“T shall leave business matters in the hands of my lawyers, one of whom 
will be appointed my agent here, but to you I wish to entrust the affairs of the 
house and the care of the child—of Gabrielle’s child. You should be a second 
mother to her, Anita.” 

He paused, and looked at her with strange significance and yet a strange re- 
luctance. 

She looked as steadily at him, and said, 

“You may trust me. I will be a mother to the child of Gabrielle, and—you. 
I, who have no child, can pity this motherless baby, can love her in place of my 
own.” 

The unutterable pathos of her voice reached his inmost heart and roused not 
sympathy alone, but such a storm of conflicting emotions as swept his very soul 
before it and bowed him to the earth. He turned from her, hiding his face, and 
through the heavy silence of the room was heard a dull throbbing sound as of 
some hidden clepsydra. That sound was the beating of Anita’s heart, as stand- 
ing with her hands clasped above it, her figure inclined forward, her lips parted, 
her eyes glowing, her color faded to an ashy pallor, she watched the man before 
her—watched till the crisis should be past and the tenor of her future life de- 
clared. 

Suddenly Vaughn turned and looked at her. She read his face eagerly as 
one might read the page of futurity held open in a wizard’s hand. She read 
there pity, sympathy, and an inexorable resolution—a resolution based upon the 
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very foundations of the man’s nature, and no more to be overthrown. She read, 
and with a bitter, bitter moan she turned away, the thin hands clasping yet more 
fiercely the throbbing heart whose every bound seemed like to be its last. Could 
she have doubted his face, the first tones of his voice would have proved to her 
that she had not deceived herself. ' 

“Tf the future looks cold and barren to you, Anita, remember that it is to be 
conquered by your own effort. So far as physical well-being is concerned, I can 
assure it to you—the rest you must do for yourself. We all have our own fight 
to make in one way or another.” 

He waited, but she would neither speak nor look, and he went on, resolutely, 

“T may be gone a long time. You will hear from me through my business 
agent, and I shall wish you to write, through the same medium, of matters con- 
nected with the child or the house that you may wish to communicate.” 

He hesitated a moment, and approached a little nearer to where she stood 
with drooping head and downcast eyes, one hand resting lightly upon a chair, 
the other hanging nervelessly beside her. 

“There is one thing that you must promise me, Anita. The child must 
never know, must never suspect even so remotely. Can you do it?” 

“TI promised the same thing two years ago, when you married Gabrielle,” 
replied the housekeeper, half scornfully. ‘ Have I ever broken that promise ?” 

“ Never, as I firmly believe. But now you will be alone, and you will love 
this little child so much that it will be hard.” 

“Ts it the only thing in my life that is hard?” asked she, sharply. 

“No. I have told you that we have all our own fight to make. If yours is 
a hard one through act of mine, may God and you forgive me. Do not fear that 
I shall not suffer the full penalty of my own misdoings. Do not doubt that my 
own conscience has said and will say all and more than you, or Gabrielle, or even 
this new-born child has a right to say. If you suffer, Anita, you do not suffer 
alone. And now I will have no more of this. From this moment we speak to- 
gether in only our obvious relations. You quite understand my wishes in regard 
to the child.” 

“Quite, sir. Am I to address her entirely as Miss Vaughn, or will you give 
her a Christian name ?” 

Putting aside the sarcasm without notice, Vaughn replied, 

“Certainly she must be named, and she shall have a name expressing her 
birthright. Call her Franc; it means free.” 

“ Not Gabrielle ?”” asked the housekeeper, impetuously. 

“No; Franc, or perhaps Francia is better. Let her be called Francia.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the housekeeper, her voice as coldly submissive as his was 
coldly determined. 

“Chloe, of course, will be her nurse, and you will guarantee Chloe’s silence, 
as heretofore, I presume.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T believe that is all, then. I shall see you again upon some household mat- 
ters not yet decided.” 

“What is to be done with the other little girl, sir? The child of the woman 
found dead on the beach.” 

“Ah. I had forgotten. Is she an intelligent and well-formed child, healthy 
and bright ?” 

“Yes, sir, I should judge so. 
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“Let her be educated with Francia, then, and precisely in the same manner, 
Regard her as my adopted daughter, and make no difference between them in 
any way. I will never commit the cruelty of rearing a child beneath my roof to 
a condition of dependence and sycophancy. The finest nature must become de- 
based or crushed by such a life. Educate her in every respect as if she were 
Francia’s sister, and let her story be kept a secret from her as long as possible. 
Look to this, if you please.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ She must be named, also.” 

“She is named already, sir. At least the word Neria is pricked into her 
shoulder with Indian ink, and I take it to be her name,” said Mrs. Rhee, some- 
what contemptuously. 

“Neria? The mermaids must have named her before they left her on the 
shore. Well, it is a pretty name. Let it belong to her. Was there nothing 
about the mother to tell who she was or where she came from?” 

“ Nothing, sir. She looked like a lady, although her clothes were poor and 
worn. She had a wedding ring, and wore a curious bracelet, but neither of them 
were marked, nor were any of her clothes. James has inquired at Carrick, but 
no one saw her pass through, except an old man, who remembers that some one 
asked if Mr. Vaughn lived near here, and he directed her to this house ; but it 
stormed so that he did not notice much how she looked, or ask any questions as 
to where she came from, or anything.” 

“Probably she wanted help, and had been referred to me,” said Vaughn, 
quietly settling in his own mind a question that should not have been so readily 
answered. ‘Where is the bracelet of which you speak?” 

“Here, sir. I brought it to give into your own charge, as it appears very 
valuable.” 

She laid it in his hand as she speke. A golden serpent, his scales delicately 
wrought in the old Venetian style, and so subtly jointed as to writhe at every 
motion with all the graceful convolutions of his kind. The flattened head was 
set with an emerald crest and diamond eyes, while between the distended jaws 
flickered a flame-like tongue carved from a single ruby. 

Vaughn, who had a luxurious fancy for rare gems, looked with delight at the 
exquisite toy coiled upon his hand, vibrating with every throb of its pulses, and 
flashing back the sunlight from its diamond eyes with a cold glitter half diabolical 
in its life-likeness. 

“Tt must be an heir-loom of some old family,” said he. “Our paltry gold- 
smiths do not conceive such exquisite fancies. And the workmanship is the 
Venetian style of the last century—genuine, too; it is no modern imitation. Is 
there no mark upon it of any kind ?” 

“No, I believe not,” replied the housekeeper, wearily, while through her mind 
glanced the question, 

“Can he really care more for this toy than for the anguish devouring my 
heart !” 

“Yet, but there is. See here.” And unheeding the swimming eyes that 
sought his own, Vaughn showed where, upon the serpent’s throat, one scale was 
marked in tiny characters with the initials “ F. V., 1650.” Upon the scale above 
was traced the outline of a crest, but so faintly that Vaughn failed to make it out 
by the minutest scrutiny. 

“*F,V. Why, those are my little Francia’s initials,” said he, musingly. 
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“ Who knows but this precious bracelet is actually a family jewel of our own. 
You say the woman was inquiring for me. I must see the old man you speak 
of before I leave.” 

“He knows no more than I told you, sir. I have seen him myself. I did 
not suppose you would be able to speak with him so soon——” 

She glanced at him half reproachfully as she spoke, and a shadow crossed 
his face. 

“Yes, I know,” said he, hurriedly, “I do not forget my loss in caring for the 
living. This child is now my charge, and I shall attend to her interests as care- 
fully as to those of my own daughter. The bracelet I shall put away until Neria 
is old enough to wear it ; and before leaving home I shall make all possible in- 
quiries concerning her mother’s story. And now, Anita, good-by. I shall not 
see you alone again until time has done so much for both of us that we need not 
fear to meet.” 

He took her hand, looked down into the dark eyes raised to his with such an 
ocean of anguish in their depths, and then, half drawn by them, half impelled 
by his own tender nature, he stooped and kissed her, 

A vivid scarlet stained her cheeks, a wild joy lighted her eyes; and as she 
slowly withdrew her hand and left the room, every line of her supple figure, 
every motion of her graceful head, so expressed the new life burning in her 
veins that Vaughn, watching her, muttered, as she closed the door, 

“Tt was folly, it was inconsistent. But it is the last. Never again, Anita, 
never again.” 

And Fate, listening, smiled a scornful smile, whispering, 

“Yet once more Frederic Vaughn, yet once more, and in your own despite.” 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER XI. 


TIGER TAMING. 


In pursuance of the intention expressed to his new retainer, Mr. Gillies took 
an early opportunity of ascertaining Reuben’s reputation in his native village. 
“Q, there ain’t no harm in the fellow,” said Mr. Burroughs, to whom his first 
inquiry was addressed. “I guess the worst that’s to say of him is that he’s sort 
o’ slack, and had rather luff and bear away than to keep her right up in the 
wind’s eye. But he’s handy, Reub is, and can do first rate if he’s a mind to. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he answered your purpose, Cap’n, as well as a better man. 
But what does Nance say about it?” 

“JT do not know to whom you refer,” said Mr. Gillies, in his driest manner. 

“Why, Reub’s wife, Nancy Brume. If she hain’t gi’n her consent, it won’t 
do no good to ship him. She’ll be after him, and get him, too.” 

Mr. Gillies looked puzzled and disgusted, but made no reply. 

“Tell you what, Cap’n,” pursued the good-natured publican, “why don’t you 
jest step over there, and speak to Nance about it yourself. It seems a pity you 
shouldn’t have Reub, and I tell you now, Nance is skipper of that concern, and 
is the one you’ve got to reckon with first or last. If you don’t go and see her, 
she’ll be up to see you before many days are over.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Gillies ; and after a moment of consideration, 
briefly added, 

“Very well, I will go. Where does she live?” 
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Stepping out upon the porch, Burroughs pointed to the little cottage from 
whose door the fish-horn had been so vigorously blown upon the evening when 
Mr. Gillies was first introduced to the village of Carrick. 

“ That’s the house, and I guess you'll find her to home. Don’t be scared if 
she’s kind of rough at first, Cap’n. Her bark’s worse’n her bite.” ; 

To this friendly advice, Mr. Gillies deigned no answer whatever, but stepping 
off the porch, walked briskly in the direction indicated. 

The door of the cottage stood open, and the visitor paused a moment before 
it, in some doubt how best to make his presence known, when a sudden uproar 
arose within, and a boy, dressed in a fisherman’s coarse clothes and heavy boots, 
fled out of the door and down the street, pursued by a tall wiry woman holding 
a large fish by the gills, which novel instrument of punishment she heartily 
applied about the boy’s head and shoulders whenever she could reach him, 
shouting at the same time, 

“ll teach ye to fetch me a hahdock agin, ye young sculpin! Didn’t I tell 
ye I wanted a cod, and what d’ye s’pose I care how many they took up to Fred 
Vaughn’s. Think I’ll be put off with a hahdock while other folks eats cod? 
Take that, and that, and that!” 

And as little else than the head of the offending haddock now remained in 
the fair epicure’s hand, she seized the lad by his shock of wiry hair, and bending 
his head back upon her arm, scrubbed his face with the remnant of fish, until the 
luckless fellow, screaming with mingled rage and terror, broke away and rushed 
down the street. 

Mrs. Brume looked after him a moment, and then slowly turned toward home, 
wiping her hands upon her apron, and muttering to herself invectives, mingled 
with self-gratulation. 

Mr. Gillies stood upon the door-step with a face of unmoved gravity. 

* Does Mrs. Brume live here ?” inquired he, as the virago approached. 

“Yes, I’m Miss Brume,” replied she, in an uncompromising manner, 

“T should like to speak to you, then, for a few moments. 

“Well, you can come in.” And Mrs. Brume led the way into a vigorously 
tidy kitchen, and after setting a wooden chair for her guest, retired to a back 
room to remove the traces of her late encounter. While she was gone, Mr. - 
Gillies cast an observant glance about the room. Everything was as clean, as 
orderly, and as uninviting, as hands could make it. The white floor was scoured 
and sanded, the stove blackened and polished, the windows as nearly transparent. 
as the green and wavy glass could be made. Even the cat blinking in the sunny 
corner had a wan and subdued expression, as if her natural depravity, and with 
it her vitality had been nearly cleansed away. 

Mrs. Brume returned, her face and hands red with ablution and excitement, 
her hair, also red, smoothed, and a clean white apron tied tightly about her 
waist. Seating herself in a chair opposite her guest, she opened the conversa- 
tion by saying, ° 

“ Like enough you thought strange to see me so mad with that young one, 
but he hadn’t no business to bring me a hahdock when I spoke for a cod, and I 
ain’t one of them kind as puts up with everything and never says a word. I’m 
apt to speak my mind, specially if I’m a little riled, and I’d as lief one man 
would hear me as another.” 

To this ingenuous confession Mr. Gillies responded bya slight bow, and then 
said, 
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“T called to let you know, Mrs. Brume, that your husband thinks of remain- 
ing with me for the present. My name is Gillies, and I live at Cragness, the 
estate of the late Mr. Reginald Vaughn.” 

Mrs. Brume’s color rose, and she twitched at the strings of her apron, but as 
she raised her eyes they met the cold grave look steadily bent upon her, and 
with a very unusual effort to suppress her rising wrath, she asked, 

“ How long does he think of stopping ?” 

“ As long as I wish to employ him,” returned Gillies, coolly. 

“OQ—h!” replied Mistress Brume, slowly, while an ominous pallor settled 
about her lips, and her hands flew to her hips. 

“ And if I might ask without offence, Mr. Gillies, I’d just like to know how 
long you calc’late to keep a honest woman’s husband away from her?” 

“So long as he wishes to remain,” replied Gillies, in the same imperturbable 
manner, and beneath that manner and that steady gaze Nancy Brume found her 
usually unfailing powers of invective mysteriously checked and subdued. She 
bravely tried to rally her forces. 

“O well,” said she, bridling, “I don’t suppose its of no consequence to 
either one of you what I think about it. A poor weak woman hain’t got no 
chance when the man as had ought to look out for her can get them as calls 
themselves gentlemen to back him up and help him along in trampling onto 
her feelings—” 

But these same feelings of Nancy Brume’s, denied full expression in their 
usual manner, found sudden vent in another form, and she burst into tears, sob- 
bing from behind the white apron. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, what I ever did to you, sir, that you should come 
and take away my husband this way, and then set there as cold as I don’t 
know what, and—make from fun of me, and all.” 

“Make fun of you, ma’am!” exclaimed Mr. Gillies, indignantly, and indeed 
the phrase by which Dame Brume had sought to express the unsympathizing 
and unassailable manner of her guest was ludicrously inappropriate, although 
sufficiently significant of a jealousy almost universa! in her class toward its 
social superiors. Nancy, unable to defend her position, with feminine quickness 
changed’ her base of operations. 

“I’m sure I’ve been as good a wife to that man as there is in Carrick. His 
house has been kept tidy and his vittles has been cooked reg’lar, and if his 
clo’s hain’t always been whole and neat, it wasn’t my fault, but his’n, which he 
wouldn’t leave ’em off—” 

“Mrs. Brume! will you stop and listen to me!” interrupted Mr. Gillies, so 
decidedly, that the white apron suddenly dropped into Nancy’s lap, disclosing a 
scarlet but attentive face. 

Mr. Gillies glanced at it and thenaway. Poor Nancy’s beauty was not of the 
exceptional style to which tears are an added charm. 

“What I wish to say is simply this,” continued the guest, rising to depart. 
“] have taken your husband into my service for an indefinite period, and think- 
ing it proper you should be informed of the fact, I called here to mention it. 
With your matrimonial virtues or faults I have, of course, no concern, and 
merely came here to-day lest you should think it necessary to seek your hus- 
band at Cragness.” 

“T don’t know but I’ve been kind o’ ha’sh, sometimes,” pursued the wife, 
more attentive to her own course of thought than to the cold words of her guest, 
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“but I’ve set more by Reub than he knowed, I guess, and though I did put him 
out and lock the door t’other day I never thought he was going off for good. I 
wish’t you’d let him come home and have a talk ‘long o’ me, Mr. Gillies, ’fore 
you fix it all off.” 

“] have no reason to suppose he wishes for such permission,” said Gillies, 
with grim humor. 

“You don’t think he’s give me up altogether,” cried Nancy, in sudden terror, 
and again the white apron went over her head, and she rocked to and fro in a 
paroxysm of grief. The guest silently walked toward the door. 

“ Stop just a minit, please, sir,” sobbed the deserted wife, and as Gillies re- 
luctantly paused, she wiped her eyes, and looking up in his face with a piteous 
smile upon her hard mouth, said, 

“TI wish’t you’d take me, too, sir.” 

Gillies recoiled. 

“Take you, too!” exclaimed he, in solemn horror. 

“ Yes, I’d do all the work of your house, and keep it real nice and tidy, too. 
Reub can’t do that, nor—though he can cook pretty well, he can’t come up to 
me, and I’m a first-rate washer and ironer, too, and I’ll do just as you’d like to 
have me. Do take me ’long o’ Reub, Mr. Gillies, for it don’t seem as if I 
could make up my mind to part with him. I’ll come real cheap, too, it won’t 
hardly cost more for both than one, and I’m awful saving about a house.” 

There was a pathos in the rude tones and sharp face of the wife thus plead- 
ing for leave to work at her husband’s side, to which no man could have been 
quite insensible, and the shrewd arguments by which she supported her proposi- 
tion produced their full effect upon the mind of her listener. 

He considered for a moment, and then said, 

“ But your husband came to me with the intention of separating from you. 
I cannot refuse him my protection.” 

“O, I'll settle with Reub,” said his spouse, with feminine confidence in her 
own conciliatory powers. “He sets by me, same as I do by him, more’n either 
of us let on. He kind o’ calc’lates on me, too, to push him along and hold him 
up straight. Reub’ll agree fast enough.” 

Gillies considered again. 

“Your plan has its advantages, Mrs. Brume,” said he, at length, “and if I 
find Reuben is satisfied with it, you may come to Cragness on trial, and under 
one condition, but that a stringent one.” 

“ And what’s that, sir?” asked Nancy, beamingly. 

“ That you shall never raise your voice above its present tones while upon 
my premises, and that you never scold your husband in any tones. When you 
find the vivacity of your temper beyond your control, I will always give you 
permission to come to Carrick, and expend it either upon the fisher boy or in 
any other manner you see fit, but while under my roof, I shall expect it to be 
held in perfect control. I am a quiet man, and strongly object to disturbance of 
any kind, especially discordant noises.” 

“ll do my best, sir,” said Nancy, meekly. 

“ That will not be sufficient, unless your best comes up to my requirements,” 
returned Gillies, coldly. “And I wish you to come with the understanding that 
unless my conditions are fulfilled, I shall expect you to retire from my house, 
leaving your husband there so long as he wishes to stay.” 

“T ain’t used to being beat by anything, and if I once tackle my own temper, 
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I reckon I can get the upper hand of it same as I would of anything else,” said 
Nancy, with the calm confidence of a habitual conqueror. 

“Then I will speak to Reuben, and, if he wishes for your society, he may 
come down to-night and tell you so. Good-morning, Mrs. Brume.” 

“ Good-day, sir.” ’ 

As Mr. Gillies walked away, he smiled, in his own dry fashion, and said, in 
his own mind, 

“ Surely, no man in his senses will voluntarily place himself in that woman’s 
power, after having once escaped from it.” 

But, probably, Reuben Brume’s ideas of sanity differed from those of his 
master ; for the very next day saw Nancy installed in the kitchen of Cragness, 
and commencing an indignant but noiseless raid upon its many crypts and by- 
places, while Lazarus, seated beside the fire, watched her vigorous movements 
with dire astonishment ; and Reuben obeyed her numerous mandates with cheer- 
ful alacrity. 

“Looks kind o’ good, arter all, to see you round, Nance, specially when 
you’re so good-natered,” said he, in the course of these operations ; and Nancy, 
womanlike, retorted : 

“ Yes ; and I was a big fool not to let well enough alone, and leave you to 
muddle along here, best way you could.” 

But Mrs. Brume, besides being a woman of quick temper, was a woman of 
powerful will, and the resolution she had taken in coming to Cragness she kept 
as perfectly as the faulty nature of humanity would permit; and the occasions 
when her husband was forced to enquire if he should “speak to Mr. Gillies” 
became so rare that Reuben privately blessed the day of his emancipation, and 
looked upon his master with the admiring awe due to a moral Van Amburgh. 


END OF PART L 





THE STORY OF A HERO. 


PROPOSE some account of a true hero—a man who, although he at- 
tained near the first rank in the public service of his country, and was 
recently followed to the grave by a distinguished train of mourners, was yet, as 
I believe, not sufficiently known in his life, or sufficiently honored in his death. 
We are excessively familiar with the modern type of the hero; conspicuous, 
over-crowded by public attentions, obvious to admiration—the result of those 
extraordinary facilities of notoriety in which we live. A quick appreciation and 
an extensive advertisement of greatness are the boasts of our enlightened age 
of telegrams, penny papers and cheap trumpets of fame. It is not the age of 
unknown and unwept heroes. But even in these garish and clamorous times it 
is quite possible that a man of great merits may yet be so averse to public notice, 
so shrinking in his modesty, so studious of privacy, so intent upon the elevated 
happiness of self-culture and self-approval, as to escape the praises of his co- 
temporaries, and even have his deeds of greatness but slightly and meagrely re- 
corded in the abundant records of modern eulogium. There are instances in 
the world of men practising such reserve, not from misanthropy, or from any 
painful affectation of “independence ”—great, kindly men of large hearts, dis- 
posed, however, to cultivate happiness within limited circles, and so averse to 
public demonstrations, so sensitive in their confidences, as to lose their just dues 
of fame, yet never sensible of the loss or embittered by neglect. Indeed, the 
world is constantly finding itself in debt to these comparatively obscure heroes— 
to men who lack self-assertion ; and the debt is one but seldom paid this side of 
the grave. 
A few weeks ago, numerous public honors were paid the memory of Henry 
H. Bell, Rear-Admiral in the United States Navy. The circumstances of his 
death were peculiar and plaintive enough. He was drowned, last January, by 
the upsetting of a boat off the distant coast of Japan, just as he was making his 
last visit to the authorities there, preparatory to setting sail for home after a 
three years’ cruise, with the hope of a long and honored repose in the country 
he had served and among those he loved. Only the lifeless body of the veteran 
reposes near the home on the Highlands of the Hudson ; and it, recovered from 
the distant sea, the Government transported thousands of miles, with tender 
solicitude, and deposited in a grave, surrounded by his comrades and marked 
by many public tributes of respect. 
And yet there is a debt of justice due this man, and one of historical weight. 
I believe, in addition to whatever there has been of public encomium, the life 
of Admiral Bell is yet but little known, and has been but insufficiently honored ; 
that especially its place in the history of the late war has not yet been adjusted 
and demonstrated, and that’a tribute is due to a character which, to my mind, 
was a noble illustration of a true hero. His was a quiet, unobtrusive heroism 
that never entered into the competitions of newspaper fame, that escaped much 
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of public notice, yet deserving much more than the brief and uncertain com- 
memoration it has obtained in scattered paragraphs. There is more than one 
page of history in his life, and there are many lessons in a character which I 
have already entitled as heroic. In the noisier notorieties of the war it was 
neglected ; and it is only when some of its deeds shall be more clearly known 
on some future historical appeal, that we may find the name of Bell in its proper 
place, leading many who are now usurpers and cheap heroes on the roll of fame. 

He was a distinguished man before the war. In 1855, while a captain in the 
navy, commanding the San Jacinto, he revenged an insult upon the American 
flag in China, despite the unwillingness of the commodore (Armstrong) command- 
ing the squadron to take severe measures. The flag flying from one of our 
ships-of-war was fired upon from the Barrier forts in the Canton River, and Bell 
insisted upon making an attack in return, which was at last reluctantly allowed 
by the commodore. He ran over the forts at the head of a force commanded by 
himself and Captain Foote, and with his own hand fired the train that blew them 
into fragments. On returning to his country he had secured his reputation as a 
brave and high-spirited officer; and he was quietly residing on shore-leave, 
with the rank of captain, when the storm of civil war burst upon the country. 

The heroic in Bell’s character was a sense of duty. We hear much in ordi- 
nary conversation of that phrase—“a sense of duty ;” it is a convenient stereo- 
type, but its meanings are as various as the constitutions and tempers of men. 
In some cases we find it a dull, speculative acquiescence, in others a timid and 
faltering casuistry. In the character of Bell was found, not a weak sentimental- 
ism, but a keen, fruitful, active sense of duty, constantly in combat with all other 
considerations, aggressive in its moods, executing its decrees with a sublime ra- 
pidity and decision. The struggles of such a principle are sometimes very terri- 
ble and grand, and make battle-fields in the heart. It was so in the case of Bell, 
when divided considerations met him at the threshold of the war and attempted 
to baffle his decision. Many things claimed his adhesion to the Southern Con- 
federacy. He was a native of North Carolina. He had a large and influential 
kindred in that State, and to many of them he was most affectionately attached. 
He had married into a Virginia family which had produced several distinguished 
names of Southern politicians, and was connected with the leaders of secession 
in that State. All his blood relations were in the South, and many of them 
urged his accession to the Confederate cause, or treated it as a certain conclusion. 
He had always been a firm and unwavering Democrat in politics, and his sympa- 
thies were in entire opposition to the Anti-Slavery party. 

In view of some of these considerations, I had expected Captain Bell to de- 
clare for the South, and, accordingly, visited him shortly after President Lincoln’s 
proclamation of war. A conversation on the subject was opened, not without 
some hesitation and delicacy on my own part, and, I must confess, with an at- 
tempt at adroitness ; but the Captain cut it short by a very quick and emphatic 
explanation. He said, briefly, decisively, “I have made up my mind; J shail 
stand by the flag.” 

“ But,” I argued, “what’s in aflag! There is no virtue in a piece of bunting ; 
the flag is nothing but as representing just and beneficent principles in the 
Government, and when these have departed, we are not going to worship an 
empty symbol, a dead type.” 

“ That may be as you think or imagine,” replied the Captain. “You are a 
civilian ; but that flag which you regard only in the light of political principles, 
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is to me the symbol of a sworn and solemn duty. It represents the Government 
that commands my services, the Government that aided my education, the 
Government that is to me both master and benefactor. I have my own political 
opinions, and as much freedom in them as any other citizen; but when the 
Government once gives the word of command, all questions of politics stop 
there for me, and I must do my duty.” He paused as if collecting his thoughts, 
and the writer precisely remembers the expression that succeeded, as it was 
somewhat remarkable for the elevation of its words in an ordinary conversation. 
He said, “I cannot, shall not make of my duty as an officer, a question of moral 
casuistry ; if so, there would be no Government.” 

Whatever I may have thought of the logical value of this argument, I am 
sure it was inspired by a generous feeling in the breast of Bell, unsullied by a 
trace of selfishness, and breathing a spirit of loftiest devotion. Bell was a man 
who would have done his duty with a steady countenance, although the strings 
of his heart were snapping under the oppression of the task. His was an an- 
tique heroism, and from it proceeded that steady courage which, owing nothing 
to the inflation of circumstances, could be trusted in every situation, and counted 
upon in the direst extremity. 

His first important service in the war was at New Orleans. If Farragut was 
historically the captor of this city, Bell was its dramatic hero. Here he per- 
formed one of the most remarkable actions of the war, accounts of which have 
been curiously neglected in our present attempts at history, considering, too, the 
fondness of those making these attempts for dramatic situations and conspicuous 
figures. There is certainly no more striking and theatrical attitude in the war 
than that of Bell lifting into the broad naked sky the flag of the United States 
over the Custom House of New Orleans, in the presence of a populace of thou- 
sands of angered and desperate men. As the fleet captain, he was selected by 
Farragut to take symbolical possession of New Orleans by taking from the Cus- 
tom House the flag which Mumford had erected there, and raising, in its stead, 
the Stars and Stripes. He was accompanied only by a file of marines. He 
marched to the building through a turbulent mob, blocking his way and threaten- 
ing his life; and it was almost certain that when he appeared on the Custom 
House, a fair and single mark for the assassin, his life would be the forfeit of the 
adventure. But he marched steadily through the streets. On all sides threats 
and execrations assailed him. But one word of comfort reached him. An 
Irishman pressed close to him in the throng, and whispered, “ Sir, your life is in 
danger ; but there are friends watching for you.” 

Captain Bell found at the Custom House the mayor of the city and some other 
of the municipal authorities. They surrendered the keys of the building, but 
they refused to show him the way to the roof. “There is not a man, woman or 
child in New Orleans,” said Mayor Monroe, “ who will take down that flag ; you 
must risk it yourself.” Captain Bell, accompanied only by his cockswain, groped 
his way to the roof, and in a moment his commanding figure stood between the 
crowd and the sky, uplifting the Federal flag in calm, lofty defiance. The brave 
officer stood in the face of death, with his resolution erect and the blood surging 
in his veins. A dead silence fell upon the crowd that, a few moments before, 
had been rent with commotion and clamor ; and without a word of challenge, in 
the face of dumb and motionless thousands, the Stars and Stripes rose into the 
sky and swelled on the breeze. 

There is a magnetism in courage. It is not only that it overawes, or that it 
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produces sudden admiration and sympathy; it gives rise to the most various 
feelings. Only the veriest caitiff can kill a truly brave man in the performance 
of a brave deed. Bell, on the top of the New Orleans Custom House, saved his 
life by a grand exhibition of courage. A moment’s hesitation or a single balk 
would have been the signal of the assassin’s bullet. But no man in that vast 
and furious crowd had the heart to stay one who so promptly and proudly ac- 
cepted the position of martyrdom, and so grandly saluted the death that threat- 
ened him. It was one of the most sublime and memorable scenes of the war, 
the dramatization of a great event, the attitude of a true hero. 

Mr. Headley, whose graphic appreciation of events in history all admit, thus 
writes of the neglected incident in the capture of New Orleans: 

Nothing could exceed the moral grandeur of the act—it would make the subject of a 
great picture. The national ships at the levee, with their guns bearing on the city; the 
heaving, turbulent mass blocking all the streets; the little band of marines, with firm-set 
front, standing across the door-way ; the tall, erect form of Bell pictured against the sky 
from the top of the custom-house, as he slowly sends the national colors up the flag-staff, 
form a group of objects from which some artist will yet give us a great historical painting. 

After the events of New Orleans, Captain Bell assisted in the operations on 
the Mississippi River, including the siege and bombardment ‘of Vicksburg. He 
was subsequently put in command of the squadron in the Gulf, Farragut hav- 
ing been relieved, and Admiral Porter having command of the western waters 
above New Orleans ; and here his blockading fleet was stretched, with intervals, 
from Mobile to Galveston. 

In the last year of the war, he was ordered North to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. His various services were rewarded by promotion to the rank of commo- 
dore, and again to that of rear-admiral ; and after the war, he was appointed, in 
the latter rank, to command the Asiatic squadron in the China seas, using the 
old battered Hartford for his flag-ship. The Government thus measurably ap- 
preciated his services ; but surely no truer or more devoted patriot had served 
it in the war, 

‘It is a rare thing to find patriotism in undress—indulging in simple and 
heartfelt expressions; and the exhibition is peculiarly delightful. It is for 
this curious and refreshing interest that I venture to make some extracts from 
letters of Admiral Bell, which, on an occasion of intimate friendship, I have 
been permitted to read—letters written to his young son, a boy of thirteen, and 
intended only for his familiar instruction or guidance. It is a precious legacy to 
the boy. The style is reduced to the comprehension of one so young, but it has 
gained from this a charming simplicity and heartiness that must affect any de- 
gree of age or intelligence, and convince every reader that this man assuredly 
and truly loved his country. It is the interesting exhibition of an aged officer, 
grown grey in the service of his country, decked with public honors, giving 
private lessons of patriotism to his son, and carefully instilling inte his youth- 
ful heart the love of country. The reader will not be offended at the simplicity 
of these letters. They are not only models of epistolary writing to a young 
boy, but such pure, single tokens of the patriotic sentiment of a veteran, hon- 
ored in the service of his country, that the mind must, indeed, be without ap- 
preciation, and the heart without sympathy, that would treat them either with 
critical levity or a flippant neglect. 

The letters are written from that proud old vessel, the Hartford, carrying the 
flag in distant seas, while the Admiral’s son is in Europe, travelling with his 
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mother, and awaiting the return of his father to re-establish once more his loved 
home on the banks of the Hudson: 


® 
U. S. STEAMER HARTFORD, MACAO, CHINA, March 20, 1866. 

My Dear Son: The little picture of yourself, holding on to your country’s flag, the 
emblem of her sovereignty and power, always hangs by the side of my dressing-glass, and 
I thus behold you every morning, and become reconciled in some degree to my separation 
from your dear mother and yourself. Wheresoever you may be, to whatsoever land you 
may wander, the glorious folds of this flag are sufficient to protect you against wrong or 
oppression ; and so Jong as your country remains united and prosperous, no nation will 
dare to inflict on you any such cruelty as that which you wrote about, and which made 
the Castle of Chillon famous in poetry. You will now understand, my son, that a great 
meaning is expressed by your clinging to the flag of your country, as in this picture, which 
was taken at a time when bad men were trying to break up our great country, and to 
divide it out into petty States, like “ Suisse” and those of Germany, and that your being 
covered by, your country’s flag is no fiction or mere fancy, but a glorious reality. It pro- 
tects every countryman of yours, however humble he may be, as he wanders over the 
world, doing nothing wrong. It is to make distant nations feel this that your country 
sends her fleets to every distant sea, and that I am now far away from you, my son. As 
a weak, petty State, we could not do this; therefore, my son, we will c/ing together, and 
conquer all opposition to our country’s greatness and prosperity. It is a proud thing for 
a man to feel that his country is great, powerful, and happy, and protects him in his 
rights. But you must not always be flaunting your flag in the faces of other people, as I 
fear you are inclined to do, for, with all its power, it is a friendly flag, promising peace 
and good will to all men. If you do, men will hate you and your flag. You will bear 
this in mind when Charley visits you in Europe ; for it will take some time for our Ameri- 
can boys to learn the proprieties of Europe, and it will not be polite for you two to act 


as if you were in Newburg. It is necessary to respect the authorities wherever you may 
be. Your flag wili not protect you in wrong-doing. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Never forget your country, my son. Stand up for her at all times, particularly when 
she is reviled. You must glory in being called “a Yank ” when you are in a foreign land ; 
it is your father’s name in derision, and he has helped to uphold it in honor. Cling, as 
you do in your picture, to the folds of the Yankee flag. I am bearing it abroad at this 
time to give protection to our countrymen among distant nations. Hurrah for the Red, 
White, and Blue! 


U. S, STEAMER HARTFORD, SHANGHAI, July 5, 1867. 

My Dear LITTLE Patriot: We had a merry time yesterday. Yankees were proud 
as peacocks. They hoisted flags, fired guns, burned crackers, paraded, and ended with a 
great dinner, commencing at 8:30 in the evening and closing at 3 o’clock next morning 
(that is, this morning). The officers of the Hartford were guests; toasts were drunk, 
speeches made, songs sung, and patriotism ran high. ‘ Secesh” and all joined hands and 
hearts there, leaving by-gones as by-gones. 

Now, my dear son, I'll tell you something of fatriotism, which few persons seem to 
understand. It is this: that in foreign lands, living far from home, those people belong- 
ing to nations having no navies or commerce, manifest very little love or pride of country, 
because they see no emblems or tokens of her power, such as ships of war, steamers, and 
merchant vessels. They have no power to protect them against crue] wrongs from na- 
tions or others ; they must submit toeverything. Not so with Americans, English, French, 
and Russians ; these manifest more patriotism and spirit than other people, because their 
governments sent out fleets from home, to protect and defend them against outrages of 
every description. The people of these countries, when they see their national flags in 
the breeze near them, look up and thank God that they have a country able, willing, and 
prepared to protect them in their rights. In the course of our rebellion, the Americans 
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living in these parts sometimes feared that they should have no country, They heard of 
battles lost, the destruction of merchant ships by the Alabama, and they saw no more of 
their country’s ships, and her flag.coming and going as before the war. They felt their 
crown of glory had passed away. But when Lee gave in, their hearts were lifted up. Eng- 
lish and French, and even the petty Germans, used to jeer and sneer at them, as if their 
humiliation was a sure thing. Now, you may know how Americans felt, when they saw 
their country’s arms spread out over them as of old; when they knew they had a home 
and a country, restored and powerful, and bidding fair to withstand the shock of all her 
foes. It was feeling thus that our countrymen made a proud thing of it yesterday, intend- 
ing that the people who wished them evil before should witness their triumph now, The 
enclosed were two of the songs sung last night, with loud applause. 





















U. S. STEAMER HARTFORD, SHANGHAI, July 23, 1867. 

My Dar inc Boy: Yesterday I received two letters from you. Both were written 
at Venice. One came enclosed with your dear mother’s, and the other came alone to my 
address, superscribed in your own handwriting. Now, does it not seem strange that a 
piece of paper should travel so far, and go so straight to the person it was meant for! 
Could the little boy who wrote the direction on this letter have gone so directly and safely 
himself, with that little head on his shoulders, to his papa, over so many lands, through 
so many seas, in so many steamers, without being lost? I am sure he might do it with 
more certainty if he knew geography well, and if he would seep his head. Knowledge 
and self-possession, my son, enable one to accomplish great things; while, without them, 
one would go astray all the days of his life. To whom, think you, is the world indebted 
for the conveniences for sending such bits of paper from one part of the globe to another 
with so much certainty and celerity? I will tell you: To England, France, and the 
United States of America, and to no other nations, my son. These three fill the front 
rank of nations. Ours is young yet, and has great use for her money at home ; but she is 
growing rich, and will do things in bigger style by the time you get to be a man, if we 
don’t break up into beggarly little States, by rebellion and secession, or don’t become ex- 
hausted by wars at home, like poor Mexico. If secession had succeeded, our prosperity 
would have been checked, and our soaring wings have been clipped for many years to 
come. We should then have been far behind the front rank of nations, and there would 
be no flag flying over you in every foreign country, as now, to protect you in your rights 
of life, liberty, and property. Therefore, let your motto be, “ One Country, one Constitu-_ 
tion, one Destiny.” 






























When your boyish wanderings are over, and you step again on the soil of America, 
the first thing to strike you will be the vast difference in the appearance of your country- 
men and of those people you left behind in Europe. Every other man or woman will not 
be a beggar. You will see, at the first glance, how much better off your countrymen are 
than any persons you saw in Europe of the same class, and you will then feel a greater 
pride in your country, and in being known as an American. Stand by your country, my 
son ! 
The following is a letter of religious lesson and of general advice ; but we 
think the reader will thank us for not omitting it: 












U. S, STEAMER HARTFORD, HonG Kone, April 23, 1866 

My Dear Son: Yesterday you were eleven years of age; and ten years from now 
you will be a man, twenty-one years old. If you would be “every inch a man,” as I de- 
sire you to be, you must first decide in your own mind what kind of aman to be. To do 
so, it will be necessary to remember that He who made the beautiful heavens and the 
earth “made man after his own image,” and thus indicated what man should be. But 
Adam fell; and next, God sent His own son into the world, the very image of Himself. 
He, my dear boy, is, therefore, the most perfect model of a man that the world has ever 
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known. He lived among us; we know all about his life and his manner of living. It is 
true he had not where to lay his head; but, being the manifestation of the Father, he 
was above human weaknesses, and meant thereby to rebuke the sins of covetousness 
and of vanity, which fill the hearts of men to this day. He was gentle, patient, forbear- 
ing; kind and loving to the poor and suffering ; was charitable to all men, as if they were 
his brothers ; thinking of no human being unkindly or contemptuously. Study to be like 
him, and to please him, and you, my son, will live a happy man. 

But to fulfil well your part, you should study diligently to become a man of knowl- 
edge. An ignorant man can only be a sheep in the fold; he cannot become a shepherd, 

Be not misled, my son, by the talk you have heard of painters and sculp- 
tors. Goneselly, they have been profligates. They have never attained to the grandeur 
or usefulness of the philosopher, statesman, divine, or even of the poet. Fashionable 
people love to talk about them and musicians, and all the unclean things pertaining to 
them. In other words, my son, they are not models for your imitation. 

So you have worn the cap and brandished the sword of Alexandre Farnese. Ah, my 
dear son, I trust in God you may never be called upon to anoint yourself for war, and 
that you did not find the helmet and the sword /o fit any better than, or half so well as 
my old hats and boots, which you were wont to try on in old times. 

I have transcribed a pretty verse for you, my dear boy, to commit to memory, and to 
repeat every night in prayer, for my sake : 


Sleep is a death—O, make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die ! 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
However I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at least with Thee ! 


I think of your mamma and you every morning and night. 


Admiral Bell had one unfailing test of a great nature. He had the reputa- 
tion of one of the severest disciplinarians in the navy, and, at the same time, that 
of one of its most honored and beloved officers. The mediocre, ordinary com- 
mander, who attempts severe discipline, generally sinks to the martinet, and 
succeeds only in making himself superlatively odious. Bell commanded with an 
iron hand, and yet was tenderly loved by his officers and men. It is only a no- 
ble and generous nature that can work such miracles in the affections of men— 
a nature that disclaims all selfishness, and is true to all its professions. It is 
the mark of a great commander to exercise a severe discipline and yet retain the 
admiration and love of his men; and no officer in our navy more perfectly real- 
ized this happy accommodation than Admiral Bell. Once, returning from a 
three-years’ cruise, after he had anchored his vessel in the harbor of New York, 
he refused permission for any of his officers or men to leave the ship on any 
account until she was righted and put in complete order for the discharge of the 
crew. His own wife was within half a mile of him, in a house in the city, and 
for two days he denied himself seeing her, until the whole ship’s company were 
ready to leave for their homes. Jack, no doubt, thought it very hard that, after 
an absence of so many years, he should be confined to his ship within stone’s 
throw of New York, and was naturally disposed to grumble. But his comrade 
was likely to answer him, “ Don’t you see the captain is doing the same by him- 
self”’—practising the same denial of his own feelings and desires. Indeed, it is 
this identification of the commander with his men that explains that discipline 
that enforces appreciation, and commands, in every exigency, respect and 
affection. 

The circumstances of Admiral Bell’s death have not yet been fully reported. 
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There has only been a general statement in the newspapers that he was drowned © 
by the capsizing of a boat on the bar of Osaca, Japan. I am able to add some 

details, and to supply the first complete narrative of the sad event. It has been 

intimated or imagined that the Admiral was rash in attempting to force a land- 

ing through a high sea, and that he was the victim of a reckless or too daring 

enterprise. There is no truth in this. There was no trace of imprudence in 

the adventure. 

On the 11th of January, 1868, the Admiral, accompanied by his flag-lieuten- 
ant (Reed), left the Hartford, and pulled for the bar, attempting to enter the 
Osaca River, for the purpose of visiting the American minister, General Van 
Valkenburgh, preparatory to the departure of his fleet for home. A few days 
before, the Pacific mail had brought him direct intelligence from the Secretary 
of the Navy of the immediate sailing of his relief from the United States, and 
he was to meet the new admiral at Singapore early in March. He was full of 
hope and spirits at the prospect of the termination of his cruise, and anxious to 
make his final visit to the Japanese shore. For some days a heavy wind had set 
in, and rendered the bar impassable ; but, on the morning of the 11th of Janu- 
ary, the wind had decreased, and the admiral noticed, from the deck of the Hart- 
ford, that a number of Japanese boats had safely crossed the bar. He naturally 
concluded to attempt it. As he buckled on his sword, he said, playfully, “I'll 
take this off when we are near the bar, and be ready for a swim;” and then, 
with his habitually firm step, he strode to the gangway, and walked over the 
side of the noble old ship that had so long and so often carried him safely 
through storm and battle. ; 

As the boat approached the bar, the Admiral, true to his promise, threw off 
his sword, and Lieutenant Reed followed his example. The danger was not, 
apparently, great; but, in a moment, three heavy rollers dashed, in quick suc- 
cession, over the buat, the last of which broached her, and threw her bottom up. 
The Admiral, Lieutenant Reed, and three of the crew succeeded in regaining the 
boat, and, clambering up on her, clung to the keel. But one survivor was taken 
from the frail wreck. He (one of the crew) reported that the others had fallen 
off, one by one, before relief could reach them, and that the Admiral, from the 
infirmities of his age, had been the first to quit his hold. It was intensely cold ; 
the blast of the billows was deafening, and not a word was uttered in the last 
vague and benumbed struggle of these men for life. The hoarse bellow of death 
was constantly in their ears, drowning every utterance but the irrepressible 
prayer to God—those fewest words, which no storm, or clamor, or convulsion 
can silence or intercept in their passage to the skies. The Admiral clung but 
a few moments to the keel of the boat, and then his brave form vanished be- 
neath the billows, and was lost in the mist of the storm. His body was after- 
ward recovered, cold and stark, on one of the low flats at the mouth of the 
river. He was in his sixty-seventh year when he died. 

Thus perished dismally, on an obscure coast, in an indifferent adventure, 
and, apparently, by the merest accident, one of the most useful officers in our 
navy, one of the bravest spirits in the late war, and one of the true Christian 


heroes of modern times. : 
EDWARD A. POLLARD. 





LONDON BEGGARS. 


VERYBODY in London knows Billy Bottom. Four times up and four 
times down does he make and has he made for six-and-twenty years, his 
daily circuit of Regent street, starting from the Piccadilly Circus and turning to 
retrace his steps at the south-east corner of Oxford street ; and though constantly 
under the feet of the vast crowd that forever flows through the thoroughfare, or 
threading his way among the thousands of carriages that, from two P.M. to six 
of every day of the season, make it the gayest concourse in Europe, he has 
never but once been injured, and then not seriously. Billy is a strong-built man, 
with brawny chest and muscular arms, his head phrenologically good, and his 
face fresh as an Englishman’s should be, in that equable climate, at the age of 
forty-six ; but he stands, or sits rather, for he was born without legs, only twenty- 
seven and a half inches high. Strapped to a square board, just large enough 
for a seat (and which becomes part of himself), by means of two clamps, one in 
each hand, he secures the means of safe, if not rapid locomotion. He is as 
much a part of Regent street, is Billy, as is the lion of Northumberland House, 
“or the Monument on Fish street hill. 

Billy is rich. Of that there is no doubt. And then he is the Beggars’ King. 
Once every year, on the fourth day of Christmas, or 29th of December—for then, 
if ever, what with Christmas-boxes, what with annual savings, the street-sweeps, 
tramps, vagrants, cadgers, and prigs, are all well-to-do—at the great gathering 
at the “Crossed Stockings,” St. Giles’s, where a meeting is held of the mendi- 
cant fraternity within the metropolis for the adoption of rules to govern begging 
for the succeeding year, which meeting is followed by a dinner, Mr. William 
Bottom presides, makes the introductory speech after the cloth is removed, 
keeps strictest order, and names the persons who are to respond to the various 
toasts. 

Billy has held this position since 1856, when Sam Sloane, his predecessor, 
the Charing Cross crossing-sweeper, was killed by a run-away fire-engine team, 
leaving to his heirs, as his will at Doctors’ Commons shows, between £7,000 
and £8,000. Sam had been Beggars’ King for thirty-one years. Billy suc- 
ceeded him, not so much for reputed wealth, as for an address in the profession, 
which achieves wonderful success, and which furnishes a store of anecdote for 
the usual weekly gatherings of the Beggars’ Club. He has just met a gentleman 
and lady among the thousands hurrying past. They are Americans. He has 
caught the lady’s eye. She stops to ask hima question. His point is gained. 
He has read her sympathies at once. And whether they are moved by philan- 
thropy or piety, or sorrow or Christian charity, he interprets them instantly, and® 
becomes to his almoner the exponent of just what her gentle nature needs. He 
never plays the 7é/e of Canning’s “ Needy Knife Grinder ”— 

Story? God bless you, I have none to tell, sir, 
but has at hand a character and tale so suited to the occasion that the unwary 
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never detect the imposture. Besides, he is the most courteous of petitioners for 
alms, never importunate, and from the “ Thank you” for ha’pence, “ Thank you, 
much obliged to you,” for sixpence, to the “ Thank you, sir! Much obliged to 
you, sir! God repay you, sir!” for a shilling, is the best bred of beggars. 

I have introduced Billy Bottom because he stands the acknowledged head of 
more than sixty thousand professed beggars in London. He is wise. He does 
not drink. He assumes no disguise. He has a wife and family whom he sup- 
ports respectably. In fact, he is not unlike, save in the misfortune of being 
born without legs, his great predecessor, John Yardley Vernon, who died many 
years ago in Broad street. Vernon left more than £100,000, But he made it 
by speculating with the proceeds of his begging. Though never appearing in 
public, save in his rags, he left several sons who took care of his gains. 

Henry Mayhew, the eccentric philanthropist, classifies London beggars into 
nine distinct species, but even these fail to include them all. In his endeavors 
to benefit the London poor, he called a meeting of mendicants, advertising it at 
Seven Dials, and promising that no policeman should be present. More than 
one hundred and fifty attended. It was a spectacle of squalor, rags, and wretch- 
edness. Some were young men, some middle-aged, and some children. One 
who styled himself a “cadger” was only six, and several who confessed to being 
“prigs” were under ten. At first the meeting was noisy, and howls, cat-calls, 
brays, and yells threatened to render all attempts at order abortive. One whin- 
nied like a horse, and immediately the whole hundred and fifty whinnied in con- 
cert. Another crowed like a cock, whereupon the room echoed with a hundred 
and fifty cock-crows. It was a menagerie at feeding-time. A black boy en-, 
tered, and a hundred voices cried out, “Sweep O”—a blind fiddler followed, 
and “ Strike up, catgut,” “Flare up, never-sweat,” resounded through the place, 
amid peals of laughter. The answers as to the number of imprisonments each 
had suffered produced silence for a time, but when one vagabond of fourteen 
confessed to twenty-nine convictions, the clapping of hands, cat-calls, and shouts 
of “bray-vo” lasted for several minutes. More than a hundred had read “ Jack 
Sheppard” and the “ Newgate Calendar,” and in answer to the question as to 
what they thought of Jack Sheppard the answer was universal, “ He’s a brick.” 
A ballad writer who was present, made the following curious confession : 


The little knowledge I have, I have picked up bit by bit, so that I hardly know how I 
have come by it. I certainly knew my letters before I left home, and I have got the rest 
off the walls. I write Newgate ballads for the printers at the Dials. I got a shilling for a 
“copy of verses written by the wretched culprit the night before he was hung.” I wrote 
Courvoisier’s lamentation, and called it “A woice from the Gaol.” I wrote a pathetic 
ballad on the respite of Annette Meyers. I did the helegy, too, on Rush’s execu- 
tion ; it was supposed, like the rest, to be written by the culprit himself, and was particu- 
larly penitent. I didn’t write that to horder—I knew they would want it. The publisher 
read it over, and said, “ That’s the thing for the street.” I only got a shilling for Rush. 
Indeed, they are all the same price, no matter how popular they may be. I wrote the life 
of Manning in verse. Besides these, I have written the lament of Calcraft, the hangman, 
on the decline of his trade. 


“The Rookery,” where this meeting was held, is a dense mass of houses in 
the neighborhood of St. Giles, through which curve tortuous lanes, from which 
again diverge close courts—one great maze, as if the houses had been originally 
of one block of stone, eaten by slugs into numberless small chambers and con- 
necting passages. The lanes are thronged with loiterers, and the air poisoned 
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o 
with stagnant gutters and piles of garbage. Wisps of straw, old hats, and lumps 
of bed-ticking alternate in the windows with shivered panes of glass ; the walls 
are dingy with soot ; and doors are half-fallen from worm-eaten posts and broken 
hinges. It is here and in the neighboring streets that vagrants and thieves, 
scavengers and char-women, sharpers and prostitutes, make their homes and 
hold their nightly revels, 

I once went through several courts of the Seven Dials on Monday. It was 
washing day. The natural gloom was deepened by every imaginable species of 
ragged napery hung upon lines stretched from window to window, story above 
story. The corners were thronged by men, driven out by the steaming suds, 
while dirty-faced, unkempt children rioted in the filthy thoroughfares. Passing 
an arched passage that led, after a few hundred feet, into a green “ square” sur- 
rounded by houses of trades-people—for poverty and wealth are in fearful con- 
tiguity all over the great metropolis—I heard addressed to a lean, yellow- 
skinned boy just before me, the salutation, 

“ Halloo, Shanks! Got anything to eat?” 

“No,” replied the boy, qualifying the answer with an oath. “Give us 
something.” 

“T’m hard up meself,” returned the first speaker ; “ax Mother McFinn.” 

“She give me a dinner,” says Shanks, “for cleaning out her cellar ’isterday, 
and ’taint like she’s going to grub me every day.” 

“ Give Brassy a chance, then.” 

“No, I shan’t. Brassy sets his dog on me.” 

“The thief of the wurruld! But you had a raal dinner yesterday, thin ?” 

“You bet on that. And now I must wait, I s’pose, till I gets a job.” 

The speakers by this time had emerged from the alley, and were passing a 
little parlor window, when the sash flew up, and a white hand was thrust forth, 
holding a three-penny bit, and a woman’s voice said, 

“ Go and buy bread, poor boy!” 

Shanks snatched at the coin, pulled his acknowledgment at his thatch of hair, 
and saw the window down. 

“Shanks,” said the Irishman, “you’re in for a buster this time, anyhow! 
Long life to the lady! Sure the gentle blood’s the thing!” 

Begging in England, although forbidden by statute, is followed as a trade in 
London more systematically than in any other European capital. The number 
of professional beggars considerably exceeds sixty thousand. Of course one 
meets them constantly and in every variety. 

An American gentlemen, hurrying with a friend, also an American, to a dinner 
some years ago, passed through Belgrave square. A woman, decently clad in 
widow’s weeds, sat weeping upon the door-steps of a palatial mansion. The 
friends had passed her, giving a glance only, when one said to the other, “ Did 
you see that woman? She appeared respectable, and seemed to be in distress. 
It will take but a minute to inquire into the case. Let us go back.” 

They did so. The woman, though weeping bitterly, was reluctant to speak, 
and endeavored to get away. By kind words and an explanation of their mo- 
tives, coupled with an apology for addressing her, she was induced to confess 
that she was indeed in great trouble—her husband had been dead two years, her 
resources were all spent, her landlord that afternoon had turned her and her 
three children into the street, and she had just found that Lady George Bentine, 
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who knew her and her father’s family, and who owed her a considerable sum of 
money, was absent on the Continent. 

“ And have you no home to go to, my good woman ?” 

“ None in the wide world. My children are at a neighbor’s. Will you come 
with me, please, and see them?” 

“That we cannot do. Wedonot doubt you. How much do you owe your 
landlord ?” 

“Two pounds, ten. But, then, gentlemen, I do not want the money until 
you come and see me. I am no beggar. It is only temporary relief I need 
until Lady Bentine returns.” 

It appeared to be a case of real distress, and the gentlemen made up the 
money. In less than a week afterward, the same woman was met under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances by the late Charles Goodyear, telling the same 
story, and was relieved in a still larger sum; and that, too, within one hour of 
the late Charles Morey’s having given her, on the door-step of his boarding- 
house, two pounds sterling upon the same plea. 

This case belonged to the class of respectable beggars, represented by 
broken tradesmen, distressed authors, poor ushers, tidy widows, usually with 
children in white pinafores, and superannuated clergymen. I once met one of 
the last in the Edgeware road. He was dressed in black, with bands ; his shoes 
patched, but clean ; his coat threadbare, but spotless of dust; his neckcloth and 
linen scrupulously white ; his hat old, but carefully brushed ; his face smooth- 
shaven ; his white hair, which fell in long locks on his neck, and his trembling 
limbs, all making an irresistible appeal—through the senses—to the heart. He 
said not a word, stood removed from observation, made neither gesture nor 
movement, and held out in his tremulous hand a slip of paper, on which, in 
clerical chirography, were written these words, 

I AM STARVING. 

Let the reader bring the whole scene before him, and he will see that, so 
long as there is a chance, be it one in a million, that it may be a case of genuine 
suffering worthy of relief, so long the fraud will be more or less successful. 

The vigilance of the police has failed to suppress street begging in London. 
The exposure of its frauds by the press, in the pulpit, and upon the stage, has 
been equally unsuccessful. An association, styled the “ Missing Link,” which, 
for a time, promised better results, has also failed. One of the street mission- 
aries describes the difficulties to be encountered by the following example: 

“T met,” he writes, “ five-and-thirty cadgers in a room of their own selection, 
and at their own appointment. They gave me a rough, but hearty welcome. 
The leading man introduced me. 

“*The kind gemmun what comes to talk to we poor people about summut 
better, is here. I should like you to hear the old buffer, Buster,’ addressing 
a man sitting in a chair, ‘’cause you know a thing or two. It’s regular stunnin’, 
it is ; and, what’s more, it’s cuttin’, too. Come, mister, oblige me by giving these 
gents a stave. Let’s hear summut about that young rascal what bolted away 
from his poor old governor. That’s a reg’lar good thing, damme—that is, Bus- 
ter! Come, my infant, hand over the cushion !’ 

“The chair was passed to me, and, as I opened my Bible, the Buster re- 
marked, 

“«Mum’s the word, coveys. Smoke your pipes and listen to the gemmun!? 

‘“‘] said that our friend had spoken of the Prodigal Son. He says he would 
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like you to hear about him. I will read the story, and then explain it. They 
listened attentively. Eyes glistened as I wenton. They were quiet and orderly, 
And when I prayed, kneeling in their midst, not a word of interruption occurred. 
But, when I endeavored to make personal application of the truth, Buster said, 
‘Lord bless you, mister, how can the likes of us repent? Why, we can’t get 
wittles to eat, let alone things to kiver us—and what’s the use ?’” 

Among the well-known classes of beggars may be named the naval and 
and military beggars, distressed operative beggars, disaster beggars (as ship- 
wrecked mariners, blown-up miners, and burnt-out tradesmen) ; bodily-afflicted 
beggars (such as those who are crippled, maimed, paralyzed, deformed, blind, 
deaf-and-dumb, or playing the “shallow cove,” #. ¢., appearing half-clad in the 
streets); foreign beggars, who stop you, and request to know if you speak 
French ; petty-trading beggars, who sell tracts, lucifer-matches, and boot-laces ; 
musical beggars, who sing, or play on some instrument, as a cloak for begging ; 
and screevers, who write “slums” (letters) and “fakements” (petitions) for 
others to use. 

There are individuals, however, who will not be classified ; men and women, 
who, by some dexterity of hand or trick of speech, accomplish their ends out- 
side of rules. I met one of this character several years ago in St. John’s Wood, 
a suburb of the West End. Walking rapidly toward home, after the close of 
business, I noticed a young man keeping along at my side, asking alms, 
Without either looking at him or slackening my pace, I replied to every applica- 
tion he made, “No! No! No!” when, at once, without any incivility, he 
brought his face directly in front of mine, and, in a tone which it is utterly im- 
possible to describe, more like what one would suppose a drowning man would 
unconsciously use in his last appeal for help, than anything else, asked, 

“ And what am I to do, sir?” 

I turned upon him, stopped, and noticing his eagerness, replied, 

“T am sure I don’t know what you are todo. I don’t think Providence ex- 
pects me to take care of you.” 

“ So everybody has said to-day,” he rejoined. “I never asked help before. 
I am a carpenter, just discharged from St. Luke’s—look at my arm, healed of a 
nasty cut; and I can’t go back to my job without clothes. Come and see my 
wife and babies; it is not two blocks off. Indeed, sir, I am no impostor, 
Here’s my “character,” for more than six years. It’s very hard, sir—indeed it 
is—to be kept from work simply because I have no clothes.” 

I looked at him, hesitated a moment, felt almost sure I was wrong; but 
finally told him to follow me. Arrived at home, I gave him a suit of cast-off 
clothing, a pair of shirts and stockings. He was very grateful, and promised to 
come back and see me as soon as he was fairly at his work again. 

“Come,” I said, “and if it turns out that you are what you profess to be, I 
will be your friend.” 

It is needless to say that he never came. As time passed on, I had nearly 
forgotten the matter, when, upon alighting from an omnibus one wet, cold even- 
ing in February, more than two years afterward, a man followed me as I has- 
tened up the square, my umbrella being held close down for shelter, and per- 
sisted in asking for charity. I said, in my usual way, “No! No! No!” when 
a face appeared under my umbrella, directly in front of mine, asking the ques- 
tion of despair— 

“ And what am I to do, sir?” 
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“Oho!” said I, for I recognized the tones instantly, “I have found you, have 
1?” but, before I had time to call a policeman, the man, discovering his mis- 
take, had taken to his legs. Here was a case where, by a simple trick of speech, 
stumbled upon accidentally, no doubt, at first, and then afterward adopted sys- 
tematically, a rogue probably obtained a first-rate livelihood. 

The Jews, who number within the metropolis more than sixty thousand souls, 
and who are to be found in every grade of life, from the Premier to the old- 
clothes’ man, take care of their own poor, and their schools, hospitals, and asy- 
lums are numerous. You see poor Jews everywhere, but never a Jewish beggar. 
From Aldgate to the Barbican, through dark lanes, strips of roadway and stum- 
bling courts, where costermongers and bone-grubbers find their homes, and 
musty furniture and half-decayed peltry stifle the air, you may see the Jew util- 
izing everything. He buys and sells, cheats and lies, steals, and receives stolen 
goods ; but never asks alms. 

It is perhaps at night, near twelve o’clock, during the three months of win- 
ter, that the hideous aspect of London poverty is best seen. The hum of life 
has ceased. The shops are closed. The gin-palaces have thrust out their 
beastly crowd, some to seek shelter under the benches in the parks, others in 
the niches of the public buildings, and others still in the litter of the markets. 
The only living creatures that still haunt the streets are the wretched magdalens. 
On door-steps crouch homeless children. In the dust-heaps are burrowed the 
rag-pickers. And, where the main is being mended and the gas flaunts its rag- 
ged flame, a crowd of shivering wretches are stretched among piles of stone 
and mounds of earth. In Playhouse Yard, where the ‘‘ Refuge” gives gratui- 
tously to each of the first six hundred applicants, after Bow Bells has gone mid- 
night, a bed for rest and a loaf for breakfast, more than twice that number is 
assembled. The blue, shoeless feet of children; pale infants at the breasts of 
half-starved mothers ; the wrangling of greedy men and boys for places nearest 
the bars that guard the door ; beggars of every race and every craft and calling 
—the friendless and penniless, the impostor and unfortunate, the Lascar and 
the Pole, seeking eleemosynary shelter and bread with the savage craving of 
starving wolves—are events as certain to come as midnight. 

Addison speaks in No. 340 of “ The Spectator” as if London were “an ag- 
gregate of various nations.” The great metropolis at that day contained 280,- 
ooo souls. It numbers now 3,340,000. If what he wrote were true in 1715, 
what shall we say of 1868? Of the judge at Westminster and the Jew “fence” 
at Petticoat lane? Of the pet ritualistic parson and the Mile End prize-fighter ? 
Of the fair daughter of Grosvenor House, and the fluffy-haired woman of Croc- 
odile court? What but that London is an incongruous chaos of riches and 
poverty, charity and crime, ambition and despair, where the very best and the 
very worst types of civilization obtain, and where, while there is more philan- 
thropy, perhaps, there is more suffering than in any other spot in the world. 
N. S. DopGE, 








THE PICTURE OF THE WORLD. 


NE morning of a summer’s day, 
Upon a painter’s easel lay 

The picture of a child at play: 
A form of laughing life and grace, 
And finished, all except the place 
Left empty for the untouched face. 
In nodding violets, half asleep, 
The dancing feet were ankle deep : 
One rounded arm was heaping up 
With clover-bloom and buttercup ; 
The other tossed a blossom high 
To lure a hovering butterfly. 

*Twas easy to imagine there, 
In that round frame of rippled hair, 
The wanting face, all bright and fair. 


A sadder artist came that day, 
Looked on the picture where it lay, 
And, sitting in the painter’s place, 

He painted in the missing face. 

From his own heart the hues he took— 
Lo! what a wan and woeful look ! 
Under that mocking wreath of flowers, 
A brow worn old with weary hours : 

A face, once seen, one still must see ; 
Wise, awful eyes’ solemnity, 

Lips long ago too tired to hide 

The torture-lines where love had died ; 
The look of a despair too late, 

Too dead, to even be desperate : 

A face for which so far away 

The struggle and the protest lay, 

No memory of it more could stay. 
Repulsed and reckless, withered, wild, 
It stared above that dancing child. 


At night a musing poet came, 
And shuddering, wrote beneath its name. 


E. R. Seek. 





A TALK WITH MR. BURLINGAME ABOUT CHINA, 


HE presence among us of the most unique and remarkable embassy of 

modern days, if not of all time, has created a widespread popular interest 
in China and Chinese affairs. On the arrival of Mr. Burlingame in Washing- 
ton, I commenced to gather materials for an article on this subject. These, 
thanks to the courtesy of the chief of the embassy and his accomplished secre- 
taries of legation, Messrs. Brown and Deschamps, have grown far beyond the 
ordinary limits of a magazine article. I shall, therefore, in this paper, confine 
myself to transcribing a few of the notes I had taken of conversations with 
these gentlemén. 

It will be but a few years—it may be less than a score—before the mutual com- 
mercial relations between the United States and China, Japan, and the islands of 
the Indian Ocean will be of more importance to us than the trade we now carry 
on with the nations of Europe. That this is not an idle fancy—a figment of the 
imagination—will perhaps be seen when it is considered that on either shore of 
the two continents washed by the waves of the Pacific Ocean, there dwells 
nearly, if not quite one-half of the estimated population of the globe. Human 
imagination can hardly conceive the rapid growth in power and population which 
the year 1950 will find realized on the American shores of that great ocean. 

To the majority of those who read the treaty recently made between the 
Chinese Plenipotentiaries and our Government, a feeling of disappointment at 
what appeared to be the non-important character of its provisions, was doubt- 
less uppermost. The formal recognition of the Chinese Empire as one of the 
family of nations, may not seem to us to be of very great importance, but to the 
Chinese government and people, the treaty embodies vast results. It means 
to that nation the preservation of its character, integrity, and political autonomy, 
against that rapacity for conquest and possession of other lands, which seems 
to be the chief characteristic of all European dealings with Asiatic peoples. To 
the Chinese themselves, the policy established by the treaty will surely open 
the door to the amelioration of the condition of the masses of their population ; 
to an increase of prosperity ; a wide extension of knowledge; a large develop- 
ment of travel and emigration, and a consequently rapid melting away of tradi- 
tions and prejudices, which, existing for many centuries among them, have on 
the one hand largely aided the remarkable stability of their institutions, and yet 
on the other, have as greatly hindered them, especially during the dast century, 
when commerce, the civilizer, has been, rather rudely it must be confessed, forc- 
ing its way into the more secluded portions of the earth. 

The following brief and clear epitome of the treaty is presented here as a 
Starting point: 

This treaty with China comprises eight articles. The first recognizes her right of 
eminent domain over all her territory, even where occupied by foreign traders. .The sec- 
and gives her the sole power over internal navigation, against claims set up and put in 
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force by Great Britain and France. The third gives the right of appointing consuls in 
America, equal in rank and power with those of Great Britain and Russia. The fourth 
grants absolute freedom and protection to all religions and to cemeteries. The fifth en- 
dorses the rights of naturalization, and forbids the coolie trade. The sixth bestows upon 
all citizens of China equal rights in travel or residence with our own citizens, and vice 
versa. The seventh opens all the schools of each country to the children of either 
nationality residing therein. The eighth reserves the right to the Emperor of making his 
own internal improvements unobstructed by foreign interference. 


The fact of the necessity of a great nation like the Chinese having in these 
latter days to provide, by formal recognition, for the guaranteeing of its own 
sovereign rights, is in itself a remarkable proof of how our so-cailed “ civilized 
nations” had come to regard the Flowery Kingdom. The spirit in which the 
English and French have dealt with it seems to have been—modified, it is true, 
by the difference in time and the Christian spirit which has slowly but surely 
been making itself felt—paralleled only by the ideas Sir Walter Raleigh, Drake, 
and their confr>res held of the right of English buccaneers to spoil the Spaniard 
in America. They may have had something of the justification which those 
hardy and enterprising leaders had against the Spaniard. : 

By those who, either from observation or reading, know the characteristics of 
the Chinese, and who, also, are in the habit of measuring acts by the scope and 
force of their probable results, the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh articles of the 
Chinese treaty will be regarded as of the greatest interest. To Americans, jeal- 
ous of the good name of their land, and desirous of seeing its Republican ideal 
as fully embodied in the public law as is possible, the fifth article will have es- 
pecial interest. Under it the unjust local laws and oppressive customs which 
bear so hard upon the seventy thousand industrious and useful Chinamen, who 
now perform for very moderate wages much of the hard labor and drudgery of 
the Pacific States, will be swept away by the strong arm of the general govern- 
ment. The treaty is a wise one, both in a narrow selfish sense, and in the 
broader humanitarian one. No statesman of the old school could have managed 
more shrewdly for himself than “ John Chinaman” has done in this important 
document; at the same time it is certain, also, that the wisest “servants of 
civilization,” who work for the world as well as their own nations, could not have 
acted more wisely and comprehensively for the interests of man. If Mr. Bur- 
lingame and associates succeed in obtaining the same favorable though formal 
declarations from England, Russia and France, they will not only have outwitted 
all the usual policy and practice of those empires, and won for the government 
they represent what no Asiatic nationality has ever before succeeded in securing 
—equal international recognition and rights ; but they will also have introduced 
a new element into the world’s history. An effectual stop, so far as Asiatic 
policy is concerned, will be put to the policy of absorption. The recent Chinese 
treaty stays the process of Asiatic dissolution, and will ere long bear fruit in the 
presence of a power strong enough, under the energizing influences of modern 
and material civilization, to stay the progress of Russia on the one side and of 
Engiand on the other. France need hardly be counted. Although at present 
possessed of so strong a foothold in Siam, and rapidly impinging on Cochin 
China, she never could colonize, though often a conqueror. Some one else, 
sooner or later, reaps the results of her labors—in that direction. If maintained 
at all, it will be as naval and military stations, rather than colonial possessions, in 
the proper sense of the term. 
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The first thing that strikes one in China, especially when regarded fron the 
new stand point offered by the Burlingame embassy, is the vastness of its popu- 
lation. According to the latest census, made for purposes of taxation, the 
population is returned at four hundred and fifteen millions, one-third of the 
estimated population of the world. This is probably understated. Several 
years since, Sir John Bowring considered the population of the Empire to be 
nearly four hundred millions. The increase from 1792 to 1812—twenty years— 
was 54,122,679, not quite one per cent. per annum for the period named. 

Mr. Burlingame put the vastness of this population in a striking light when, 
in the happy, if florid, reply he made to Speaker Colfax’s formal reception of the 
embassy for the House of Representatives, he spoke of the Government repre- 
sented by himself and associates as coming here for peace, and “ not with the 
beat of drum, or the martial tread, though representing the latent power of 
eighty millions of men.” Many persons doubtless regarded this as rhodomon- 
tade—Attorney-General Evarts certainly did, if we judge him by the singular 
speech he made at the New York banquet—but those who have made them- 
selves acquainted with the history and character of that small Chinese force— 
drilled, disciplined, and, until the introduction of the policy known as the “co- 
operative ” in diplomatic relations with China, led by foreign officers, which the 
necessities of the great Taeping Rebellion caused the Imperial government to 
create—will by no means be ready to treat with a sneer the military character of 
a people who have proved themselves capable of being made excellent soldiers 
when well armed, disciplined and commanded. 

Among the results of the cooperative policy, is the gradual formation of a 
Chinese naval and military force, sufficient at least to do police duty on its own 
waters, to suppress piracy on its coast, and, it is believed, soon to be effective 
enough to suppress the remains of the great rebellion now continually manifest- 
ing itself in the Northern and Western provinces of the Empire. Such is the 
peaceable character of the Chinese masses, that a small effective force, once 
thoroughly organized, could perform the necessary repressive police duties. The 
existence of this force is now felt, by the liberal statesmen, who, under the re- 
gency of Prince Kung, are seeking to lead China into a broader and firmer 
national life, to be essential to the repression, not only of marauding, but of cor- 
ruption and tendencies to disintegration within the Empire itself. 

Reference has been made to the existence of a Chinese military force drilled 
in our Western tactics. This army was organized by the American General 
Ward, who raised and commanded it under an imperial commission. Ward’s 
skill and courage inspired his men. Killed while leading an assault, he was 
succeeded by General Burgevine, another American, who, however, was made 
the victim of intrigues created by Chinese hatred of foreigners, and the jealousy 
of officials of other nationalities, who feared his growing popularity and evident 
ability. He joined the rebels, but died of the effects of a serious wound ; other- 
wise, the results of the rebellion might have been different. 

Just here I am reminded of a decision once formed by a very prominent pub- 
lic man in the United States, which, if it had been carried out, would have left 
vacant a remarkable place in our recent annals ; but, in all probability, would 
have filled a greater one in the history of China. I refer to General Benjamin 
F. Butler, who, not many months since, told this writer that he, when compara- 
tively a young man, with some dozen other gentlemen of intellect and energy, 
restless under the restraints of our then comparative dead-level of life, and 
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probably inspired thereto by Caleb Cushing’s animated descriptions and defence 
of China and Chinese character, determined to go to that country and offer their 
services to the Imperial government. Their plans included the creation of a 
military force, such as General Ward afterward commanded. If I am not mis- 
taken, either Ward or Burgevine was included with Mr. Butler among the 
adventurous party referred to. But two of them finally sailed to China. One 
or both met death there. It would be a curious speculation to endeavor to real- 
ize what would have followed the advent in China, at the beginning of its vast 
civil war, of a body of young and able adventurers, of whom General Butler 
would have been a leading, if not the master spirit. The General is to-day an 
earnest defender of Chinese civilization and character, and delights to talk on 
the principal features of China’s administrative polity, with the details of which 
he is exceedingly well acquainted. 

But this is a digression, though not inappropriate, from the organization of a 
drilled army in China. Since 1861, that force has been, so far as its organiza- 
tion is concerned, under the direction of an English officer, Major Gordon, who 
is permitted by his own government to serve the Imperial government. Acting 
under the advice of Mr. Burlingame, when serving as our minister at Pekin, 
the Imperial administration retains the direct leadership of these troops in the 
hands of Tartar and Chinese officers. 

The Chinese government has established at endl one of the treaty 
ports, a navy-yard and arsenal, both well equipped, and yearly becoming more 
extensive. The arsenal is under the superintendency of Mr. Falls, an American 
engineer. A large majority of the workmen are native. There is another navy- 
yard at Shanghai. Large amounts of manufactured metal are imported by the 
government, for use in the arsenal. At Shanghai, seven small gunboats have 
been built by the Imperial administration, and five by the province in which 
that great commercial city—second only, as a port, to Calcutta—is situated. 
Two small gunboats are stationed in the province of Fuh Kien. 

Some idea of the War “Board” or department activity may be gathered 
from the returns of arms it imported at the port of Shanghai alone, which I 
find entered in the Imperial customs returns for the years named.* In 1865, 
29.747 muskets and rifles, 32 pieces of cannon for the field and fortifications, 
and 3,240 revolvers were entered. In 1866, 29,407 muskets and rifles, 42 pieces 
of artillery, 4,396 revolvers, 9,000 shot and shell, more than 160,000,000 percus- 
sion caps, 3,250,000 cartridges, and 2,500,000 pounds of gunpowder. These 
importations are but specimens of what has been going on for several years 
past, and is still continued. It is understood that a number of gentlemen who 
served in our army have quite recently gone, in various capacities, to China, 
though not, probably, in direct connection with its government. I may add that 
many inventions relating to the “arts destructive” have been offered for its 
consideration. 

There are several ship-yards at Shanghai and Canton ; also similar establish- 
ments at Ning-po, belonging to French residents there, and probably others at 
different treaty ports. Six ship-yards at Shanghai are owned and controlled by 
Americans. The French government has built some gunboats at Ning-po. 


* I am greatly indebted to the courtesy of Monsieur Deschamps, second secretary of the Chinese Em- 
bassy, for placing at my disposal the exceedingly interesting reports of the Foreign Customs Commissioners 
te the authorities at Pekin. They are printed in English, French, and Chinese. 
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The Chinese are building gunboats, intended for service against pirates, at Foo- 
choo. 

The native merchants are not allowed to enter directly into the foreign ship- 
ping trade. The Chinese flag is not allowed to float above foreign ships. Invest- 
ments are, however, made through foreign houses by the Chinese. There are a 
few vessels built at Chinese ports on foreign models, including some river steam- 
ers on American modeis. 

The coastwise trade of China is very great. Of that which is entered at the 
native customs (a separate system is maintained for the foreign trade) no account 
can be obtained. A large proportion of this trade is in the hands of German 
merchants, who employ a considerable steam fleet. The trade is largely on the 
increase. The revenue from opium alone was stated, in the last returns I have 
seen, at two million taels.* The total duties from foreign and coastwise trade 
are estimated at nine million taels per annum. 

As before stated, Shanghai, near the mouth of the great Chinese river, the 
Yang-tse, now navigated by regular American river steamers for 600 miles, is the 
largest port in the empire. It is the chief point for American trade, and the 
headquarters of the foreign customs system. The foreign city covers ten miles 
square. The land is leased from the government to the Treaty Powers. Our 
so-called Christian nationalities always have insisted upon the principle of extra- 
territoriality for their own citizens residing in countries like China, Turkey, 
Persia, etc., while, at the same time, rigidly exacting obedience to their own 
laws and submission to their tribunals from any unfortunate natives of those 
lands who may be residing in Christian countries. How well the latter are treated 
is exemplified by the horrors of the Chinese and Hindoo coolie trade the world 
over, and our own brutal oppression of the Chinese in California. The foreign 
reservations at the treaty ports are governed by municipal governments provided 
for by the Treaty Powers, while each nationality has its consular court, for pro- 
tection of person and property and the prevention of crime. 

Shanghai—the foreign concession—has nearly two hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, who are mostly Chinese. There are eighty-eight foreign houses of busi- 
ness, eleven banks, thirteen brokers, the same number of commission stores, 
and fourteen ordinary stores. All the banks but one, and fifty-eight of the busi- 
ness houses are English. They have also three docks, one ship building, and 
two repairing yards. The Germans have fifteen business houses, this being the 
centre of their coastwise trade, and the French have but five houses and one 
bank. In 1861, they had ten leading commercial firms. The Americans have 
six business houses and several ship-yards. They carry off the palm in the lat- 
ter business. Three lines of ocean mail steamers have their terminus at Shang- 
hai. They are the British Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, the French Messageries Imperiales, and the American Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. Besides these, there is a tri-yearly line (Holt’s steam- 
ships) from Liverpool. A daily line plies between Shanghai and Ning-po. The 
Shanghai Steam Navigation Company’s vessels go tri-weekly up and down the 
River Yang-tse for 600 miles ; and, except in winter, also have a steam line to 
Tien-tsin and other ports to the north. At Foo-choo there are four coast steam- 
ers, and three between it and Shanghai, regularly employed. At Amoy, the 
most northerly port, the customs reports for 1866 give 265 steamers as arriving 


* A tael is $1 4o in silver. 
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and leaving there during the year. Three regular lines ply between it and other 
treaty ports. 

Of late years great interest has been aroused with regard to the extent, value, 
and development of the coal fields of China. The largest proportion of the 
coal used by steamboats engaged in the coastwise and interior river trade, is 
brought from Great Britain direct, or the various depots in the Indian Archipelago, 
which the foresight of that power long since established. Japan has, within two 
or three years, furnished some portion, while small quantities are exported from 
Australia and Labuan. Surface coal veins have long been worked in China. 
They are, however, of an indifferent quality, while the manner of working them 
is clumsy and expensive. Coal of a superior quality was known to exist in great 
abundance. Mr. Burlingame early sought to induce the Imperial govern- 
ment to have the coal fields thoroughly surveyed. In November, 1864, he 
procured the appointment of an American geologist, Mr. Raphael Pumpelly, 
of Owego, New York, to make such an exploration in the country contiguous 
to Pekin. Mr. Pumpelly had previously been at work for the Japanese govern- 
ment, and was at the time of his appointment by the Chinese government, on 
his way home, véa Mongolia and Russian Asia. He is thoroughly competent, 
having been educated for the purpose in Germany, and previously been engaged 
in elaborate geological surveys in Arizona and the Island of Yedo. The ap- 
pointment was first suggested by Sir Frederick Bruce. The commercial im- 
portance of the suggestion can be arrived at when it is known that more than 
400,000 tons of coal are estimated to be used in the coastwise trade alone. Most 
of this is brought from England—a water carriage of 15,000 miles. The cost is 
about four million taels. A tael is valued at $1 40 in silver, so that the coal im- 
ported into China for the coasting trade costs considerably more than six million 
dollars in our currency. 

In an early report to the Chinese officials, Mr. Pumpelly says : 

China has an extent of coal fields hardly, if at all surpassed by those of any one coun- 
try in the world. It is in the power of the Chinese government, by properly developing 
a few mines, to place the whole of this trade in the hands of the Chinese subjects, with 
great profit to themselves and much benefit to foreigners. 

An English geologist, Mr. Kingsmill, whose attention has been directed to 
the extent and value of the coal fields in Northern China alone, thus estimates 


their area in four of its provinces : 
Square miles. 


Shensi - - : 9,000 
Shansi_ - - - 28,000 


Chihli, extending to Mongolia - 30,000 
Shingking and Southern Manchooria_ - 20,000 
In all - - - 87,000 


The whole of the region named, extending from Shensi to the borders of 
Corea, may be considered as one vast coal bed, covering an area of over fifteen 
degrees of latitude. The vastness of these deposits may be realized when it is 
considered that the total of other known coal fields in the world is only 154,200 
square miles. Coal is also known to exist in the province of Kansuh. In 
character, it is both bituminous and anthracite, the latter of a middling good 
quality. Very littleelse but surface mining has yet been done. Some foreign 
mining companies have been formed, but the local authorities are still hampered 
by the prejudices against “ outside barbarians,” and not much has been accom- 
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plished. Operations near Ching-kiang, which were under direction of foreign 
capitalists, have recently been suspended by direction of the Viceroy. Recent 
advices from Hankow state that a French exploring party which left Cochin 
China in 1866, are reported to be nearing that treaty port. They have made 
discoveries, it is reported, of both gold and coal mines. 

The Shanghai “ News Letter” of April 17 estimates the annual importation 
of coal into Shanghai alone, from foreign countries, at about 120,000 tons for the 
current year. Its cost ranges from $8 to $igaton. Fifty per cent. of all that 
is needed might, within a short time, be supplied by China itself. 

The Empire is known to be extremely rich in all the metals. Abundant in- 
dications are found of every valuable ore, except platinum. Of copper, iron, 
and lead veins, the northern provinces are prolific. These metals have been 
worked for centuries by the Chinese, but there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment and development. The Imperial Maritime Customs Report, containing 
most valuable and interesting papers from the foreign officials of the Chinese 
government employed in this branch of the service, contains, among other 
subjects, statements relating to the resources, mineral and agricultural, of the 
extreme northern sea coast provinces of China; also of Manchooria and Corea. 
It is very evident from these statements, that all that region is extremely rich 
in the most useful ores. This fact, with the accompanying one of extensive coal 
deposits, indicates the future prosperity and importance of this great country ; a 
future, too, not so far distant, when Western material civilization and energy 
shall be wedded to the subtle Eastern intellect, and together we shall see, as 
Walt Whitman says in his picturesque and suggestive “ Broadway Pageant,” 

Commerce opening—the sleep of ages having done its work--races, reborn, refreshed ; 

Lives, works, resumed. The object I know not ; but the old—the Asiatic, resumed, as it must be, 

Commencing from this day, surrounded by the world. 

In view of the established extent of the coal fields in Northern China, it is 
gratifying to learn from Mr. Raphael Pumpelly himself, that the treatment of 
foreigners in that portion of the Empire is very much better than in the south- 
ern part. Mr. Pumpelly says in the “ North American” for April, “that all 
who travelled that part of the Empire will bear witness to the friendliness of 
the people.” 

In an earlier portion of the same article, he gives some facts which probably 
explain this greater friendliness. Speaking of the advance of the allied forces 
against Pekin in 1856, Mr. Pumpelly says that Sir Frederick Bruce (the wisest 
diplomat England ever sent to China, as the results of his policy are rapidly 
proving) “who had succeeded his brother, Lord Elgin, turned his attention 
toward relieving the people from any participation in the sufferings of war, and 
aiming the blow solely at the government. . . The effect of this humane course, 
so directly opposite to the Chinese mode of warfare, and, indeed, to the previous 
action of foreign armies in the East, was immediately apparent in the treatment 
which the inhabitants of Pekin and its environs, without exception, gave to un- 
protected foreigners. And at present there are few countries in the world where 
one can travel with more safety than in Northern China.” 

A good deal of the active ill feeling prevailing still in the southern provinces 
is owing, doubtless, to a more lively and intelligent appreciation of the (hitherto) 
aggressive and essentially brutal character of their treatment by Western na- 
tions, more especially by the subjects of that Empire which John Mitchell once 
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so aptly characterized as the “ Anglo-Saxon bully that strides the world like a 
Colossus,” and seeks to make every one pay tribute to its greatness. 

A great many efforts have been made to obtain from the Imperial govern- 
ment authority to build telegraph and railway lines, but hitherto without success. 
Too mauy prejudices have to be overcome. ‘The customs and traditions of more 
than twenty centuries do not vanish in one or two decades, and it is not much far- 
ther back since the Chinese government began to bend to the forces leading it 
toward international relations, and into the broadest currents of modern life. 
Mr. Burlingame secured, in 1864, authority for an American company to lay a 
submarine cable connecting all the treaty ports. This will be about nine hun- 
dred miles in length. The only attempt made at land telegraphy has been by 
an American house, that of the Messrs. Russell, at Shanghai, who have built a 
short line along the water front, connecting their warehouses and docks with the 
hong or office of the firm. It is a source of constant wonder to the untravelled 
Chinese. Their countrymen in California, however, make great use of the wires. 

The capitalists who projected the East India Telegraph Company originated 
an enterprise of much greater magnitude, but have for the present abandoned 
it. They proposed a telegraph system by which all the principal cities of China 
were to be united by the electric wire, and a junction ultimately secured with 
the British East Indian lines. Dr. Macgowan, their commissioner, failed to 
secure from the Impeiial Foreign Office the needed concessions. It will go 
no further than to allow the submarine line already indicated. Dr. Mac- 
gowan, who is an accomplished Chinese scholar, and has invented a system of 
telegraph writing in which the Chinese characters are used, is engaged, through 
a series of articles published in the Chinese newspaper of Shanghai, in the 
removal of the prejudices against and misapprehension of the electric tele- 
graphic system. 

In all probability the first direct telegraphic communication the Chinese will 
have with the “outside barbarians” of the West, will be through Siberia. The 
Russian government is actively engaged in pushing forward to the Pacific the 
great intercontinental line which is to connect St. Petersburg and the mouth of 
the Amoor River, lying but a short distance from the most southerly of our 
newly-acquired Pacific possessions—the Aleutian Islands. An enterprising 
Scotchman, C. Mitchell Grant, has already established an express line for the 
transmission of dispatches to Europe, vZa Kiachta, in Russian Asia. Kiachta 
is the seat of the famous mart at which all the trade between Russia and China 
is conducted, and through which is conveyed the famous “brick tea,” a luxury 
as necessary to the Russian as the article in its ordinary form is to the Chinese. 
Telegrams have been received at Shanghai from London, véa Kiachta and Pekin, 
in eighteen days. A bi-weekly mail has recently been started between Pekin 
and St. Petersburg. 

There are but two Chinese papers, properly so-called, in the Empire. One 
is the “ Gazette,” published at Pekin, and used as an official means of communi- 
cating decrees, orders, etc. Itis, in fact, the Chinese “Moniteur.” Of its charac- 
ter more will be said hereafter. The other is a newspaper, in the proper sense 
of the term. The “Supreme Court and Consular Gazette” is a tri-weekly, 
printed in Chinese characters, and published at Shanghai. It is considered to 
be very well edited, is quite a large sheet, and if the copy before me is evidence 
of its general appearance, its typographical execution is very neat. Both these 
papers are printed from modern movable types, and not on blocks, in the older 
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Chinese style. The Shanghai paper has quite a large circulation among the 
native population. It is owned and edited by an English firm, who also publish 
other papers. 

The official organ, “ The Pekin Gazette,” is prepared in a manner rather 
amusing to our notions. There is in one of the departments or “boards ” of 
the government a copying office for the promulgation of official matter. <A large 
number of copyists are employed therein. Besides the copies of decrees re- 
quired to be made, to be sent officially to all the higher mandarins throughout 
the Empire, the clerks are allowed to make copies for persons who desire to ob- 
tain them on the day of their publication, in this manner. Most of the embassies 
and foreign residents of Pekin subscribe to these copies, which are really the 
official gazette. Mr. Burlingame’s secretaries inform me that, in all, not more 
than ninety persons thus subscribe. The subscription price for the manuscript 
copies is seven dollars per month. They are issued daily. The price obtained 
is really a perquisite of the copying office. Thousands of persons are employed 
throughout the provinces in making copies, in whole or part, of the contents of 
this organ. The printers of the “Gazette” obtain their copy from the office, 
and publish the same always two days after its publication in the manuscript 
form. Officially, nobody is supposed to know how the printer gets his matter, 
yet, at the same time, its publication is accepted as an official promulgation 
wherever received. Copies of the “Gazette” are made, by permission of the 
proper official, by printers in the large cities of different provinces. The 
“Gazette” office, as well as the provincial printing offices, occasionally issue 
bulletin slips containing some news regarding the rebellion, or similar matter, 
which is always bought with avidity by the people. The subscription price to 
the “ Pekin Gazette” is about a half dollar in silver per month. 

The “ Official Gazette ”’ has become a potent and useful auxiliary of the Im- 
perial government, and every effort is made to increase its influence. An ex- 
amination of its pages for any stated period will curiously illustrate the methods 
by which the Manchoo dynasty, as well as the Chinese administrative system, 
such as it is, has been able to maintain itself so long. It is a so-called paternal 
autocracy, tempered by criticism of its abuses. The traditions of the people 
authorize and demand this, and the safety of the dynasty compels its attention. 
Wendell Phillips will find his plainest words outdone by the censures and com- 
plaints which are continually sent to Pekin against the provincial and other local 
authorities. These are inserted in the “ Gazette,” and sent over the Empire to 
be met and confuted or proved, as the case may be. The actions of the Im- 
perial dynasty, or the reigning member thereof, with his counsellors, by no 
means escape this censorious and critical spirit. It is a powerful manifestation 
of public opinion which the administration cannot ignore. These criticisms, 
as a rule, come from some member of the literary class, z. ¢., of those who, hav- 
ing passed the necessary examinations, have not thereafter availed themselves 
of the right thus given to enter on an administrative career, but who, living as 
private citizens, have, by virtue of their recognized abilities, acquired the per- 
sonal character which justifies them in the voluntary exercise of the censor’s 
functions. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there is anything like political discus- 
sions among the Chinese. One of Mr. Burlingame’s suite curiously illustrated the 
absence of this, by relating that a traveller, on his first arrival in China, being 
exceedingly anxious to know what the people themselves thought about theis 
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own affairs, took every opportunity of introducing political inquiries into his 
conversation with the intelligent Chinese he met. His efforts were not crowned 
with success. They always avoided the inquiries he made, or ignored the sub- 
jects he desired to talk on. At last, one intelligent gentleman, with whom he 
became tolerably well acquainted, said to him : 

“] observe that you always try to talk politics with us. That’s a subject, 
my dear sir, in which we have no interest, and never talk about. We leave all 
that to our officials. They are paid to attend to it by the Emperor.” 

At the various treaty ports, papers are published, intended chiefly for the dis- 
semination of commercial news, and for the use of the foreign residents and the 
Chinese merchants engaged in trade with them. There is a large English- 
speaking population at nearly all the treaty ports. That people have been long- 
est in commercial relations with China, and, consequently, have by far the lion’s 
share of the trade. At Shanghai, there are six English newspapers, two of 
which are dailies—the “ North China News” and the “ Recorder;” one bi- 
weekly—the “ Friend of China.” This latter is bitterly opposed to the American 
influence, derides the diplomatic mission of which Mr. Burlingame is the head, 
and supports the worst phases of that spirit toward other nations which has made 
the British name detestable among Eastern peoples. The office from which the 
Chinese “Supreme Court Gazette” is issued, also publishes the “ North China 
Herald,” a handsome and well-filled weekly. Besides these, which are more 
or less in the interest of the British trade, there is the “Shanghai News Letter,” 
published for transmission to the United States per the Pacific Mail steamers. 
It is the pioneer American paper, and is a pretty little sheet. The numbers 
before me are well arranged, and filled with interesting items. There is alsoa 
“ Fortnightly Market Report,” printed in Chinese. 

There are several papers, both daily and weekly, published at Canton. Han- 
kow has the “ Times,” a weekly, I believe. In all, there must be twenty news- 
papers, or thereabouts, printed in English and published in China. The foreign 
population at Hong Kong and the fourteen treaty ports cannot be less than 
25,000 souls, probably more. The papers they patrenize give every evidence of 
familiar customs closely followed. At Shanghai, one is informed of the arrival 
of an Italian opera troupe, also of the advent of a travelling dramatic company, 
Concerts and amateur theatricals are announced. It is very evident that our 
friends in China understand the art of living well. Among other items of lit- 
erary interest is the monthly periodical, “ Notes and Queries on China and 
Japan,” published at Hong Kong, which is modelled after its London namesake, 
and is full of interesting matter. A monthly magazine, with photographic illus- 
trations, is also announced. Hong Kong boasts also of a China “ Punch,” a 
feeble as well as far-off imitation of its famous London prototype. “ Notes and 
Queries” is very interesting, and ought to be on file in every good public library 
in this country. It is edited by N. B. Dennis. 

These random notes should not close without some brief mention of the 
Chinese foreign customs system, and the character of its staff. At the present 
time, it is under the direct control of Robert Hart, an able Irishman, who holds 
the office of inspector-general. Under him there are twelve commissioners, one 
at each of twelve treaty ports—there are fourteen open ports in all. There are 
fourteen sub-establishments or branch custom-houses in all. As commissioners 
and clerks, there are ninety persons of foreign birth employed, and as tide- 
waiters and surveyors, some three hundred in all. These nationalities are Eng- 
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lish, French, Americans, Germans, Danes, Belgians, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guese. The force employed at Shanghai will give a fair idea of the division 
among the nationalities of these officers: English, 39; Prussian, 9; French 
and American, 6 each; 1 each to Austria, Denmark, and Sweden. In all, there 
are 1,000 Chinese employed by the maritime customs, as linguists, accountants, 
copyists, examiners, watchers, and boatmen. Fifty of the English officials 
speak and write Chinese, and the same number of native employés speak and 
write English. It is difficult to obtain Americans whp know anything of the 
language, and the Imperial government offers fair inducements for our young 
men to enter their service. They ensure them $1,000 per year while at Pekin 
for two years learning the language, and will then place them in the customs at 
good salaries and rapid promotion. 

This article has grown voluminous under my hand. There is much more to 
say, that would be of interest; but I must stop. I do so in the hope, however, 
of presenting, at an early day, some interesting facts and statistics relating to our 
past and present commercial relations with China, and also the conclusions I 
have reached as to the vast increase that may be expected in the near future, 
and the great changes in China, and results to the United States, which must 
flow from the near and almost fraternal relations these two great and diverse 


nationalities are to hold to each other. 
RICHARD J. HINTON. 








THE BALLAD OF THE KING’S BLOODHOUND. 


I. 
HE King’s bloodhound in the court-yard lies, 
g With slackened limbs and sleepy eyes, 
Till the King’s black steed from the stall is led, 
Then he turns him on his flag-stone bed. 


II. 


But when the King’s foot-fall he hears, 

He ups and flaps his leathery ears, 

For he knows that the King comes forth to ride, 
And his joy is to run by his master’s side. 


III. 


And when the King comes down the steps, 
The stately hound to meet him leaps, 

And whines with glee when the royal hand 
Is gently laid on his head so grand. 
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Iv. 
But what ails the old bloodhound to-day, 
And why no joy does he betray 
As down the steps the King comes ringing, 
Booted and spurred, and gaily singing ? 


V. 


And why to the lord by the stirrup who stands 
And meekly waits the King’s commands, 
Does the fawning bloodhound grovel and glide 
Nor leap to run by his master’s side ? 


VI. 
“ There’s treason floating in the air, 
Yon omen whispers me ‘beware !’ 
To-night the traitor’s chains shall ring, 
To-morrow his head shall fall,” says the King. 


VII. 
Then forth he spurs his fiery steed, 
With pallid cheek and angry speed, 
No love-song now upon his lips 
As down the valley road he dips. 


vil. 
And when at the old stone bridge he stops, 
A shot rings out from the alder copse, 
A heavy fall and a piercing cry, 
And the lord is king ere the sun rides high. 
CHARLES DAwson; SHANLY, 





MIDGE. 


T was near Dedham, Massachusetts, thirty years ago. I visited the place 
if in 1859, and found the premises vacant and neglected. The old house was 
then standing, a short distance south of what has been the Readville camping 
ground. The threshold was crossed by only bugs and creeping things; and a 
rose-bush, planted in other days to make sweet the doorway, had become a 
bramble, and had torn the soft wool off an unwary lamb. The rotten well-sweep 
had fallen, and had so lodged in the limbs of a scraggy fruit tree as to resemble 
a rude gallows. The hearth was cold and dusty. Stinging wasps buzzed by the 
chimney side. Even the hornets’ tattered nest upon the gable looked so blue 
and melancholy that the schoolboys had no heart to smash it. 

This had been the home of one John Maccamic, and here was born his 
daughter Mary. Here also lived with him a widowed sister, named Rebecca 
Kramer, who died in 1849. He was considered an upright man in character, and 
possessed much sturdy virtue and much will. His daughter strongly resembled 
him ; and I, who was a young lad when she became a young woman, remember 
her as the finest-looking girl in the neighborhood—affectionate and honest, never 
vain or vulgar, although her country education was poor enough. 

A stalwart young carpenter of Dedham had asked to marry her, and her 
father seemed well enough pleased with her choice. But her lover died very 
suddenly, a month before his marriage was to be. At my visit to the place 
alluded to above, I wandered into the burial-ground, whose gate was fastened by 
what had been a halter passing over a post. A neglected foot-path led from the 
gate straight to the further side; and near the path was the grave of the car- 
penter. Brushing aside the lichen, I read on the low head-stone, 


DEPARTED THIS LIFE JUNE 17, 1838. 


These people bore an excellent reputation in their neighborhood up to the 
time of which I speak ; but in a few months after her lover’s death poor Mary 
became a mother, and not a wife. Whether her father banished her from his 
house was never known ; but it was believed by many that he did so. She left 
her home a few days after the death of her intended husband, and visited her 
married brother, who was a fisherman, near Marblehead; and there her child 
was born. 

From her brother’s cottage there was little to be seen except the ocean ; and 
on every sunny day Mary pleased her fancy by watching the shifting lines of 
silver dancing and chasing each other on the water. She afterward spoke of 
this as having been her only pleasurable occupation during her stay by the sea- 
side. Her sister-in-law was an unsympathetic and coarse woman, and her 
brother was constantly away in his boat, which, a year or two after, was capsized 
and lost, with all on board. Lonely, and oppressed by her humiliating situation, 
Mary longed for each bright day, that she might sit near the beach and see the 
sunbeams play upon the brine. The condition of her mind became peculiarly 
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related to and dependent on the condition of the heavens, and her face was lit- 
erally and spiritually bright or shadowy, as she saw sun or cloud above her. I 
pass by the passion, shame, and grief, which underlay the foregoing facts, 
which attended the betrothal, death, and birth, and divided this poor family, 
These suggest themselves to the observers of human life. 

Miss Maccamic very soon returned to Dedham, and passed several weeks 
with a distant relative of mine, in whose family she had formerly sewed, and 
with whom I also lived. She appeared then more prepossessing than ever. Her 
face was paler than usual, and more expressive of feeling; and, what was most 
singular, her clear eyes seemed to have changed their color. When they kin- 
dled with the unspeakable tenderness she lavished on her child, they were cer- 
tainly a shade darker than they had ever been before. The baby was a chubby 
little girl, with large eyes like the mother’s. 

One morning, Miss Maccamic appeared less at ease than usual, while she 
dressed herself with care, and wrapped her infant in nearly all the clothing it 
possessed. ‘The last thing she was observed to do was to fasten her collar with 
a breastpin given her by her late lover, and which she had worn but little, by 
reason of her repugnance to its design, but which had pleased the ruder fancy 
of the carpenter. The setting of the pin was a golden serpent, which formed a 
hoop by having its tail issuing from or entering its mouth—the antique symbol 
of eternity. The young mother, with the infant in her arms, remarked that she 
would spend the day at a friend’s near the village, took the road to Dedham 
Centre, and was seen no more. 

A rumor reached the place that she had removed to the West with an emi- 
grant family whom she knew, and that she had married a pioneer and settled 
near the Wabash. This rumor seemed to have grown out of another, that her 
aunt had received a letter or two; but no one else ever saw the letters, and it 
was generally believed that no authentic information of Miss Maccamic was ever 
obtained by her family after her departure. 

Old John Maccamic’s prosperity declined after his daughter went away. His 
crops were poor, his wife died, his health failed. And many elderly people of 
Dedham, who were living there twenty years ago, still remember him as a small- 
sized, broken old man, with bent shoulders and coarse, white hair, who cut wood 
and did odd jobs about the town for whomsoever would employ him. He never 
spoke willingly of his daughter, and gave irrelevant answers when questioned 
concerning her. On one or two subjects he became a harmless monomaniac, 
and died at last in the almshouse, some time between 1847 and 1850. He did 
not, for many years, look into a mirror, but would always shave himself without 
one. He had been heard to express the notion—which was probably original 
with him—that, when a murder is committed in a room where hangs a mirror, a 
reflection of the scene may be observed in the glass, under certain conditions of 
light, forever after. 

I passed the summer of 1852 in Vermont, visiting a friend on his farm, near 
the hamlet of Blood’s Tavern. Escaping for a few weeks from office work, I 
was content to spend the time in idling among such hills and woods as suggested 
anything new or picturesque, catching trout—or trying to catch them—in such 
streams as I chanced to find, and listening with patience, if not much interest, 
to the talk of the garrulous old men and women whom I met, concerning the 
history and inhabitants of that section. 

One afternoon—it was in August, 1852—when, returning from a ramble, 1 
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strolled along a spur of wooded hills, regardless of the valley road and the 
farmers’ paths, until my course was arrested by a thicket, to avoid which I 
turned aside into a rocky glen. While picking my way among the boulders, and 
through the still gloom of the birches, I was a little startled by a shrill cry or 
laugh, I knew not which, and glancing quickly aside, fancied I saw a movement 
of the thick bushes a few yards from me; and in another moment I heard dis- 
tinctly the patter of light retreating footsteps. I was not sure whether the cry 
I had heard was that of a human being or not. I was sure there could be, so 
near the cultivated lands, no catamount or other wild beast which could utter 
such a sound ; and I was equally sure no human being could pass so easily and 
rapidly through the tangled brushwood as had done the object in question. Go- 
ing forward in the direction of the disturbance, I came upon a mass of primitive 
rock at which some person had been working ; and on the ground lay a nodule 
split asunder, revealing some fine quartz crystals, a few of them delicately colored 
by the metallic oxides they imprisoned. I detached the best specimen, dropped 
it into my coat pocket, and proceeded homeward. 

On my way, I paused to rest under a chestnut tree beside the path, wonder- 
ing while I rested how many bright crystals were hidden away in the ugly and 
sharp rocks which I had trodden under foot. This tree to which my feet had 
strayed, appeared to be dying because it had been smitten by some hewer of 
wood, although when the act was done, no doubt the author of the mischief in- 
tended to make a good use of the timber. From the base of the diseased trunk, 
by reason of the wound, there had sprung a vigorous sapling which might soon 
be fruitful, and which, though misdirected by the crooked parent stem, liad out- 
grown its early impediments and shot toward heaven, beckoning with leafy 
arms the singing birds into its bosom. 

I retired early after tea, and thought no more of my adventure. I threw my 
clothes on a chair standing between the open window and my bed, and was soon 
asleep, but in a short time was aroused by what seemed a sardonic chuckle by 
my bedside ; and as I peered into the darkness, I imagined a faint rustle at the 
window. Somehow I felt impressed that I had been awakened by the same 
voice which had so puzzled me in the afternoon, but in a moment was convinced 
that I had been dreaming. The strange cry had repeated itself in my dream, 
and the rustle at the window was caused by a light wind in the eglantine that 
clambered round the casement. 

At breakfast, I said that I had brought home a pretty crystal, and that it 
was a finer one than I had ever seen in the basket of Old Molly, the woman who 
sold trinkets at the tavern to the passengers by the Windsor stage-coach. But 
when asked to show it, I discovered that my precious stone was gone from my 
pocket, and was not to be found on the floor of my room. In climbing over the 
rocks, or lounging under the chestnut, I had lost it from my coat. 

I had heard considerable gossip, and some singular statements, about this 
“Old Molly” and her devil of a daughter, who was called Midge ; although no 
one could tell whether this was the child’s real name, and no one knew the true 
name of the mother. She was an eccentric woman, whose first appearance in 
the neighborhood no one could quite remember. Her dwelling had been built 
for a corn-house, and in payment for occasional household services, had been 
made habitable by the owner of the land, and given to her for a home. She got 
a few pennies by selling trifles at the tavern, and earned a few more with her 
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needle, which income, with that from the garden she cultivated, was enough 
for the wants of such a life as hers, and sufficient to send Midge to school. 

Some of the countrymen believed the woman to be crazy, others thought her 
a simpleton, and others still, had they not feared being laughed at, would have 
insisted that she was a witch. And the last class did cite some strange facts 
concerning the accidents which happened to those who thoughtlessly or mali- 
ciously interfered with her. No schoolboy ever stoned her chickens without 
soon after mourning for a broken toy. No loafer at the tavern ever treated her 
to ribald talk but his whiskey made him very sick soon after, or in driving home 
on some dark night, his linchpin came out, or harness broke, in the most unac- 
countable way. 

She had the remains of a good face, and by no means a weak one, but it was 
contradictory. Her eyes especially looked bright and young, and, notwithstand- 
ing the name she bore, and the deep lines on her cheeks and brow, I doubted 
whether she was forty years of age, I overtook her on one occasion when she 
was bound for the Windsor coach, and, as usual, peeped into her basket to see 
what curiosities she had. Among others was a rock crystal which appeared 
exactly like the one that I had lost. I bought it, and found the resemblance so 
complete that I was convinced she had followed my path through the woods, 
and found the crystal under the tree where I had lain to rest. 

Her daughter, Midge, had a face more perplexing and peculiar, and whether 
she was a full-sized girl of nine or ten, or an under-sized maiden of fifteen, it 
was difficult to tell. She had a shrewd, secretive look, and while her counten- 
ance showed a high degree of intelligence, it made one doubt if the intelligence 
were not of a questionable kind. No boy in school could run so fast as she, 
or climb rocks so inaccessible, or imitate so perfectly whatever sound she 
heard, from the cry of the bantam and cur of the farm yard to that of the owl 
and wild-cat of the mountains. At the district school she led her class, and the 
rapidity with which she learned hard lessons seemed to increase the distrust 
and dislike with which she was regarded by her schoolmates. 

But her eyes were Midge’s remarkable feature, and I was gravely assured by 
all who knew her that these “changed with the weather.” The old tavern- 
keeper’s wife in particular insisted that the girl’s eyes, on cloudy or rainy days, 
were not remarkable for brightness, but when the sun shone they exhibited such 
wonderful effects of light and shade and motion, that she knew Midge to be 
possessed of an evil spirit, which could be exorcised only by a clouded sky. 

I took occasion to test the accuracy of this story, and found it to be absolute- 
ly true, except as to the “evil spirit,” in which I never did believe. I was pro- 
foundly interested in so extraordinary a physical phenomenon, and no discoverer 
was ever more enthusiastic in following up his information and advantages than 
I became in my investigation and study of this marvel. By kindness and tri- 
fling gifts, 1 so obtained the confidence and regard of little Midge, that I was 
better enabled to examine her eyes than any one else had ever done. I found 
that whenever the sun shone clearly, and so long as it continued to shine, the 
eyes danced and shimmered, and literally rippled, whether the child’s face was 
shaded or exposed! But this was only a beginning of the wonders that awaited 
me. 

It was on a changeable day, soon after my attention became thus excited, and 
when the sky was filled with floating clouds, that my careful observation made a 
certainty of what had been a fancy once or twice before, and was still more as- 
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tonishing. I saw distinctly, when the sun was suddenly obscured, that there 
remained for an instant in the child’s darkening eyes, as their unnatural light 
and motion vanished, the picture of two human figures—the reflection of two 
forms not themselves visible—always there at such moments, whatever was in 
the natural range of vision. The shadowy figures were of two men, the larger 
one recumbent, while over him bent the smaller and apparently the elder one ; 
and these were as certainly outlined, my reader, as was ever the picture of your 
own face in the eye of a mother or wife or child. They grew and faded like the 
phantoms seen on walls by children—in the well-known parlor amusement— 
after gazing for twenty seconds on a printed spectre. 

Of course the picture I saw was infinitesimal in its proportions, and so deli- 
cate that I should not have been sure of it but for the extreme sharpness and 
clearness of its outlines. The pupil of a human eye, however, was too small a 
field for a wide observation, and I sought artificial means of extending it. I 
obtained a sun-glass of considerable magnifying power, and as it mattered little 
what objects were in the natural line of vision at the auspicious moment, I 
placed my subject in a favorable position, and renewed my efforts whenever a 
cloud came drifting toward the sun. The result justified my pains. The ex- 
quisite images appeared as before, and now so highly magnified that my discern- 
ment was complete, and extended to the minutest particulars. So perfect was 
now the view, that I saw much which was before unnoticed. The prostrate 
figure was seen first, and the slight one approached unsteadily, extended an 
arm, and then stealthily withdrew. The first remained an instant longer, and 
seemed to pass from sight in a struggle. 

I also applied my glass while the sun was shining, and when the eyes were 
in that shimmering state which first attracted attention. Although the result 
was not wholly satisfactory, yet I still saw wonders as incomprehensible as were 
the miniature phantoms. I beheld exquisite but unnatural scenery, pervaded 
and seen by an amber light, like that which falls through water and lights the 
bottom of the deep. There were tiny, beautiful forests of coral, and delicate 
castles of spar, and shaded lawns, and fields of dulse which floated with inimit- 
able grace above what might be shells or dead men’s bones. I say there were 
these things, because what I looked on could be compared to nothingelse. But 
whatever the character of these objects, there was no doubt or uncertainty about 
the fantoccini, which I watched repeatedly, and always with the same result. I 
could but notice, however, that the action of the phantoms was more marked 
whenever Midge was mentally excited; and it was when she was recovering 
from a fit of anger that I detected a further movement of the minute spectres 
than was at first apparent. The smaller image, instead of simply extending his 
arm, moved it toward the head of the reclining one, whose arm also uprose. 
The phantoms seemed to be shaking hands! It must not be supposed that I 
witnessed all this as coolly as I now tell it. I became at length so excited that 
I would see no more, for the longer I gazed the more was I confounded. I 
closed the glass and dashed it against a stone. 

What did all this mean? The question came to haunt me night and day. 
A hundred times I dismissed it with the convenient phrase, “ A freak of nature.” 
But a hundred times returned the answer, There is no such thing as a freak of 
nature. I knew there was inexorable law for all things natural, and no chance 
in material phenomena. At first, I was too much bewildered by the wonders I 
had viewed to think coherently of anything, but I felt that there was a meaning 
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in these sights and a natural cause for them. I sometimes smiled and wondered 
at the feverish state of mind my discoveries threw me into when I gave up my 
thdughts to them. Had I not been incredulous as to evil spirits, I should have 
believed myself possessed of one, whose business was to cause me unrest by con: 
stantly presenting to my imagination some vague but fearful significance attach- 
ing to what I saw, and pressing me on in my futile efforts to understand the 
secret so marvellously revealed, or rather suggested. Nothing in my medical 
reading or experience could give me any aid, and I strove to banish the whole 
subject from my mind ; but still there attended me everywhere the recollection 
of the arcanum I had looked on. 

I had seen neither mother nor child for several days, when, one clear morn- 
ing, the elfish littlke Midge, with her bare, brown ankles, and her close-shut 
mouth, and her restless, bright eyes, came hastily into the office of the old 
country doctor near the tavern, and told him that her mother was ill, and that, if 
he would attend to the case, she would spend the vacation in digging for him ele- 
campane and sassafras, and such medicinal roots. I assented to the old gentle- 
man’s invitation to go with him across the fields. The morning fog was not en- 
tirely gone from the valley. One fantastic wreath, like a ghost, clung, with out- 
stretched arms, to the hillsides, and floated before us, until it melted into the 
sky above the cottage of the sick woman, whither we were going. 

In a practice of twenty years at the place, the doctor had never attended the 
solitary couple but once before. He knew no more about them than I had 
already learned, and to him the child’s haunted eyes were as great a mystery as 
to myself. He, however, believed that the mother was not entirely sane. The 
active Midge was there before us, and met us at the door with a pair of cheap 
shoes on her brown feet and great tears in her tremulous, quick-glancing eyes. 
The house contained two rooms, and only the coarsest furniture. The walls, 
however, and the ceiling were hung with fresh boughs, and ground-pine, and 
ivy, as if decorated for a Christmas. This was the work of Midge, who kept 
the decaying walls covered with living green. 

The mother we found quite low with a congestive fever; and the strange 
child was beside herself with grief and anxiety, although I had thought her the 
last creature to be moved by either affection or fear. She now clung to the 
physician’s hand, and turned her inexplicable eyes beseechingly to me. The 
window over my shoulder, and the white curtain depending from it, were a min- 
iature sea and a fairy sail when mirrored in those eyes; and in their liquid 
pupils flashed and faded the reflection of my own face, like that of a pale diver 
sinking into unknown depths. 

Midge had brought te the bedside everything their meagre pantry afforded to 
tempt her mother’s appetite. She ran to the spring, and fetched a fractured 
pitcher with cool water. She hid her face in the coarse bed-clothes and sobbed ; 
she clung silently around her mother’s neck; she hugged the dying woman’s 
hand. I have never seen a more touching scene than the parting of these 
iriendless creaturés, each knowing that she was the only being in the world who 
was dear to the other. 

When it was known in the neighborhood that Midge and her mother were 
suffering, they received attention and assistance ; but too late to help the latter. 
A pine coffin, followed by the clergyman, by one mourner, by myself, and half a 
dozen others, was carried into the briery grave-yard, and into the most neglected 
corner. We listened to a few words at the open grave, and then went home to 
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our dinners. The burial service was shortened by omitting the usual hymn ; 
but a brown thrush, from a near maple, poured a song so glad and good, that, if 
it did not reach the woman’s closed ears under ground, it followed her spirit to 
the gates of heaven. 

The personal effects of the deceased were trifling, with the exception of two 
old letters, which were found wrapped in a tattered bit of newspaper and laid 
carefully away, and which I have still in my possession. That these worn mis- 
sives, after the lapse of fourteen years, should fall, at last, into my hands, and 
in such a manner, was a fact so strange as to excite in me, at that time, the 
deepest nervous feeling. They were a key most unexpected, startling. They 
were written on coarse paper, with poor ink, and, as was the case before envel- 
opes came into general use, each bore the post-mark and superscription, and 
red wafer on a blank part of the sheet. The first is dated at Dedham, October 
21, 1838, and is evidently an answer to a letter received by the writer. Together 
with two pages of gossip not pertinent to this history, it contains the following 
passage : 

I don’t see what difference it makes to the Stevens wether you was marrid or not. 
They said they wanted you to go to indianay with them, and you said you’d go, and I am 
glad you partid at Springfiel ; but I don’t know wether you ever find your uncle in Canaday 
or not. You said you would stay in North Hamton till you hear from me ; but I have no 
news to rite, excep John feels clear down, and don’t say mutch. Fokes talk some about 
you; but everbody is sorry, and don’t like to talk mutch. 


The next letter is dated six weeks later, and contains the following : 

John has ackted strainge ever sens you went. I never said a word what I thought to 
anybody ; but I think so more and more that John did do it, and I beleive he did. When 
I mended his jacket, I found the stuff in his watch pocket, and I thoght it might be 
pison, and I kep it to just send to you anyhow. 


Enclosed in this letter, was a bit of paper, which appeared to be a leaf torn 
from the account-book of an illiterate person. On one side is a memorandum 
of work done by some laborer ; and from the other it appears that somebody’s 
account was “ paid in full this day, June 13, 1838 ”—four days before the date of 
death on the tomb-stone of the carpenter in the Dedham grave-yard. Closely 
wrapped in this paper were a few grains of a white crystalline substance, which, 
on examination, I found to be corrosive sublimate. The first of these letters is 
directed to “ Mary Maccamic, North hampton, Hamden Co.,* Massachusetts.” 
The next is directed to the same, at “ Winsor, Vermont,” and both are signed 
by “Rebecca Kramer.” 

I never knew whether “Stevens” was the name of the family with whom 
Mary Maccamic removed from Eastern Massachusetts ; but “ John,” mentioned 
in the letters, could have been no other than her father, the brother of the 
writer. The life of the unfortunate and probably demented Mary, for the sev- 
eral years between her being addressed at Windsor and known at Blood’s Tavy- 
ern, must remain a matter of conjecture—I could learn only the facts I have 
given as to her career. The letters, however, show clearly enough that she left 
her companions at Springfield, and attempted to reach a relative in Canada. But 
there was now revealed a point of more interest and importance than the iden- 
tity of the woman and child, or their adventures. 

Rebecca Kramer alludes to some unexplained act, of which she believes her 


* Northampton is in Hampshire County, adjoining Hampden. 
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brother to have been the author. She finds in his pocket a poison ; his personal 
appearance and habits undergo a change; he becomes so soon and so far a 
monomaniac as to make doubtful the real soundness of his mind in 1838; al- 
though considered austerely virtuous, he possessed strong passions and will; he 
must have been angered toward his daughter and intended son-in-law, by reason 
of their indiscretion ; the town record states that the latter died of cholera mor- 
bus ; symptoms of that disease would attend corrosive poisoning. In 1859, I 
could find but one individual—an old lady—who had personal knowledge of the 
carpenter’s sickness. She remembered that the disease appeared to be a slight 
derangement of the stomach and bowels; that the doctor was called; that his 
horse had cast a shoe, and he came on foot, bringing, as was customary then, 
his “ saddle-bags” of medicine ; that he overtook John Maccamic, also on a 
visit to the sick man, at the foot of the hill; that Maccamic relieved the doctor 
of the saddle-bags, and bore them on his own arm when the two reached the 
house ; that the doctor stayed to tea, leaving a simple dose for the patient ; that 
Maccamic, after the doctor was gone, assisted in preparing the medicine, admin- 
istered it himself, and immediately left for home ; and that a sudden relapse and 
death followed. When I hinted my suspicions, and my purpose in questioning 
her, the old lady shook her head, and said she never suspected anything wrong, 
and thought Maccamic was not capable of a criminal act. Yet all these circum- 
stances, in the absence of aught to rebut them, are evidence that Midge’s grand- 
father, before her birth, caused the death of her father. While the physician 
was taking his tea in another room, Maccamic might easily have filched the poi- 
son from the leathern medicine case, torn a leaf from his memorandum-book, 
and replaced in his vest pocket so much of the poison as was not mixed with 
the medicine. 

Yet, to me, the strongest proof was such as could not be received under 
common rules of evidence. When I became certain of the identity of Mary 
Maccamic, recalled the events of her early life, and saw the eyes of her strange 
child dance, and shimmer, and literally ripple under the sunlight, I knew those 
perfect living mirrors reflected the flashing sea at Marblehead, as the mother’s 
longing, pleased eyes had done in the first days of her loneliness and sorrow. 
And, seeing this, it was impossible to escape the conviction, which many 
thoughtful considerations of the subject during sixteen years have but made 
stronger, that there was also revealed in those mysterious eyes, as in a wizard’s 
glass, another scene, which might have been actually witnessed by the mother, 
but which, if not witnessed, must have been vividly before her excited imagin- 
ation—the scene of this unnatural murder. 

Mary’s visit to Marblehead was attributed to the natural desire of avoiding 
the observation of her friends, and her subsequent emigration was attributed to 
the same sensitiveness. This motive, however, was assigned because no other 
was apparent. Rebecca Kramer’s letter indicates that she had not positive 
knowledge of the suspected crime, and she would hardly charge her own brother 
with it openly, except on positive knowledge. But had Mary known the whole, 
filial affection and a sense of her own criminality might have sealed her lips, 
and led her footsteps where they could not be traced. This was probably not 
the first communication between the two women on this subject, and it is also 
probable that Mary’s facilities for knowing the truth were far better than her 
aunt’s. 

Considering all this, who can doubt that when Mary watched the glittering 
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waves at \larbleheac, she knew or suspected the dreadful fact? With what in- 
tensity of feeling must she have conjured up the tragic scene—her slight father 
stealthily poisoning her stalwart lover! What pictures of the act must have 
filled her dreams, and crowded her throbbing brain! The images of the two 
men were before her in a fearful connection. Their shadows were a part of 
every scene she looked on. They stole between the sunshine and the sparkling 
brine, and followed the vanishing brightness of the water, to reappear and follow 
still the vanishing brightness of the ripples in eyes as yet unborn ; to return like 
spectral witnesses revisiting the tainted spot where crime is done; to rise from 
the abyss where shadows live and re-enact each day their horrid pantomime in 
the eyes of one who must inherit, with the blood of the two men, the conse- 
quences of their acts. The faces of the mimes seen in the chiid’s eyes could 
not be recognized, but their forms and movements, as before described, perfectly 
accorded with my hypothesis. What at first seemed most against it was the 
fact that I had distinctly seen the phantoms, as I then supposed, shake 
hands; but when, in 1859, I learned the fuller particulars, this stumbling-block 
became a stepping-stone to my conclusion. This action showed, more likely, 
the reclining figure receiving from the other’s hand something too small to be 
distinguished in the diminutive reflex—a wine-glass, perhaps, containing the 
poisoned medicine. 

The inscrutable law, by which this most secret deed in all the life of an 
elderly man was photographed on a retina that had not known the light—this 
let the physiologist explain, when he explains the many similar phenomena of 
mind and matter which elude his firmest grasp, and baffle the subtlest thought. 
The whim of old Maccamic about the tell-tale mirror—was it not more than a 
fantasy after all? 

Midge was taken home by my friend, who promised to keep her in his family 
until she should be able to support herself. A few years later, he obtained for 
her a situation as teacher in a public school at the West. Of her subsequent 
life I have lost all trace. Knowing that a publication of the foregoing facts 
could serve no purpose of justice at the late date of their discovery, I have 
heretofore hesitated to write this sketch ; but knowing, also, that the poor girl, if 
living, does not bear her mother’s name, and believing that the remarkable facts 
described would not be uninteresting to the scientific reader, I. have finally 
thought best to put this singular case of crime and its results on record. 

I left Blood’s Tavern late in September, 1852, and have not been there since. 
Midge acknowledged before I went that she tried to frighten me in the woods, 
and entered at my bed-room window to regain the crystal from my pocket. She 
added, too, that no one ever stoned her chickens or insulted her mother, without 
receiving such punishment as her hands could give. She accompanied me down 
the lane to meet the Windsor stage, fastening a scarf about her shoulders, as 
she went, with a worn pin she had removed from her late mother’s kerchief; 
and as I bade her good-by at the coach a tear from her haunted eyes fell on the 


glittering serpent at her breast. 
CHAUNCEY HICKOXx, 





BEECHDALE. 


By MARIAN HARLAND. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SPRING was forward that year. Mrs. Baxter; walking on the presidential 
portico at noon of a bright day in the third week of April, complimented the 
extraordinary benignity of that usually coy month by sporting the first white 
dress of the season. 

A knot of irreverent students collected about the window of one of the col- 
lege lormitories, catching glimpses of her snowy draperies fluttering from pillar 
to pillar of the porch, made merry over profane pleasantries, touching “ flourish- 
ing almond trees” and “antique angels.” 

“Wonder if she wears that red flannel night-cap to ward off the rheuma- 
tism!” said one, directing his puny arrow of wit at the “individualizing ” scarlet 
scarf, now wound turban-wise about her classic head, the silken fringes sweep- 
ing her shoulder. 

“It is a piratical flag!” rejoined another. “And, there! she is signalling 
some poor wretch on to his doom!” 

The lady president had waved her handkerchief to some one in or near the 
college, and halted at the top of the front steps to receive him. 

“Who is the latest victim?” asked those in the rear of the party, as the 
foremost craned his neck to peer down upon the campus. 

“ One who is able to take care of himself,” was the response. “No less a 
personage than his royal highness!” 

This sobriquet, let me explain, was applied to Professor Fordham in no 
unkind or depreciatory spirit by his classes. Originally intended as a play upon 
his Christian name, it grew into popular esteem as descriptive of their pride in 
his manly carriage and knightly demeanor. The quintette at the window watched 
him with interest and admiration now, as he strode along the gravel road lead- 
ing to the president’s house. 

“He would march up to the cannon’s mouth in the same style,” commented 
the chief speaker. “ Did you ever see better shoulders ?” 

“Did you ever see a better man?” interrogated the fifth of the group—a 
grave senior, who had not spoken before. 

And to the honor of the watchers as of the watched, be it recorded, that a 
hearty acquiescence in his verdict followed the question. 

The goodly man found abundant favor, likewise, in Mrs. Baxter’s eyes, as she 
invited him to enter her abode. 


** Will you walk into my parlor?” 
Said the spider to the fly, 


Sang one of the graceless rascals in the dormitory, as a commentary upon the, 
to them, dumb show. 
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It was to Roy anything but dumb. Mrs. Baxter was excruciatingly voluble 
in excusing herself for “what you must, I am certain, consider an unparalleled 
liberty, my dear professor !”’ she continued, when he was seated. 

“But my own mind being ill at ease, I could not resist the impulse to waylay 
you and unburden—” making as though she would clutch her heart—then 
sprawling both hands, her arms widely-divergent lines from her heaving bust— 
“undurden myself to you, as the person most likely to sympathize with and to 
ameliorate my anxieties. I had nearly said, my maternal anxieties. And, indeed, 
Mr. Fordham, I could hardly love your sweet wife more if she were, in truth, 
my child. Dear to me as the representative of the beloved friend of my youth, 
she has enhanced that partiality a thousand-fold by her own worth and loveli- 
ness.” 

The polite interest with which her auditor had received her prefatory remarks 
was replaced by uneasiness, instant and intense. He had made a motion to 
arise, when the words, “your sweet wife,” passed her writhing lips. She hin- 
dered him with the outspread hands. 

“ Not that there is any cause for new and immediate alarm,” she went on to 
assure him. “ But I was there, this morning. She keeps up bravely when you 
are at home, I dare say?” 

“She never complains. I have had my apprehensions lest the untimely 
heat of the weather had been prejudicial to her strength. She has little appe- 
tite, and is paler than formerly, but I attributed—” 

“Yes! of course!” interrupted Mrs. Baxter, hastily. “I taxed her to-day, 
with having deceived you as to the extent of her lassitude and depression. I 
surprised her lying upon the sofa in her room, with the stains of fresh and 
copious tears upon her cheeks. She tried to laugh me out of my fears by talk 
of nervousness and hysteria, but Mr. Fordham, her precise likeness in look 
and manner at that moment to her sainted mother, sent a poignant fear through 
my soul. I have always maintained that my precious Ginevra’s life might have 
been prolonged had her husband consulted with those who were familiar with 
her idiosyncracies. Although—I will reveal to you, my dear sir, what I have 
never lisped to her child—my cousin carried a blighted heart to Beechdale when 
she went thither as Mr. Kirke’s bride. An unfortunate misunderstanding had 
alienated her from her early love. She had neither seen nor heard from him 
for two years—indeed, believed him to be the husband of another, when she 
accepted Mr. Kirke. Upon the eve of her bridal, the man on whom she had 
really bestowed her affections returned, and sought an interview. What should 
she have done?” 

“Confessed all to her promised husband !” came low and sternly from the 
man’s heart. “ He would have resigned her to her early lover without a word of 
rebuke. I knew Mr. Kirke well. I do not speak unadvisedly.” 

“ Such was my counsel. But she would not heed it. She refused to look 
again upon the face of him whose heart was breaking with love and vain regrets, 
and went right on to her bridal. And her daughter, if subjected to a like test, 
would act as she did.” 

“You say Jessie is not well?” said Roy, abruptly. 

There were limits even to his staunch fortitude. He could not hear other 
lips tell what would be Jessie’s action were an abhorrent marriage forced upon 
her by conscience or honor. 

“In my estimation, she is very far—” arms again divergent—“ very far from 
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well, even taking into consideration the provocatives to languor you alluded to 
just now. Furthermore—and I deg you to receive this intimation in the spirit 
in which I offer it! she is homesick for Beechdale and her sister. I adverted 
to them casually, to assure myself that my suspicions were correct, and her 
eyes filled again directly. But when I said, ‘I wish Eunice could pay you a 
visit! You must often be lonely,’ the loyal wife took alarm. ‘Indeed, Cousin 
Jane, no one could take kinder care of me than Roy does,’ she said, warmly. ‘He 
spoils me to death, and when he is at home, I desire no other society.’ Never- 
theless, Mr. Fordham, she does need change of air and scene, her mother 
pined herself into an untimely grave in her longing for a sight of her old home 
and the faces of beloved ones.” 

Roy was silent—his eyes downcast, his lips whitening with the pressure this 
story had brought to bear upon him. It was not so much the knowledge that 
in sending his wife away he would rob his life of repression and self-denial of 
the little sunshine left to it, as the thought that she was sickening of his com- 
panionship ; could not live and grow in his shadow. This was the naked truth, 
disguise it as she might from her cousin; deny it as she probably did to herself. 
Tn every point of Mrs. Baxter’s description he recognized this terrible sense of 
bondage, crushing spirit and life ; heard even in her tribute to his loving watch- 
fulness over her health and bodily comfort, the plaint set to rhythm in the 
poem he had learned by heart at one reading. 


Like a chained thing caressed 
By the hand it knows the best, 
3y the hand which, day by day, 
Visits its imprisoned stay, 
Bringing gifts of fruit and blossom 
From the green earth’s plenteous bosom : 
All but that for which it pines, 
In these narrow, close confines, 
With a sad and ceaseless sigh— 
Wild and wingéd Liberty!” 


With a deep inspiration that was the farewell to more hopeful dreams than he 
knew until then he had nursed, he collected his senses to reply, 

“It was my intention to take Jessie to Beechdale in June, at the beginning 
of my vacation. She set the time herself, I can see now, out of consideration 
forme. But she shall go atonce. I thank you for your more than friendly con- 
cern for her, your frank dealing with me.” 

Mrs. Baxter attended him to the portico, disclaiming, cautioning and thanking 
him, gesticulating through it all—as the wickedest of the wicked quintette of 
observers had it—“‘like a lunatic windmill.” They espied no change in the pro- 
fessor’s gait or air. He walked firmly, head erect and countenance composed, 
and their distance from him was too great to allow them to note the want of color 
in his complexion. 

He entered his own house more slowly than he had trodden the pavement. 
Jessie came to the sitting-room door while he was hanging up his hat and dusting 
his boots in the hall. 

“Your step sounds weary!” she said. “It is very warm to-day, is it not?” 

During his brief answer he surveyed her narrowly, the dread that had been 
gnawing his heart all the way home sharpening his vision in the search for signs 
of debility and disease. 

She, too, wore a white dress, but a black grenadine shawl was folded over her 
chest, and Roy’s eye rested aghast upon the thin hand that held it together. 
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What had he been thinking of, not to discern the inroads of the destroyer in this 
and in the finer oval of her face, in the slight cough that succeeded her question, 
and the hurried breathing he heard as he approached her? If his awakening 
should have come too late! 

“I believe I have the spring fever,” he said, affecting to suppress a yawn. 
“This weather puts one in mind of country delights ; makes him crave the 
secret of the fresh earth, and the sight of green and growing things ?” 

“Then take a look at my conservatory,” she returned, smilingly, leading the 
way to the open bay-window. 

The sill, within and without, was crowded with plants. She had been at 
work among them for an hour, and they were in their freshest trim. The prun- 
ing scissors lay upon the shelf, and taking them up, she clipped a sprig of helio- 
trope, another of mignonetie, a rosebud, and a bit of citron-aloe, bound them 
together, and offered them playfully to her husband. 

“Thank you! They are very sweet, very beautiful! How does the jessamine 
thrive ?” 

“ Not so well as it should—the ungrateful little thing! I am afraid it cannot 
flourish in this high latitude. It needs warmer earth—less fitful sunshine,” said 
Jessie, shaking her head pensively. ° 

Roy detected another meaning in her thoughtfulness. Ungenial influences 
were sapping her vitality, and the analogy between her lot and that of her fading 
favorite wore upon her imagination. 

“We will try again!” 

He had to clear his throat before he spoke again. Jessie smiled slightly, 
with no suspicion of the communication that awaited her. She even stooped to 
pick off a few dead leaves that had previously escaped her notice. The two 
were side by side within the recess—so near together that the warm breeze blew 
the light folds of the wife’s dress over the husband’s arm; but she recked no 
more of the wretchedness kept down by his strong will than if a thousand ocean 
leagues had divided them. 

“TI have been thinking seriously to-day of taking you to Beechdale, and 
leaving you in Eunice’s charge for a time,” continued Roy, presently. “ You are 
not so rosy and blithe here as you were among the mountains.” 

“TI am very well—entirely contented!” she interposed, reddening vividly. 

“You are kind to say so,” gratefully. “ But there are other reasons why you 
should anticipate the date originally set for your visit to your old home. Eunice 
has been very self-denying and patient, and she should have her reward. While 
you are regaining health and strength, you can accumulate a plentiful supply of 
seeds, cuttings and roots of all descriptions, beside studying floriculture with 
your sister. For, in your absence, I shall have a real conservatory built back of 
this room, and our long-talked-of oriel run out here. The work will be done 
better if I am on the ground to overlook operations, and it would not be pleasant 
for you to remain in the house while it is in confusion. It will be a convenience 
all around, you see.” 

Jessie had turned her face quite away, and seemed to be gazing at some 
object in the street. 

“TI see,” she said, finally, “ when do you wish me to go?” 

“ Whenever it suits your convenience. If you desire my escort, we had best 
leave Hamilton on Saturday of this or the next week.” 

“T can travel alone easily, if it is not convenient for you to leave your classes. 
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If you go on Saturday, you lose Monday also. This is Tuesday. I can be 
ready by Thursday morning.” 

Roy pinched the succulent stems of his flowers until the perfume grew hot 
and sickly. How anxious she was to be gone! She had gasped when he 
opened this door of escape from her cage, as if she already saw “ wild and 
winged liberty ” beyond. 

“You do not think it necessary to notify Eunice of your coming, then?” he 
asked. 

“I donot. She is always at home, and always ready to see me. If you 
think differently you can telegraph on Thursday morning, when I am fairly 
gone.” 

And thus the question was settled. 

Jessie began to pack that afternoon, worked so diligently that she was wan 
and appetiteless by tea-time. Roy had met Fanny Provost on the street, and 
asked her to drop in in the evening, since his wife’s departure was so near. 
Her brother and Selina Bradley came with her, and the young hostess revived 
visibly in their society. Her eyes and color were brilliant; her laugh ready; 
her repartee pointed and felicitous. She was like another being in the near 
prospect of liberation—* heartlessly cheerful,” said Selina, with her usual apti- 
tude for making unlucky observations. 

“One would think you were tired of each other already—you two!” she sub- 
joined. “And you haven’t been married half a year!” 

The weather changed on the morrow. Coming home at night-fall, Roy found 
Jessie standing at the western window, surveying sorrowfully the unfavorable 
aspect of the heavens. 

“It will be very unpleasant travelling in the rain!” she said, as he entered. 
“The sun went down behind a portentous bank of clouds.” 

It was evident that the possibility of a single day’s delay made her restless 
and uneasy. 

You may soon run out of the storm into the region of blue skies and milder 
air,” he encouraged her to believe. “If not, 1 think you may venture to go all 
the same. You will be sheltered and dry in the cars.” 

“True!” she answered, musingly, returning to her survey of the unpromis- 
ing horizon. 

She was perturbed, still, and unusually taciturn while they were at supper ; 
dull and spiritless during the two hours they spent together in the sitting-room ; 
arousing herself with painful effort to reply to his remarks, and rarely offering 
one of her own accord. KRoy’s attempts at cheerful conversation were less 
evenly sustained than was customary with him in her presence. It was not his 
intention that this last evening should be one of gloomy constraint; but it ap- 
proximated this more nearly every moment. Both were abstracted, and each 
was unwilling that the other should divine the direction of that abstraction. So 
the pauses in the sluggish flow of talk became more and more frequent until, at 
half-past nine, Jessie arose, with a sigh of relief. 

“IT must get a good night’s rest, if I am to travel to-morrow. Will you ex- 
cuse me if I go up-stairs thus early ?” 

“Do not let me detain youa moment! Is there nothing I can do to assist 
you?” 

“ Nothing—thank you! There will be time to strap my trunks in the 
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morning. You still think I had better go—whatever may be the weather?” 
stopping with the door in her hand. 

“] do—certainly—if you are well enough.” 

“Very well. I have ordered breakfast at half-past six. Good night.” 

The cold, indifferent accents sunk to the bottom of his heart like lead. What 
a mill-stone about this woman’s neck was her marriage vow! His endeavors 
to make it lighter and her existence endurable—the work to which he had given 
his best energies and wisest deliberations—the self-abnegation and prayerful 
struggle he had accepted as the penalty of his grievous indiscretion, had proved 
futile. He had guarded eye, tongue, and action for five months ; drilled them 
in friendly looks, words and deeds, lest a glimmer of the affection that glowed 
—a pent, but consuming fire in his soul—should dismay or offend her, had min- 
istered to her with a lover’s constancy and tenderness without hope of love’s 
reward. And this was the end! Her constitution—physical and spiritual— 
had succumbed to the attrition of duty against womanly instinct. With vain 
care he had kept her shackles out of view. She had never forgotten that she 
was a slave. The untamable heart was beating itself to death against the pris- 
on walls. She had not loved him when she married him, had written to him 
while the right of free speech remained to her, of the “months of doubt and 
suffering” which had driven her to confess this. What were these to the hor- 
rors of her present bondage! “From which I cannot release her!” he repeated 
for the thousandth time. 

His habit was to go to the library when she left him for the night, but he 
lingered this evening in the apartment he had fitted up for her with such fond 
pride—which she had consecrated forever to him by her abiding. There was a 
cruel pleasure in noting the tokens of her recent presence, in inhaling the odor 
of the flowers she had tended, touching the books she had handled. She 
could never be more to him than she was now. He had admitted that persua- 
sion months ago. He believed now, that she must hereafter be less; that the 
solace of her friendship would be denied him. Else, why her anxiety to be rid 
of him? her chafing at the threatened delay of a day in her flight back to the 
only real home she had ever known? Was the memory of the evanescent 
phantasy of her girlhood—the brief space during which she had deluded herself 
into the belief that she loved him, so hateful that she would shun the sight 
of one who kept it in continual remembrance? And in the face of these 
frightful odds, could it be true that he, a sane man, had cherished a lurking 
fancy—hardly so definite as a hope, that he might yet win her back to preference 
for his society ? 

A loud ring at the door-bell startled him into consciousness of the hour and 
place. The only servant of the small household had gone up to bed; and the 
master went himself, to admit the unseasonable visitor. 

“ Good-evening !” said a tamiliar voice, when the door was unclosed, and 
Dr. Baxter walked in naturally and coolly as if it were not ten o’clock at night, 
and he plentifully besprinkled with rain. “I was out thinking—and walking 
after the hot day—and chancing to observe that I was at your door, I stopped 
to say ‘Good-by’ to Jessie—to your wife. Mrs, Baxter mentioned to-night at 
tea, that she was going to Beechdale to-morrow.” 

He had obeyed Roy’s impulse in the direction of the sitting-room, but de- 
clined to take a cchair. His cravat was a damp string, the handkerchief twisted 
about his left hand bore marks of terrific usage, and when he removed his hat, 
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every one of his stiff grey hairs appeared to have gone into business on its 
own account, so distinct was its independent existence. His eyes were like 
those of a partially awakened somnambulist, and his voice had dreamy inflec- 
tions. Had his own mood been less sad, Roy must have smiled at the grotesque 
apparition, uncouth even to one so familiar with the peculiarities of the good 
man as was his coadjutor in the business of his life. As it was, he appreciated 
gratefully the love the old scholar bore his former ward, and the new proof of 
this evinced by his stepping without the charmed circle of metaphysical or 
scientific lucubrations to pay this, for him, rare visit of neighborly courtesy and 
affectionate interest. 

“T am sorry Jessie has retired,” he said, sincerely. ‘She would have been 
happy to see you. But, in view of her journey, she went up to her chamber 
nearly an hour ago.” 

The doctor shook himself out of a menacing relapse. 

“Eh! asleep, is she? Ah, well! that is as it should be. Don’t disturb 
her! I merely called to bid her ‘God speed!’ She is a dear and a good girl. 
She carries our love and best wishes with her into her retirement. Since she 
is not up, I’ll leave my message with you”—with an ominous twitch of the 
creased handkerchief, and a dreamier accent. “We shall hardly see her again 
until autumn, I suppose? I infer as much from what Mrs. Baxter has told 
me of her plans.” 

“ There has been no definite time set for her return,” said Roy, evasively, 
his heart heavier than before, if possible, at the thought that Jessie had inti- 
mated to her cousin her desire for a long sojourn in the country. 

“You will be lonely without her !” the worthy president observed—something 
in the aspect of this, her especial apartment—conveying to his straying wits an 
indistinct perception of the void‘ her absence would make in the daily existence 
of the man before him. In his own way, he missed his restless and faithful 
Jane when she was not at home. 

“T shall!” 

Not another word before the lips were closely sealed. 

The doctor looked at him quickly and keenly, then put out his hand to pat 
his shoulder. 

“Keep up a brave heart, my lad! Nothing cheats time of heaviness like 
work and hope. One you will find here. The second will culminate in fruition 
when you are reunited to the beloved one, and, please God—in the blessedness 
of a father’s love and delight when your first-born is given into your arms. It 
is a joy He has seen fit to deny me. His will be done! But I have not, on 
that account, the less sympathy with you at this juncture. Say to Jessie from 
me that my prayers will follow her. You will go to her at the beginning of vaca- 
tion, of course. And should you wish to run down to her for a day or two each 
week during term-time, I will gladly take your classes. You can recompense 
me by letting me christen the heir”—a fatherly smile overspreading the dry 
face. “The advent is expected about the middle of July, Mrs. Baxter says. 
I hope all will go well.” 

Conscious that in the drunkenness of his astonishment, he returned a lame 
and seemingly ungracious reply to offer and congratulations, Roy made no 
movement to detain the eccentric guest, when he, after another musing look 
around the apartment, as wondering how he had got there, espied the door, and 
approached it with the briefest of ‘ Good-nights.” While the master of the 
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house stood rooted to the floor, the visitant accomplished his exit, unchallenged 
and unattended. Another man would have taken mortal offence at the lack of 
respectful notice. The doctor, in his semi-trance, had not an idea of the com- 
motion he had excited. 

“I am not surprised that I am an offence in her sight!” muttered the hus- 
band, at length, passing a shaking hand over his pale forehead. “She ought to 
hate me! She would if she were not an angel! Poor child! And she has 
borne it all in silence!” 

He was sitting, his arms crossed upon the table, and his head laid upon 
them, when Jessie glided in stealthily. Over her white wrapper she had thrown 
a crimson shawl, and her long hair was loose upon her shoulders. Whatever 
resolve had drained her cheeks and lips of bloom, and lighted the steady flame 
in her eyes, had been acted upon with precipitation, lest her nerve should fail. 

She halted upon the threshold on seeing the bowed figure ; then advanced 
more rapidly, but without noise. 

“ Roy! are you awake?” 

“Veet” 

But he did not lift his face. 

“Can you listen to me for a few moments ?” 

“ As long as you wish.” 

His voice was hollow and tremulous to plaintiveness; but she took heart 
from its exceeding, if mournful gentleness. 

“T cannot sleep to-night,” she commenced, hurriedly ; “still less can I leave 
you to-morrow without expressing to you, however feebly, my sense of the 
goodness and mercy you have shown me from the hour I entered this house 
until now. I may have appeared unobservant and unthankful, may have seemed 
to accept your benefits as if they were my due, when in reality I was unworthy 
of the least of them all; but it was because I did not know in what form to 
express my gratitude. If, in my acquiescence in your proposal that I should go 
to my sister for a season, I have used few words, have not thanked you for this 
new proof of your delicate watchfulness over my comfort and happiness, I beg 
you to attribute my short-comings to other reasons than insensibility or miscon- 
struction of your motives. I was entirely unprepared for the suggestion, and I 
had dared to believe that you would see fit to let me remain here, until we could 
go to Beechdale together.” 

Standing on the other side of the table, she saw a slight, but eager change in 
the expression of the mute form. It was as if his hearing were strained for her 
next utterance, but the features were still concealed. 

On the roof of the bay-window the soft drops of the April shower were be- 
ginning to fall in musical whispers. : 

Jessie put out a hand upon the marble-top of the table to steady herself as 
she resumed. There was something in this continued silence that awed and 
made her incoherent. It was unlike Roy’s usual reception of her advances, his 
ready and indulgent courtesy. 

“TI know you so well—your purity of purpose, the standard of excellence 
you set for your motive and deed, your earnest desire to make me happy—that 
I fear you will, when I am gone, accuse yourself of want of skill or judgment 
in your treatment of me. I want you to remember then that I broke through 
the reserve we have heretofore aided one another to maintain, to assure you that, 
in no one particular would I have had your action different from what it has 
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been—that in language and demeanor you have been alike noble. Deserving 
your reprobation, I have received tender respect ; having forfeited, by my fickle- 
ness and falsehood, all claim to kindness, I have been cherished as the truest 
wife in the land might hope to be. Something tells me that, when we part to- 
morrow, it will be to meet no more in time. It may be the presentiment is born 
of my own distempered imagination ; but it has drawn my whole soul out in a 
longing I cannot frame into speech to be at peace with you; to feel your hand 
again upon my head; to hear you call me once, just once more, by the holy 
name of ‘wife.’ For I am your wife, Roy! Unworthy as I am of the title, it is 
the only glory I have. Until yesterday, I had hoped to say this to you in very 
different language and circumstances. It is just that this expectation should be 
disappointed. I do not appeal from my sentence of exile ; but, by the memory 
of the love you once had for me—and I was faulty then as now—do not send 
me away unforgiven, and starving for your affection—my husband !” 

When he looked up, she was kneeling at his side, her eyes streaming with 
the tears that had choked her speech. 

Without a word, he drew her to him ; put back the hair from her face, every 
line of his own astir with a passion of pity and adoration she hardly dared look 
upon. It was a minute before he could articulate; then, the tense lips were 
moved into womanly softness. 

“ You can forgive me, then! my wife! Thank Gop!” 

He laid his cheek to hers, and she felt the great sobs of the breast against 
which she leaned. 

But for a long time there was nothing more said. 

Except by the rain-drops whispering over their heads, broken now and then 


by the wind into little gushes that sounded like laughter, happy to tearfulness. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


In the plenitude of her cousinly compassion for the lonely husband, Mrs, 
Baxter coaxed her spouse into escorting her to Mr. Fordham’s on Thursday 
evening. The day had been unpleasant, and the clouds were still dripping at 
irregular intervals. ‘ But it is an act of common humanity to visit the poor fel- 
low in his solitude, my dear, while the sense of desolation is fresh upon him,” 
she sighed, sympathetically. 

“Mr. Fordham was in the library,” said the servant, and to the library door 
the lady accordingiy tripped, with soundless foot-fall and countenance robed in 
decent pensiveness. Her light tap was unanswered, and entering bouncingly, 
as was her wont, she surp?ised Jessie sitting upon her husband’s knee, one hand 
buried in his dark hair, the other clutching his beard, in a fashion at once emi- 
nently undignified and saucy. Both were laughing so heartily that the knock 
of the would-be comforter had been unheard. 

When the confusion of mutual exclamations was over, Mrs. Baxter learned, 
to her astonishment, that the journey to Beechdale was postponed until after 
the College Commencement. 

“TI wouldn't go when I found Roy wanted to get rid of me,” said the trans- 
formed wife. ‘When I put him into the confessional, he owned who was his 
fellow-conspirator in the scheme for my banishment. For shame, Cousin Jane! 
I have long suspected you of a weakness for the handsome professor ; but you 
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stand convicted of a deliberate attempt to remove him from the guardianship of 
his legal protector, that your designs upon his heart might be more vigorously 
prosecuted. And no sooner is the coast clear, as you suppose, than you present 
yourself, arrayed in your best dress and choicest smiles, to make sure of your 
game. I shall never trust in human friendship again !” 

“You are ungenerous to triumph over me so openly—and in the poor, dear 
doctor’s hearing !” returned her cousin, holding her fan before her face, with a 
theatrical show of detected guilt. 

“I ought to have some compensation for the excruciating anguish the dis- 
covery cost me,” retorted Jessie. “Tongue cannot describe the tremendous 
struggle I went through before I could bring myself to undertake the investiga- 
tion of your perfidy and his susceptibility. I know just how Esther felt when 
she screwed her courage to the sticking-point, and made up her mind and her 
toilette to face Ahasuerus and a possible gallows.” 

Roy was pretending to listen to the doctor’s elaborate disquisition upon an 
important political question ; but he stole a sidelong glance at the sparkling face 
across the room, and smiled, in gladness of content. 

She was his blithe, lovesome witch again. The baleful enchantment that 
had ensnared her fancy and distracted her thoughts from dwelling upon him and 
his love—he refused to believe that he had ever lost her heart—was destroyed, 
and by him remembered no more as a thing of dread. More to spare him pain 
than to shield Orrin, Jessie had not entered into the particulars of her estrange- 
ment, or revealed who was the chief agent in bringing it about. Orrin’s name 
was not hinted at by either. 

“T had a bad, wild dream ”’—she thus explained her defection. “A dream 
that made me doubt you—heaven, myself, everything! that robbed me of love 
and hope, with faith. I was susceptible, giddy, undisciplined ; and I was griev- 
ously tempted by an evil spirit. Maybe “—humbly—” I am no better or wiser 
now ; but I am ready and thankful to give myself up to your guidance. I ought 
to be a good woman in future ; for I have been dealt with very tenderly by my 
Heavenly Father—and by you, my best earthly friend !” 

Roy had no fear. His second wooing was, he felt, crowned with more en- 
during, if more hardly-earned success than the first had been. He cared not to 
ask, or to surmise, by whose arts his image had been once clouded over, since 
he saw it now clearly mirrored in a heart tried by refining fires. 

The christening feast was not held until December, at which date Master 
Kirke Lanneau Fordham was four months and a half old. 

Eunice had taken her school and the cottage for a year, and the interesting 
féte could not be appointed until she could make her arrangements to be with 
her sister. Work for the good of others, and wholesome m@litation, had 
brought to her, as they must to all healthy, God-fearing souls, healing and peace 
during the months she had spent in her new domicile. With the July vacation 
had come Jessie and her husband ; and when the little claimant upon their love 
and care arrived, the lonely woman, who had put thoughts of her own wifehood 
and maternity far from her forever when she turned the key upon the souvenirs 
of her own love-dream, opened her heart and took in, with the babe, comfort and 
hope that were to her fresh and beautiful life. What Roy’s arguments and 
Jessie’s entreaties could not accomplish, the innocent young eyes and clinging 
baby-fingers effected within a month after her nephew’s birth. If Kirke went to 
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Hamilton, she would follow, she promised, and early December saw her domes- 
ticated in the Fordham household. 

“JT wish Orrin Wyllys and his wife were not coming this evening!” said 
Jessie, confidentially, to her sister, as they were arraying the boy for the grand 
occasion. 

Eunice looked in no wise surprised at the impetuous exclamation, albeit it 
was the first avowal of dislike of Roy’s relative she had ever heard from Jessie’s 
lips. 

“It would not have been expedient to omit them from your list of invitations, 
my dear,” she returned, with her slow, bright smile. “For Roy’s sake, you must 
disguise you antipathy.” 

“ Antipathy isn’t too strong a word, Euna! You cannot understand what 
reason I| have to distrust that man—to despise both himself and his wife! And 
papa’s boy’s adébué ought to be all brightness to mamma!” suspending the pro- 
cess of the toilette to strangle him with caresses. 

“He cannot hurt you now, love. Even poisonous breath soon passes from 
finely-tempered steel.” 

The look and tone silenced the other. Eunice’s insight of the tempter’s real 
character was deeper than she had imagined. Even she never dreamed how, 
and at what cost the knowledge had been gained. 

Miss Kirke was an attractive feature of the assembly that night. Many 
thought her far handsomer than her more lively sister. There was not one 
present who would not have ridiculed the idea of a comparison between her 
classic beauty and Mrs. Wyllys’s shrewish physiognomy. Once, these two 
ladies talked together for five minutes near the centre of the front parlor, the 
light from the chandelier streaming over both. Eunice was dressed with her 
usual just taste, in a lustreless silk trimmed with crape, a tiny illusion ruff 
enhancing the fairness of neck and face, her abundant hair arranged simply, 
without ornament. She possessed the rare accomplishment of standing still 
without stiffness, and no nervous play of fingers or features marred the exquisite 
repose of her bearing as she hearkened or replied to her companion. 

Hester was in the full glory of brocade, diamonds and point lace, with French 
flowers twisted in her pale tresses, and trailing bramble-wise down her back. 
She fidgetted incessantly ; her skin was muddy with biliousness and discontent ; 
she perked her faint eyebrows into a frown every other minute ; her very laugh 
was forced, and the viscid tones had a twang of pain or ill-humor. She was get- 
ting very tired of keeping up the appearance of conjugal felicity with so little 
assistance from her lord ; growing bitterly suspicious of the motives that had 
impelled him to the uncongenial marriage, and disposed to eye jealously every 
woman to whém he paid the most trifling attention. 

“TI presume you are baby-mad, like the rest,” she said, pulling viciously at 
the golden chain of her bouquet-holder. “I am in a deplorable minority here 
to-night. Christening parties are always bores to me. I am so sincere, you 
know, so apt to say what I think, that I can never go into raptures over the lit- 
tle monkeys, as everybody else does. I suppose, now, that is considered rather 
a fine child, isn’t it ?” 

“We think him a noble little fellow ; but we do not require the rest of the 
world to agree with us,” replied Eunice, with unruffled politeness. 

“T detest children—babies especially! I wouldn’t have one for a kingdom. 
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And Orrin cares no more for them than I do, although he is making a fool of 
himself over that bundle of lace, lawn and flannel in yonder.” 

Eunice, inwardly provoked at the irreverent description of the royal cherub, 
could yet respond, with apparent composure, 

“He does it from a sense of duty, or a desire for popularity, probably.” 

Then she turned to follow the direction of the wife’s scornful eyes. 

The folding doors were open, and through the archway they had a fair view 
of the mother, tempting her boy with a flower she had plucked from a bouquet 
near by, laughing at his open mouth, starting eyes and fluttering arms, as he 
tried to seize it. Orrin had approached her while his wife was speaking—ad- 
dressed her before she was aware of his vicinity. His remark, delivered with 
his most insinuating smile, and in his inimitable manner, was evidently a com- 
pliment to the beauty of the child; but she met it with lightness bordering upon 
contempt. Dropping the flower to the floor, she lifted the babe from his tempo- 
rary throne—the centre-table—and walked away. 

Mrs. Wyllys tittered shrilly, and clapped her hands. 

« A decided rebuff!” she sneered, more loudly than good breeding warranted. 
“It is strange, Miss Kirke, that your lady-killer is always so slow to learn the 
mortifying fact that he ceases to be irresistible when he has been guilty of the 
weakness of matrimony.” 

Orrin, nervously sensitive to her tones, heard and saw her, while he seemed 
to do neither ; saw, moreover, by whom she was standing, and that she showed 
beside her neighbor as a tawdry artificial rose, faded and tumbled, does when 
near a Stately, living lily. 

Seeing and admitting all this, he heaved an inaudible sigh that did not touch 
his eyes or chasten his careless smile. His inward moan was not, “ Me misera- 
ble!” or, “ Fool that I was!” or anything else poetical or tragic ; but—“ If I 
could have afforded it!” 

Men of his moral fibre and habits are not given to extravaganzas of repent- 
ance ; regarding such as disagreeable and unprofitable. They prefer, instead, 
to preserve the balance of self-complacency by making the best of the situation, 
and believing they have done all in their power to advance and secure their own 
interests. 1 

“The fair Euna will wear be\ter than mia cara sposa /” he owned, candidly. 
“But money outlasts beauty, and is more necessary to man’s happiness. Love 
is only a luxury—an indulgence too costly for the enjoyment of most wedded 
pairs.” 

He owed Eunice no grudge; found gentle satisfaction in reviewing their 
intercourse, akin to that he experienced in the contemplation of a fine mezzotint 
engraving, or a moonlight landscape. But Jessie irritated and piqued him. If 
her gay insensibility were bravado, he would yet make her drop the mask. His 
wife was right in affirming that the passion for conquest was not extinct after a 
year of married bliss. 

“ And she did worship me in those olden days,” he ruminated. “ Worshipped 
me madly and entirely—as few men are loved—as few women are capable of 
loving.” 

Lounging in a desultory way through the rooms, bowing to this, and exchang- 
ing a pleasant word with that one of the friends collected to do honor to the 
infant scion of the house, he contrived to waylay Jessie in the hall. She had 
transferred the baby to the nurse’s care, and was returning to her guests. A 
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fierce impulse possessed him as he marked her happy face, flushed by excitement 
into loveliness that had never been hers in her girlhood. She was passing him 
with a slight and careless nod, when he stopped her. 

“Can I speak with you for a moment ?” 

“ Now?” she said, dubiously, looking toward the parlors. 

“ Now / I can wait no longer! Is any one in the library ?” 

Before she could reply he had pushed the door back and led her in. The 
room was not needed for the use of the company, and was unlighted, except by 
the low fire in the grate. 

“T will light the gas,” said Jessie, trying to withdraw her hand from his 
clutch. 

He tightened the grasp. If he ever regained his lost influence, it must be 
by a coup d’etat—by threats rather than by flattery. A desperate expedient, but 
the case was not a hopeful one. 

“ What affectation of prudery is this?” he said, roughly. “Time was when 
you were less scrupulous about granting me interviews 1n the firelight. Do you 
imagine, silly child, that your over-acted farce of wifely devotion blinds me as it 
does the fools you have called together to-night to witness this pretty display of 
domestic felicity? Or,” his tone changing suddenly, “that any amount of cold- 
ness and cruelty can extinguish my love for you—the love you once confessed— 
in my arms, was reciprocated by yourself--then the betrothed of him who now 
believes you his loyal consort? You have found it an easy task to deceive him, 
because it is not in him to worship you as I do. You may struggle to escape 
from me, but you know I am speaking solemn truths. Don’t drive me to dis- 
traction, Jessie, or I shall divulge that which your husband, with all his phleg- 
matic philosophy, may resent. Resent possibly upon me—certainly upon you— 
in treatment you will find it hard to bear. I have warned you before, that 
generous forgiveness of an offence to his dignity and self-love is a height of 
virtue unknown to Roy Fordham.” 

“This is a specimen of the superior manliness, the lofty magnanimity you 
vaunt as your characteristics, is it ?” 

She had wrested her hand from him by this. The faint red glare revealed 
the outlines of a figure drawn up to its extreme height, and instinct with anger 
and defiance. The clear accents were stinging hail-stones. 

“T am not afraid of you, if I do shrink from your touch. I am glad you have 
given me this opportunity to say what you ought to know. You played upon my 
inexperience and loneliness when I was committed—a too-trustful child—to 
your care by my betrothed and my father. You tampered with my active imagi- 
nation and my credulity until you wrought in my mind distempered views of life ; 
suspicions—which you 4vew were groundless—of Roy Fordham’s honor and 
fidelity to myself.” 

“T suggested no suspicions,” he interrupted. 

“You nourished the germs planted by Hester Sanford’s slander. And when 
I did not know where I stood; when my brain was teeming with unhealthy 
fancies, and my heart sick with fever and thirst, you offered me what you called 
love—dragged from me the admission that I returned it.” 

“Since perfect frankness is the order of the day, allow me to observe that 
the ‘dragging’ was not a difficult process,” interjected Orrin, offensively. 

“T am willing to allow your amendment—if you will consent to have me re- 
peat this story in detail to all those assembled in the other room,” she returned, 
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undaunted. “I should enjoy the task, because it would pave the way to an 
avowal I should exult in publishing to the universe. It is that I value the least 
hair of my husband’s head more than I ever did you—body, soul, and what you 
denominate your heart ; that I had rather serve him as a bond-slave—and never 
receive a word or glance of affection, if only I might live near and for him—than 
to reign an empress by your side; that I never comprehend the height, depth 
and fulness of his condescension and love as when I reflect that these are be- 
stowed upon a woman who was once misled into the conviction that you were a 
true man, and that she cared for you. I stand ready to say all this—and more. 
I am no weak girl, now, to be terrified by bug-bears. There is a perfectness, even 
of human love, that casteth out fear. You forgot this when you threatened me 
with my husband’s displeasure.” 

She laughed, and all the corners of the quiet room caught up the mirthful 
echoes. 

“Why, if Roy stood where you do, I could tell him all you have said without 
a blush or tremor. I wish he knew everything !” 

“T think he does !” 

While she was speaking, a shape had loomed into motion from the further 
end of the library, and was now at her side. As her husband’s voice greeted 
her astonished ears, she felt his supporting arm about her. ' 

“Hush, my darling!” he said, at her stifled scream. “I came in for a book 
just before you entered. After hearing Mr. Wyllys’s preliminary remark, I 
thought it best to let you vindicate yourself without my help. Not that I needed 
to hear your justification, but 1 meant that he should. We will go back to our 
friends now. Shall I tell Mrs. Wyllys that you are waiting to take her home ”— 
to Orrin? 

“If you please,” was the equally formal reply. 

A week later, Selina Bradley brought Mrs. Baxter a piece of startling news. 

“It is certainly true!” she insisted, as the other looked her incredulity. 
“The house and furniture are offered for sale. It is uncertain when they will 
return. They may reside abroad for years. Mr. Wyllys affects to treat the plan 
as one they meditated long ago, but there are queer stories afloat. Hester is in- 
discreet, you know. The most unlikely—but a popular rumor is that she was 
furiously jealous of his attentions to Mrs. Fordham—or her sister—at the 
christening party.” 

“You may well say ‘unlikely !’” Mrs. Baxter said, uneasily eyeing the doc- 
tor, who had, until now, been buried in a book at a distant window. “They are 
going to Paris, you say?” 

The doctor had let go his cravat and pushed up his spectacles. 

“Yes; and if they like it as well as they think they shall, they will make 


that city their home for some months.” 
“Humph!” snorted the doctor. “They could not choose more wisely, 


Paris is the world’s repertory of gilded shams !” 


THE END. 


THE ATTEMPT AT STRASBOURG, 


As DESCRIBED BY LouIS NAPOLEON IN A LETTER TO HIS MOTHER. 





N October, 1836, Prince Louis Napoleon, then twenty-eight years of age, was 
residing with his mother, Queen Hortense, in the beautiful chateau of Aren- 
emberg, on the banks of Lake Constance, in Switzerland. On the 25th of the 
month, he took leave of his mother, and set out, in his private carriage, ostensi- 
bly to visit some friends. He was an exile from France, and could not enter the 
French territory but at the peril of his life. The object, however, of his jour- 
ney, which was not revealed to his mother, was to penetrate France at Stras- 
bourg, to rouse the garrison there in his favor, many of whose officers he had 
already enlisted in his behalf, and with their aid to introduce a revolution which 
should overthrow the throne of Louis Philippe, and reinstate the empire of Na- 
poleon, under the Duke of Reichstadt, Napoleon’s only son and heir, who was 
then a captive in Vienna. The enterprise failed. Louis Napoleon was taken 
a prisoner, and, without being allowed a trial, was sent, in a French ship-of-war, 
to Rio Janeiro, and thence to the United States. While on shipboard, on his 
long voyage, he wrote the following letter to his mother, giving a detailed ac- 
count of the adventure : 


My Moruer: To give you a detailed recital of my misfortunes 1s to renew 
your griefs and my own; and yet it is, at the same time, a consolation both to 
you and to me to make you acquainted with all the impressions which I have 
experienced, and with all the emotions which have agitated me since the end of 
October. You know what was the pretext which I gave at my departure from 
Arenemberg ; but you do not know that which was then passing in my heart. 
Strong in my conviction, which led me to contemplate the Napoleonic cause as 
the only national cause in France, as the only civilizing cause in Europe, proud 
of the nobleness and the purity of my intentions, I had fully decided to rein- 
state the imperial eagle, or to fall a victim to my political faith. 

I left, taking in my carriage the same road which I had followed three months 
before, to visit Unkirch and Baden. Everything was the same around me; but 
how great the difference in the impressions with which I was animated. I was 
then cheerful and serene as the day which illumined my path; now, sad and 
thoughtful, my spirit had taken the tinge of the humid and chilly air with which 
I was surrounded. I may be asked, what could have induced me to abandon a 
happy existence to run the risk of a hazardous enterprise? I should reply, that 
a secret voice urged me on, and that for nothing in the world should I have been 
willing to postpone to another epoch, an experiment which appeared to me to 
present so many chances of success. 

And that which is most painful of all for me to think of is, that now that 
reality has taken the place of supposition, I am firm in the belief that, if I had 
followed the plan I had first traced out, instead of being now under the equator 
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] should be in my own country. Of what importance to me are those 
vulgar cries which call me insane because I have not succeeded, and which 
would have exaggerated my merit had I t:iumphed. I take upon myself all 
the responsibility of the event; for I have acted from my own conviction, and 
not from the suggestion of others. Alas! were I the only victim I should have 
nothing to deplore. I have found in my friends devotion without bounds, and 
have not a reproach to make against any one. 

On the 27th, I arrived at Lahr, a small town in the grand duchy of Baden, 
where I expected news. When near that place, the axle of my carriage broke, 
which compelled me to retain there for a day. On the morning of the 28th, I 
left Lahr, and, retracing my steps, passed through Fribourg, Neubirsach, and 
Colmar, and arrived, at eleven o’clock in the evening, at Strasbourg, without the 
least obstruction. My carriage stopped at the Hotel de la Fleur, while I went 
to pass the night in a small chamber which had been engaged for me in the Rue 
de la Fontaine. ' 

There I saw, on the 29th, Colonel Vaudrey,* and submitted to him the plan 
of operations which I had sketched. But the colonel, whose noble and generous 
sentiments deserved a better fate, said : 

“ There is no occasion here for a conflict with arms. Your cause is too French 
and too pure to sully it by spilling French blood. There is only one means of 
acting which is worthy of you; for it will avoid all collision. When you are at 
the head of my regiment, we will march together to the house of General Voi- 
rol.t An old soldier will never resist the sight of you, or of the imperial eagle, 
so soon as he knows that the garrison follows you.” 

I approved of his reasons, and everything was decided upon for the following 
morning. A house had been taken in a street in the neighborhood of the Quarter 
of Austerlitz, where we were all to meet, to proceed thence to those barracks as 
soon as the regiment of artillery should be assembled. - 

That same night, the 29th, at eleven o’clock, one of my friends came to the 
Rue de la Fontaine to bring me to the general rendezvous, We passed across 
the whole city together. A bright moon illumined the streets. I took this fine 
night as a favorable omen for the next day. I attentively observed the places 
through which I passed. The silence which reigned there made an impression 
upon me. By what shall this calm be replaced to-morrow ! 

“ Nevertheless,” I said to my companion, “there shall be no disorder if I 
succeed ; for it is especially to prevent the troubles which frequently accompany 
popular movements that I have wished to attempt the revolution through the 
army. But,” I added, “what confidence, what a profound conviction, must we 
have in the nobleness of our cause, to face, not merely the dangers which we are 
about to encounter, but that public opinion which will so severely condemn us— 
which will cover us with reproaches, if we do not succeed. And yet, I take God 
to witness that it is not to satisfy a personal ambition, but because I believe I 
have a mission to fulfil, that I risk what is dearer to me than life—the esteem of 
my fellow citizens.” 

* Colonel Vaudrey was, at that time, in command of the Fourth regiment of artillery, which was sta- 
tioned at Strasbourg. It so happened that this was the same regiment with which Napoleon I. commenced 
his career at Toulon, and which received him with so much enthusiasm at Grenoble, on his return from Elba. 


Colonel Vaudrey had much renown as a brave man, and from his frank and cordial manners and devotion to 
the memory of the Emperor, was exceedingly popular with both the soldiers and citizens of Strasbourg. 


+ General Voirel, who was an ancient soldier of the empire, was in command of the division of troops 


stationed at Strasbourg. 
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On arriving at the house in the Rue des Orphelins, I found my friends assem- 
bled in two rooms on the ground floor. I thanked them for the devotion which 
they manifested for my cause, and said to them that, from that moment, we 
would share together good as evil fortune. One of the officers brought forward 
an eagle. It was that which had belonged to the Seventh regiment of the line. 
“The eagle of Labédoyére!”* they exclaimed, and each of us pressed it to his 
heart with lively emotion. All the officers were in full uniform. I had put on 
the artillery uniform, and upon my head the hat of a staff officer. 

The night appeared to us very long. I passed it in writing my proclama- 
tions, which I had not wished to print in advance, for fear of indiscretion. It 
was arranged that we should remain in this house until the colonel should send 
me word to proceed to the barracks. We counted the hours, the minutes, the 
seconds. Six o’clock in the morning was the appointed moment. How difficult 
it is to express what we feel under such circumstances ; for to live, is to make 
use of our organs, of our senses, of our faculties, of all the parts of ourselves 
which give us the sentiment of our existence. And in these critical moments, 
our faculties, our organs, our senses, exalted to the highest degree, are con- 
centrated on a single point. It is the hour which is to decide our whole destiny. 
One is strong when he can say to himself, “to-morrow I shall be the liberator 
of my country or I shall be dead.” Greatly is he to be pitied when circumstances 
have been such that he can neither be the one nor the other. 

Notwithstanding my precautions, the noise which a certain number of per- 
sons meeting together must make, awoke the people over head. We heard 
them get up and open the windows. It was five o’clock. We redoubled our 
caution and they went back to their beds. 

At last six o’clock was struck. Never did the tones of a clock vibrate so 
violently in my heart. But a moment after, the trumpet from the Quarter of Aus- 
terlitz came still more to accelerate its throbbings. The eventful moment drew 
near. A very considerable tumult was heard in the streets. Soldiers passed 
shouting. Horsemen upon the full gallop clattered by our windows. I sent an 
officer to ascertain the cause of this uproar. Had the commander of the place 
been informed of our projects? Had we been discovered ? 

He soon returned to tell me that the noise came from the soldiers whom the 
colonel had sent to fetch their horses which were outside the barracks. A few 
minutes more passed away, and a person came to tell me that the colone] was 
waiting for me. Full of hope, I rush into the street. M. Parquin,t in the uni- 


* The Gallic cock, in the days of the Bourbons, crowned the French banners. Napoleon introduced 
instead the eagle of the empire. Upon the downfall of Napoleon, the Bourbons discarded the eagle and re- 
stored the Gallic cock. Colonel Labédoyére, a young man of illustrious family and of very elegant figure and 
manners, had been an officer under Napoleon. Upon the Emperor’s banishment to Elba, Labédoyére, as an 
officer under the Bourbons, was entrusted with the command of the Seventh regiment of the line, which in- 
cluded the Fourth artillery. His regiment was stationed at Grenoble. When the Emperor appeared before 
him, on his return from Elba, the sight of his old commander led him to forget his obligations to the Bour- 
Taking from his pocket a silver eagle, he wrenched from the flag-staff the Gallic cock, and replaced it 
His troops greeted it with the wildest shouts of joy, and rushed to the arms of the Emperor. 
It was this silver eagle of 


bons. 
with the eagle. 
After Waterloo, Labédoyére was arrested, tried, condemned for treason, and shot. 
Labédoyére which, it is said, was now presented to the regiment which retained the most affectionate remem- 
brance of its lost commander. 


+ M. Parquin was one of the most intimate friends of Louis Napoleon. He had married Mademoiselle 
Cochelet, the reader of Queen Hortense at Arenemberg, and had purchased the chateau of Wolfberg, but a 
few minutes walk from the one inhabited by Hortense and her son. He resided in wealthy leisure in his 
beautiful chateau, frequently meeting Louis Napoleon in social interviews. Upon his trial, when reproached 
with having broken his oath of fidelity to Louis Philippe, he replied : 
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form of a general of brigade, and a commander of a battalion, bearing the eagle 
in his hand, are at my side ; about a dozen officers follow me. 

The distance is short. The regiment was drawn up in form of battle in the 
barrack yard, inside of the railing. Upon the lawn there were stationed forty 
of the horse artillery. 

My mother, judge of the happiness I experienced at that moment. Aiter 
twenty years of exile, I touched, at last, the sacred soil of my country; I found 
myself with Frenchmen whom the memory of the Emperor was again to electrify. 

Colonel Vaudrey was alone in the middle of the court. I directed my steps 
toward him. Immediately the colonel, whose tall and well-proportioned figure 
had at that moment something of the sublime, drew his sabre and exclaimed, 

“Soldiers of the Fourth regiment of artillery ; a great revolution is being 
accomplished at this moment. You see before you the nephew of the Emperor 
Napoleon. He comes to reconquer the rights of the people. The people and 
the army can rely upon him. It is around him that all should rally who love 
the glory and the liberty of France. Soldiers! you must feel, as does your 
chief, all the grandeur of the enterprise which you are about to attempt, all the 
sacredness of the cause which you are about to defend. Soldiers! Can the 
nephew of the Emperor rely upon you?” 

His voice was instantly drowned by the unanimous cries of “Vive Mafo- 
lion! Vive ?Empereur/” {1 then addressed them in these terms, 

“Resolve to conquer or die for the cause of the French people. It is to 
you first that I wish to present myself, because between you and me there exist 
grand souvenirs. It was in your regiment that the Emperor Napoleon, my 
uncle, served as captain. It was with you that he became illustrious, and again, 
it was your brave regiment which opened to him the gates of Grenoble upon his 
return from the Isle of Elba. Soldiers! new destinies are reserved for you. To 
you belongs the glory of commencing a grand enterprise ; to you the honor to be 
the first to salute the eagle of Austerlitz and of Wagram.” 

I then seized the eagle-surmounted banner which M. de Querelles, one of 
my officers bore, and, presenting it to them, continued, 

“Soldiers! behold the symbol of French glory ; destined to become also 
the emblem of French liberty. During fifteen years, it conducted our fathers 
to liberty. It has glittered upon all the fields of battle. Soldiers, will you 
not rally around this noble standard which I confide to your honor and your 
courage? Will you not march with me against the traitors and oppressors of 
your country, to the cry of Vive la France! Vive la liberté /” 

A thousand affirmative shouts responded to me. We then commenced our 
march, with a band of music at our head. Joy and hope beamed from every 
countenance. The plan was, to hasten to the house of the general, and to pre- 
sent to him, not a pistol at his throat, but the eagle before his eyes, to influence 
him to join us. It was necessary, in order to reach his residence, that we shou'd 
pass through the whole city. While accomplishing this march, I sent an officer, 
with a guard, to publish my proclamation ; another to the mayor to arrest him ; 
in fine, six officers received special missions, so that when I arrived at the house 
of the general, I had parted with considerable of my force. But had I any need 


“Thirty-three years ago, as a citizen and a soldier, I took the oath to Napoleon and his dynasty. The 
day on which the nephew of Napoleon came to remind me of the oath which I had given to his uncle, I con- 
sidered myself pledged, and I devoted myself to him, body and soul. @It was on the 4th of December, 1804, 
that I took the oath of fidelity to the Emperor and his dynasty, and I feel bétnd to keep it.” 
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to surround myself with so many soldiers? Did I not rely upon the participa- 
tion of the people ; and, in truth, whatever may be said, along the whole route 
which I traversed, I received unequivocal proofs of the sympathy of the popu- 
lation. I had only to contend against the vehemence of the marks of 
interest which were lavished upon me; and the variety of cries which greeted 
me, showed that there was no party which did not sympathize with my heart. 

When we arrived at the hotel of the general, I ascended the stairs, followed 
by Messrs. Vaudrey, Parquin, and two officers. The general was not yet dressed, 
I said to him: 

“ General, I come to you as a friend. I should be sorry to raise our old tri- 
color flag without the concurrence of a brave soldier like you. The garrison 
is forme. Decide and follow me.” 

We presented to him the eagle. He repelled it, saying, 

“Prince, they have deceived you, and I will instantly prove this to you.” 

I then departed, and gave orders to leave a file of men to guard him. The 
general soon after presented himself to his soldiers to induce them to return to 
obedience. The artillerymen, under the order of M. Parquin, disregarded his 
authority, and only responded to him, by reiterated cries, of Vive ?Empereur ! 
A little later, the general succeeded in escaping from his house by a back door. 

When I left the residence of the general, 1 was greeted with the same ac- 
clamations of Vive 7Empereur. But already this first check had keenly affected 
me. I was not prepared for it, having been convinced that the sight of the eagle 
atone would re-enkindle in the bosom of the general the old memories of glory, 
and would lead him to follow us. 

We again resumed our march, and, leaving the main street, entered the bar- 
rack of Finckmatt by the narrow street which conducts to it. This barrack is 
a large building constructed in a place from which there is no other outlet. The 
space in front is too narrow for a regiment to be drawn up in line of battle. 
Seeing myself thus hemmed in, I perceived that the plan agreed upon had not 
been followed out. Upon our arrival, the soldiers eagerly gathered around us. 
I addressed them. The greater part ran to get their arms, and returned to 
rally around me, testifying their sympathy for me by their acclamations. 

However, seeing the manifestation of a sudden hesitation, caused by the 
report spread by certain officers, who endeavored to inspire them with doubts of 
my identity,* and as, moreover, we were losing precious time in an unfavor- 


* At the trial of Colonel Vaudrey, the following facts were very distinctly brought to light. The Forty- 
sixth regiment of infantry occupied the barracks of Finckmatt. When the prince reached that place, every- 
thing seemed to promise the successful result of the enterprise. Nearly all the city authorities who could 
oppose him were in custody. One entire regimerit and detachments of others had declared in his favor. 

“The inhabitants,”’ says Alison, ‘‘ roused from their slumbers by the loud shouts at that early hour, 
looked fearfully out of their houses, and, when they saw what was going on, offered up ardent prayers for the 
success of the enterprise. The Third regiment of artillery joined the insurgents. The entire pontoon corps 
followed the example. Cries of ‘Vive 7’ Empereur’ were heard on all sides. The throne of Louis Philippe 
hung by athread. It required only one other regiment to declare in his favor, and the whole garrison of 
Strasbourg would have followed the example ; and. Louis Napoleon’s march to Paris would have been as 
bloodless and triumphant as that of his immortal predecessor from Cannes had been.” 

3y some misunderstanding in the line of march, the Prince found himself hemmed in before the barracks 
of Finckmatt, with but four hundred men. The soldiers of the Forty-sixth were in their rooms. ‘They 
rushed out to ascertain the cause of the tumult, gathered around the Prince, who briefly addressed them, and 
they instantly fraternized with his cause, shouting Vive 7 Emipereur. 

Just then, Mr. Taillandier, the colonel of the regiment, who had great influence with his men, appeared, 
and, in loud and angry tones, said togthe soldiers : 

‘The man before you is not the nephew of the Emperor. He is a deceiver, a base impostor. I know 
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able position instead of hastening at once to the other regiments which were 
expecting us, I gave direction to the colonel to depart. He entreated me to 
remain a little longer. A few minutes afterward it was too late. 

Some officers of infantry arrived, closed the gates, and severely rebuked the 
soldiers. The soldiers still hesitated. I wished them to arrest the officers ; 
their soldiers rescued them. Then confusion spread everywhere. The space 
was so narrow that each one of us was lost in the crowd. The people who had 
clambered upon the wall, threw stones at the infantry. The cannoneers wished 
to use their arms, but we prevented them. It would evidently have caused the 
death of many persons. I saw the colonel in turn arrested by the infantry and 
rescued by his soldiers. I was myself about to fall in the midst of a crowd of 
men, who, recognizing me, crossed bayonets upon me. I was parrying their 
blows with my sabre while endeavoring to appease them, when the cannoneers 
came and rescued me from their guns, and placed me in the midst of them- 
selves. 

I then rushed forward toward the mounted cannoneers to seize a horse. 
All the infantry followed me. I found myself hemmed in between the horses 
and the wall, without power to move. Then the soldiers arriving from all parts, 
seized me, and conducted me into the guard-room. Upon entering, I found 
there M. Parquin. I gave him my hand. He said to me in reply, with an air 
calm and resigned, 

“ Prince, we shall be shot, but we shall die worthily.” 

“Yes,” I responded to him. “We have failed in a great and noble enter- 
prise.” 

Soon after General Voirol arrived, he said to me upon entering, “ Prince, you 
have found but one traitor in the French army.” 

“ Say rather general,” I replied, “that I have found a Labédoyére.” 

Some carriages were brought, and we were carried to the new prison. 
Behold me, then, between four walls, with barred windows, in the abode of 
criminals. Ah! those who know what it is to pass instantly from an excess of 
happiness, which the noblest illusions have caused, to the depths of misery, 
where there is no longer a hope, and to leap this immense gulf without a moment 
to prepare one’s self for it, can comprehend what was passing in my heart. We 
all met in the clerk’s office. M. de Querelles, while pressing my hand, said to 
me, with a loud voice, 

“ Prince, notwithstanding our defeat, I am still proud of what I have done.” 

They subjected me to an interrogation. I was calm and resigned. They 
proposed to me the following questions : 

“ What has induced you to do as you have done?” 

“ My political opinions,” I replied, “and my desire to revisit my country 
from which foreign invasion has banished me. In 1830, I demanded to be treated 
as a simple citizen. They treated me as a pretender. Well, I have acted the 
part of a pretender.” 

“ Did you wish to establish a military government ?” 

“I wished to establish a government founded upon popular election.” 

“ What would you have done had you been successful ?” 


him well. He is a nephew of Colonel Vaudrey. This plot is not in favor of the Emperor, It is to restore 
Charles X.” 

Others came up reiterating these declarations. The soldiers were bewildered, hesitated, and the cause 
was lost. Upon such trivial events do the destinies of empires depend. 
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“J would have assembled a national congress.” 

I then declared that, as I alone had organized everything ; that as I alone 
had induced others to join me, upon my head alone, all the responsibility should 
fall. Reconducted into prison, I threw myself upon a bed which had been pre- 
pared for me, and notwithstanding my anguish, sleep, which soothes sufferings 
by giving a respite to the griefs of the soul, came to calm my senses. Repose 
does not abandon the unfortunate ; it is only him who is suffering from remorse 
whom it leaves. But how frightful was my awaking. I thought myself to have 
had a horrible nightmare. 

The fate of the persons who were compromised was that which gave me the 
greatest grief and anxiety. I wrote to General Voirol to say to him that his hon- 
or bound him to interest himself in behalf of General Vaudrey ; for it was, per- 
haps, the attachment of the colonel for him, and the regard with which he had 
treated him, which had caused the failure of my enterprise. 1 closed in implor- 
ing that all the rigor of the laws might fall upon me, saying that I was the most 
guilty, and the only one to be feared. 

The general came to see me, and was very affectionate. He said to me, on 
entering, 

“ Prince, when I was your prisoner I found only hard words to say to you. 
Now, that you are mine, I have only words of consolation to offer.” 

Colonel Vaudrey and I were conducted to the citadel, where I, at least, was 
much better off than in prison. But the civil power claimed us, and at the end 
of twenty-four hours we were conveyed back into our former abode. The jailor 
and the director of the prison at Strasbourg did their duty, but endeavored to 
alleviate as much as possible my situation ; while a certain M. Lebel, whom they 
had sent from Paris, wishing to show his authority, prevented me from opening 
my windows to breathe the fresh air; took from me my watch, which he did not 
restore to me till my departure ; and, in fine, even commanded blinds to be put 
up to intercept the light. 

On the gth, in the evening, I was told that I was to be transferred to another 
prison. I went out, and I found the general and the prefect, who took me in 
their carriage, without telling me where they were to conduct me. I insisted 
that they should leave me with my companions in misfortune ; but the govern- 
ment had decided otherwise. When we arrived at the hotel of the prefecture, I 
found two post-chaises. I was placed in one of them, with M. Cuynat, com- 
mandant of the gendarmerie of the Seine, and Lieutenant Thiboutot. In the 
other were four sub-officers. 

When I saw that I must leave Strasbourg, and that my lot was to be 
separated from the other accused, I experienced grief difficult to be described. 
Behold me, then, forced to abandon the men who had devoted themselves to me ; 
behold me also deprived of the means of making known, in my defence, my 
ideas and my intentions ; behold me receiving a so-called favor from the one to 
whom I had wished to do the greatest injury. I vented my sorrow in complaints 
and regrets. I could only protest. 

The two officers who conducted me were both officers of the Empire, intimate 
friends of M. Parquin. They, therefore, treated me with the utmost kindness. 
I could have imagined that I was travelling with friends. The 11th, at two 
o’clock in the morning, I arrived in Paris, at the hotel of the prefecture of po- 
lice. M. Delessert was very polite to me. He informed me that you had come 
to France to implore, in my favor, the clemency of the king, and that I was to 
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leave in two hours for Lorient ; and that thence I was to sail for the United 
States in a French frigate. 

I said to the prefect that I was in despair in not sharing the fate of my com- 
panions in misfortune ; that being thus taken from prison before being subjected 
to a general examination (the first had been but summary), I was deprived of 
the opportunity of testifying to many facts which were in favor of the accused. 
But my protestations being unavailing, I decided to write to the King. And I 
said to him that, having been cast into prison after taking arms against his gov- 
ernment, I had but one thing to dread, and that was his generosity, since it 
might deprive me of the most precious consolation—the possibility of sharing 
the fate of my companions in misfortune. I added that life to me was of but 
little value ; but that my gratitude to him would be great if he would spare the 
lives of veteran soldiers, the remains of our old army, who had been influenced 
by me, and seduced by glorious recollections. 

At the same I wrote to M. Odillon Barrot to assume the defence of the ac- 
cused, and in particular of Colonel Vaudrey. I added: 

“ Notwithstanding my desire to remain with my companions in misfortune, 
and to share their fate, notwithstanding my entreaties upon that subject, the King, 
in his clemency, has ordered that I should be conducted to Lorient, to pass from 
that place to America. Touched, as I ought to be, with the generosity of the 
King, I am profoundly afflicted in leaving my co-accused, from the thought that, 
could I be present at the bar, my depositions in their favor would have influ- 
ence upon the jury, and would enlighten them in their behalf. Deprived of the 
consolation of being useful to the men whom I have lured to their ruin, 1 am 
obliged to confide to an advocate that which I cannot say myself before the 
court. 

“On the part of the co-accused there was no conspiracy. There was with 
them but the allurement of the moment. I alone combined all. I alone made 
the necessary preparations. I had already seen Colonel Vaudrey before the 
30th of October; but he had not conspired with me. On the 29th, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, no one knew, except I, that the movement was to take 
place the next day. I did not see Colonel Vaudrey until after that hour. M. 
Parquin had come to Strasbourg upon private business. It was not until the 
evening of the 29th that I appealed to him. The other persons knew of my 
presence in France, but were ignorant of the motive which brought me there. 

“It was not until the evening of the 29th that I brought together the per- 
sons who are now accused ; and it was not till then that I made them acquainted 
with my intentions. Colonel Vaudrey was not present. The officers of the 
engineers joined us, ignorant, at first, of what was about to transpire. Surely, 
we are all guilty, in the eyes of the established government, of having taken up 
arms against it; but I am of all the most guilty. It was I who, for a long time 
meditating a revolution, had come suddenly to allure these men from an honorable 
social position to deliver them to all the hazards of a popular movement. In 
the view of the laws, my companions in misfortunes are guilty of allowing them- 
selves to be led away. But never were there more extenuating circumstances 
in the eyes of the country than in their case. I addressed to Colonel Vaudrey 
and to the other persons, when I saw them on the evening of the 29th, the fol- 
lowing language. 

“<«GENTLEMEN: You know all the grievances of the nation toward the gov- 
ernment of the 9th of August. But you also know that there is no party existing 
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to-day which is strong enough to overthrow it ; none powerful enough to unite 
all Frenchmen, even if one of those parties should succeed ip attaining power, 
This feebleness of the government, as also this feebleness of the parties, results 
from the fact that each represents only the interests of a single class in society, 
Some rely on the clergy and nobility, others upon the middle class aristocracy, 
and others upon the common people alone. 

“*In this state of things there is but one flag which can rally all parties, be- 
cause it is the flag of France, and not that of a faction. It is the eagle of the 
Empire. Under that banner, which recalls so many glorious memories, there is 
no class excluded. It represents the interests and the rights of all. The Em- 
peror Napoleon held his power from the French people. Four times his author- 
ity received the popular sanction. In the year 1804, hereditary right, in the 
family of the Emperor, was recognized by four millions of votes. 

“* As the oldest of the nephews of Napoleon, I can then consider myself as 
the representative of popular election. I will not say of the Empire, because, in 
the lapse of twenty years, the ideas and the necessities of France must have 
changed. But a principle can never be annulled by facts. It can only be an- 
nulled by another principle. Now, it cannot be that twelve hundred thousand 
foreigners in 1815; it cannot be that the Chamber of two hundred and twenty- 
one members in 1830, can render null the principle of election of 1804. The 
Napoleonic system consists in advancing civilization without discord and without 
excess ; in giving impulse to ideas by developing material interests ; in strength- 
ening power, by rendering it respectable ; in disciplining the masses according 
to their intellectual faculties; in short, in uniting around the altar of the 
country, French of all parties, by giving them, as motives of action, honor 
and renown. Let us restore,’ I said to them, ‘the people to their rights and 
stability to our institutions. What,’ I exclaimed, in conclusion, ‘shall the 
princes of divine right find many men who will die for them in the endeavor to 
re-establish abuses and privileges ; and shall I, whose name represents glory, 
honor, and the rights of the people, die alone in exile?’ ‘No,’ my brave com- 
panions in misfortune replied to me, ‘you shall not die alone; we will die with 
you, or we will conquer together for the cause of the French people.’ 

“ You see thus, sir, that it is I who have led them on, in speaking to them 
of all that which could most deeply move French hearts. They spoke to me 
of their oaths, but I replied to them ‘that they had taken the oath to Napoleon 
II. and his dynasty. Invasion alone has released you from that oath. Very 
well, force can reestablish what force alone has been able to destroy. I went 
even so far as to speak to them, while we were conversing, of the death of the 
King. (I inserted this, my mother, as you will understand, in order to be useful 
to them). You will see how culpable I was in the eyes of the government. 

“Well, the government has been generous toward me. It has understood 
that my position of exile, that my love for my country, that my relationship with 
the great man, were extenuating causes. The jury, will it not follow in the foot- 
steps of the government? Will it not find extenuating causes much stronger 
in favor of my accomplices, in the recollections of the Empire, in the intimate 
relations of many among them with me; in the allurement of the moment ; in 
the example of Labédoyére ; in short, in that sentiment of generosity which 
caused that, soldiers of the Empire, they could not see the eagle without emo- 
tion ; that, soldiers of the Empire, they preferred to sacrifice their lives rather 
than abandon the nephew of the Emperor Napoleon, than to deliver him to 
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his executioners, for we were far from thinking of any mercy in case of 
failure.” 
IN SIGHT OF MADEIRA, 12th December, 1836. 

I remained ten days at the citadel of Port Louis. Every morning I received 
a visit from the sub-prefect of Lorient, the commandant of the place, and of the 
colonel of the gendarmerie. They were all very kind to me, and never ceased to 
speak to me of their attachment to the Emperor. The commandant, Cuynat, 
and Lieutenant Thiboutot were marked in their generous actions and attentions 
tome. I could even believe myself in the midst of my friends, and the thought 
that they were in a position hostile to mine, caused me much pain. The wind 
for sometime proved contrary, and prevented the frigate from leaving port. At 
last a steamer towed out the frigate. The sub-prefect came to tell me that I 
was to go. The drawbridge of the citadel was lowered. I went forth, accom- 
panied by the sub-prefect, the commandant of the place, and the officer of the 
gendarmerie of the place, and also by the officers and sub-officers who had con- 
ducted me there. I passed through two files of soldiers who kept back the 
crowd of the curious, who had gathered to see me. We all entered the boats to 
be rowed out to the frigate, which awaited us outside the harbor. I bade adieu 
to these gentlemen with cordiality ; I ascended the ladder and saw, with anguish 
of heart, the shores of France disappear from my view. 

I must now give you a detailed account of the frigate. The commander has 
given me a state-room in the stern of the ship, where I sleep. I dine with him, 
his son, the second in command, and the aide-de-camp. The commandant, 
captain of the vessel, Henry Villeneuve, is an excellent man, frank and loyal as 
an old sailor. He treats me with every attention. You see that I have much 
less to complain of than my friends. The other officers of the frigate are also 
very kind to me. There are besides, two passengers, who are two peculiar men ; 
one, M. D., is a scholar, twenty-six years of age, who has much intelligence and 
imagination, blended with a little eccentricity. For example, he believes in 
foretelling the future, and undertakes to predict himself, to each one, jis future 
lot. To this he adds profound faith in magnetism, and has told me that a som- 
nambulist had predicted to him two years ago, that a member of the family of 
the Emperor would return to France, and would dethrone Louis Philippe. He 
is going to Brazil to make some experiments in electricity. 

The other passenger is a former librarian of Don Pedro, who has preserved 
all the manners of the ancient court. Badly treated in Brazil, in consequence 
of his attachment to the Emperor, he returns there to obtain redress 

The first fortnight of the voyage was very disagreeable. We were contin- 
ually tossed about by gales, and by contrary winds, which drove us back even 
to the entrance of the British Channel. It was impossible during all that time 
to take a step without grasping at whatever came within one’s reach. 

We did not not know, until within a few days, that our destination is 
changed. The commander had sealed orders which he has opened, and which 
tell him to go to Rio, and to remain there as long as is necessary to renew his 
provisions ; to retain me on board during all the time that he shall remain in 
the harbor, and then to convey me to New York. Now, this frigate is ordered 
to go to the Southern Ocean, where she will remain stationed for two years. 
Thus she is compelled to make an addition of three thousand leagues to her 
voyage, for from New York she will be obliged to return to Rio, by along detour 
to the east, to avail herself of the trade winds. 
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IN SIGHT OF THE CANARIES, 14th December, 1836. 

Every man carries within him a world composed of all that which he has 
seen and loved, and to which he recurs continually, even when he is travelling 
over a foreign land. At such times I do not know which is the most afflictive, 
the memory of the misfortunes which have befallen us, or that of the happy days 
which are no more. 

We have passed through the winter, and are again in summer. The trade- 
winds have succeeded the tempest, and that enables me to spend most of my 
time upon deck. Seated upon the poop, I reflect upon all that has happened 
to me, and I think of you and of Arenemberg. Our situations depend upon 
the affections we cherish. Two months ago, I only asked that I might never 
return to Switzerland. Now, if I should surrender myself to my impressions, 
I should have no other desire than to find myself in my little chamber in that 
beautiful country, where it seems to me I ought to be so happy. Alas! when 
one has a soul which feels keenly, he must be destined to pass his days, either 
in the languor of inaction or in the convulsions of painful situations. When I 
returned a few months ago from conducting Mathilde,* in entering the park, I 
found a tree broken by the storm, and I said to myself, “ Our marriage will be 
broken by fate.” That which I vaguely imagined is realized. Have I then 
exhausted in 1836 all the share of happiness which was destined for me? 

Do not accuse me of weakness if I permit myself to give you an account of 
all my impressions. One can regret that which he has lost without repenting 
of that which he has done. Besides, our sensations are not so independent of 
mental causes that our ideas should not be always somewhat modified by the 
objects which surround us. The sunshine or the direction of the wind has a 
great influence upon our moral condition. When the weather is fine, as it is to- 
day, when the ocean is calm as the Lake of Constance when we walked on its 
banks in the evening, when the moon, the same moon shines over us, with the 
same pensive light, when, in fine, the atmosphere is as mild as in the month of 
August iq Europe, then 1 am more sad than usual. All memories pleasant 
and painful fall with the same weight upon my heart. Fine weather expands 
the heart and makes it more impressionable, while bad weather shuts it up. 
The passions alone are independent of the inclemencies of the seasons. When 
we left the barrack of Austerlitz, a flurry of snow fell upon us. Colonel Vau- 
drey, to whom I remarked this, said to me, “notwithstanding this squall, the 
day will be a beautiful one.” 


December 29th. 

We passed the line yesterday. The usual ceremony was enacted. The 
commandant, who is always very polite to me, exempted me from the baptism. 
It is a very ancient usage, but which is none the more sensible for that, to cele- 
brate the passage of the line by throwing one’s self into the water and aping a 
divine office. The heat was intense. 

I have found on board enough books not to have the time pass heavily. I 
have read again the works of M. de Chateaubriand, and of J. J. Rousseau. 
Nevertheless the motion of the ship renders all occupation fatiguing. 


* The Princess Mathilde was the daughter of Jerome. It is said that Louis Napoleon formed a strong 
early attachment for his cousin. The supposition seems to be confirmed by this paragraph. Mathilde sub- 
sequently married a very wealthy Russian noble. She did not, however, live happily with him, and a sepa- 
ration took place She has long been one of the ornaments of the court of Napoleor IIT. 
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January Ist, 1837. 
My DEAR Mamma (Ma chére Maman): It is the first day of the year. lam 

fifteen hundred leagues from you, and in another hemisphere. Happily, thought 
traverses all that space in less than a second. I am near you. I express to 
you all my regrets for all the sufferings which I have occasioned you. I renew. 
to you the expression of my tenderness and of my gratitude. 

This morning the officers came in a body to wish me a happy a new year. 
I was much touched by this attention on their part. At half-past four o’clock 
we were at the table. As we were seventeen degrees of longitude west from 
Constance, it was at the same time seven o’clock at Arenemberg. You were 
probably at dinner. I drank, in the thought, to your health. Perhaps you did 
the same for me. At least I gratified myself in believing it at that moment. 
I thought also of my companions in misfortune. Alas! I think of them contin- 
ually. I thought that they were more unhappy than I. 

Present my most tender regards to good Madame Salvage; to the young 
ladies ; to that poor little Claire ; to M. Cottrau, and to Arséne. 


January 5th, 1837. 

We had yesterday a squall, which fell upon us with extreme violence. If the 
sails had not been torn to pieces by the wind, the frigate would have been in 
danger. The rain fell so impetuously that the sea was entirely white with foam. 
To-day the sky is as beautiful as usual. The damages are all repaired, and the 
bad weather is already forgotten. But it is not so with the storms of life. 

Speaking of the frigate, the commandant told me that the one which formerly 
bore your name is now in the Southern Ocean, and is called the Flora. 


January roth. 
We have just arrived at Rio Janeiro. The coup d’eil of the harbor is 
superb. To-morrow I shall make a sketch of it. I hope that this letter will 
soon reach you. Do not think of coming to join me. I do not know as yet 
where I shall settle. Perhaps I shall find more inducements to live in South 
America ; the labor to which the uncertainty of my fate will oblige me to devote 
myself will be the only consolation which I can enjoy. 
Adieu, my mother. Remember me to our old servants, and to our friends 
of Thurgovia and of Constance. 
I am very well. Your tender and respectful son, 
Louis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


After a short tarry at Rio Janeiro, during which time, according to the in- 
structions given, the Prince was not permitted to go on shore, the frigate again 
set sail, and, on the 3oth of March, cast anchor at Norfolk, Virginia. He was 
now at liberty, though he could not return to France under penalty of death. 
So great was the terror of the dynasties of the popularity of his name with the 
masses, that he was also excluded from many of the other countries on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The Prince repaired immediately to New York. He had 
been there but seven weeks, devoting himself earnestly to the study of American 
institutions, when he received the following letter from his mother : 

ARENEMBERG, April 3, 1837. 

My DEAR Son: I am about to submit to an operation which has become 
absolutely necessary. If it is not successful, I send you, by this letter, my 
blessing. We shall meet again—shall we not ?—in a better world, where may 
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you come to join me as late as possible. In leaving this world, I have but one 
regret. It is to leave you and your affectionate tenderness—the greatest charm 
of my existence here. It will be a consolation to you, my dear child, to reflect 
that, by your attentions, you have rendered your mother as happy as it was pos- 
sible for her, in her circumstances, to be. Think that a loving and watchful eye 
still rests on the dear ones we leave behind, and that we shall surely meet again. 
Cling to this sweet idea. It is too necessary not to be true. I press you to my 
heart, my dear son. I am very calm and resigned; and I hope that we shall 
meet again in this world. The will of God be done. 
Your affectionate mother, 
HORTENSE. 

The prince immediately took ship for London, having spent but seven weeks 
in this country. Through many difficulties he reached Arenemberg, just in time 
to receive his mother’s blessing, and to close her eyes in death. He was thus 
left alone in the world, without mother, sister, or brother. His father was a 
confirmed invalid, immersed in gloom, and residing for the most of his time in 
Florence. Unfortunately for the reputation of Prince Louis in this country, 
there was another Prince Bonaparte visiting the United States about the same 
time, now thirty years ago, who was a wild, reckless young man. He was the 
son of Lucien. His character and acts have been, by a very natural mistake, 
attributed to the thoughtful, studious, pensive Louis Napoleon, who was, in all 
respects, a very different man. 

Joun S. C. ABBOTT. 





DEMOCRATIC DEITIES. 


HE ancients sacrificed upon altars of bronze and marble and gold to per- 
'— sonal gods ; they made hymns and statues in honor of individual deities. 
The courts of temples, the cool shining corridors, the niches, columns, friezes, 
and pedestals, gleamed with the gilded marble, and were beautiful with sculp- 
tured forms of the great immortals. The whole Olympian group, each intact 
and expressive in his personality ; and happy mortals, famous or beautiful, who 
were elected to a place among them, shone upon men, admonishing them to rise 
above the common or average life, promising them the immortality of great in- 
dividualities. 

It has remained for us to divinize the collective and common life, and to find 
the sanction of our actions in the general opinion, or the average mind. It is 
not the grand and beautiful Olympian god, or the sublime and terrible Jehovah 
to whom we sacrifice. It is to the Absolute Average, it is to the Common Senti- 
ment, to the General Mind, that we immolate all that is personal and all that 
should be private. If we had been an esthetic people, and had a race of plastic 
artists, we should have made images of the gods of our mythology. But the 
very myths of common sentiment and public opinion are too vague and changing 
to admit of a concrete representation. They can exist only in newspapers and 
in the hearts of my countrymen. 

We are too far from the beautiful facts and imposing circumstances of the 
classic world ; we have listened too much to pulpit orators who could find the 
antithesis of their Christian ideal only in a misrepresentation of the best estate 
of the antique life. They draw their picture from the debased hour of Pagan- 
ism. But Greece should mean, to a sectarian people, something besides an 
anti-spiritual religion ; and Greek art can teach us something besides the beauty 
of form. 

The characteristic art of the Greeks was the most individualizing and distin- 
guishing of all the arts. I mean sculpture. It, more than painting, withholds 
itself from the collective life ; it maintains itself supreme in persons, not in 
masses, in man, and not in crowds. Its highest work is a Venus, a Jove, or an 
Apollo, and not any subject that subordinates the one to the many. The finest 
ethic and esthetic expression of the Greeks ignored the general life, but superb- 
ly and immortally embraced the individual. 

Our democratic art, which is the indiscriminating and vulgarizing photo- 
graph, is no respecter of persons. It is applied with the same success to every 
form of life, and gives us images drained of the vital and sympathetic and per- 
sonal spirit, which is so precious in painting, so intelligible and manifest in men 
and things. 

Our vice of giving the supreme value to, and our satisfaction in accepting as 
final, the judgment of the average mind, robs us of all that usually comes from 
the purely personal—induces commonplace and inertia. We have made the 
mistake of introducing a political idea and a political fact into the domain of the 
social and esthetic. The average product is worthless in poetry and painting, 
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however valuable it may be in law or politics. Yet our whole theory of life exalts 
the average, and reduces the special man to a subject state. We assume a gen- 
eral and comprehensive censorship; we speak in the name of public opinion, 
and pronounce against the personal. The only infallible, is the general mind; 
the only sensible, is the average man ! 

The only thing that really has weight and influence with us is the press—the 
organ of the common mind—which is the impersonal. If we can say the press 
says so and so, we respect it. The most powerful journals, like the “ London 
Times ” and “ Saturday Review,” in England, derive their influence from the fact 
that the public cannot attach their articles to particular writers. When we wish 
to belittle the “ Tribune,” we say “ Horace Greeley’s paper.”” When we wish to 
invoke it as an authority, we say “The Tribune.” Our favorite papers are im- 
personal ; and yet it is obvious that they are the utterance of individual minds, 
We say “ The Post,” when, to express its best character, we should say Bryant 
and Godwin; we say “ The Tribune,” when, to express its patriotic hope and 
vital and sincere benevolence, we should have said Horace Greeley; we say 
“The World,” when, to express its brilliant play of expression and unscrupulous 
persifieur spirit, we should say W. H. Hurlbut. 

If we listen at our clubs, if we read the newspapers, we soon learn that men 
are patronized or censured just in proportion to the degree of their publicity. 
The club talker, with his airs of a fine gentleman, and the newspaper critic, 
with his vast oblivion and sectarian knowledge, become the voice of the average 
sentiment, the utterance of public opinion, and the sayer of the general convic- 
tion. And how, on that great basis, they dispense alms to generals, poets, 
essayists, and painters! They patronize or censure all contemporary names as 
though ¢Aey came from the thigh of Jupiter, were taught by the Muses, and car- 
ried Apollo’s lyre! I said they censure or patronize all; but I must correct 
myself. The names of professors and pedants hold them in awe by the obvious 
forms of the mechanical mind—a familiarity with the customary evidences of 
knowledge is a salutary check to their garrulity ; then they are content to listen 
and submit. No doubt Emerson was patronized and dreaded by the club men 
of Boston twenty years ago; no doubt Hawthorne’s stories were thought to be 
“ promising,” and his “Scarlet Letter” “a great improvement ;’ no doubt 
Thoreau was a name ignored by the babblers of social anecdotes and parlor 
frivolities ; for none of these men broke bread or drank wine in honor of our 
average god, in honor of our common worship, which is the general opinion. 
Average Thought and General Opinion are two overgrown and dull deities, who 
are dreadful, imposing, effective because they are often invoked but never 
seen ; yet their shadow is over us; they are the final appeal of every one who 
wishes to protect himself from the precious or strong influence of an individual. 
But I cannot see what we have gained by substituting an invisible and fluctuat- 
ing tyrant for a visible and personal one. Is Absolute Average better than 
Absolute Cesar? 

It seems to me that Absolute Average never gave us anything but war and 
subsistence. It seems to me that absolute man has given us everything. The 
poets and sages and painters and inventors have always been opposed to Abso- 
lute Average, have never assented to the general sentiment. Poetry, art, and 
science have been the gift of individuals. 

Our faith in majorities belittles man, reduces him to a mere collective and 
industrial ré/e, and makes us fatal to all specially organized and exceptionally 
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endowed men. A survey of history fixes our attention upon a few great men. 
Locking at our own, I discover that all our masters, who have made more than 
a local reputation, that is to say, all the men who shed lustre upon us, have ar- 
rayed themselves against our general life, and have not been exponents of the 
average sentiment. They have stigmatized and worried us. 

An assenting mind gives nothing to its time. I discover that all the vital 
writers have provoked the common mind. I discover that they have been the 
accusers of their generation. Burke found no occasion to chime his splendid 
diction to official policy; Mirabeau, representative of the people, was a fron- 
deur; Thackeray depicted his countrymen as a race of snobs; Taine satirizes 
Frenchmen ; Emerson and Thoreau arrayed themselves against a dominant sec- 
tarianism ; Parker fulminated, with his masculine mind, against us; and shall 
we sit supine, depreciate aggressive writers and invoke the average mind to-day ? 
Those who boast of our war must not forget that it was the result of a noble 
political dissatisfaction which had been first stimulated, then justified, by a few 
great persons of our epoch. ‘ 

Meantime, we distrust now as we distrusted then, our accusers, and we would 
sacrifice them to our absolute average mind, which we believe is the object of 
our institutions, the reason of our being, the end of our development! 

O Democracy ! is it to this poor figure that you have come at last? And is 
the average man your only claim upon our gratitude? Your advocate and poet, 
Walt Whitman, is zo¢ anaverage man. He is a superb illustration of, and an 
exception in, your life. Yet only upon your strong bosom, nursed in your gen- 
erous and universal life, could he have been grown. 

It is not the special business of Democracy to bear and nurse the average 
man. He is produced by all societies. It is the boast of Democracy that she 
has made the average man better and higher in the scale of civilization than the 
average man of any other society. It is her reproach that she has delegated a 
power to him that in the nature of things he cannot intelligently exercise ; that 
she encourages him to babble about things for which neither birth nor expe- 
rience have qualified him. Walt Whitman may tenderly and grandly celebrate 
his humanity and comprehensive solicitude ; but he must be kept out of the 
pulpit, the studio, and the magazine, for in them we want special individual men 
—men “called by the spirit” of their profession, endowed to teach us particular 
truths, quick to signal a vicious custom, or unmask a social and political pretension. 

Reacting as we have against European society, struck with admiration at the 
patience and suffering of its people, impressed with the grand and Christian idea 
of our common brotherhood, we have forgotten that all literary and artistic 
glory is not derived from our general life, but is the gift of a few great and 
devoted men. 

Our generous and just political doctrine proves restrictive and fatal in litera- 
ture and art; fatal because it immolates all that is personal and peculiar to the 
general, whereas literature and art depend exclusively upon the personal gift 
and the peculiar expression. It is so much so that it has been said nothing suf- 
fices for the immortality of a book if it lacks sty/e—that is, the man. Assuredly 
it is style that we admire in all the masters. 

We are too much pleased with our society and our age. We need a vivid 
conception of an admirable epoch. We need to be told that when the people 
supplanted the gods, they lost great types of force and beauty. Praise To-day 
as “a king in disguise’”” who may—I will celebrate Yesterday ; for the present 
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is a word upon the lips of every one, and we ignore the charm, the grace, the 
ideal of an anterior time. I like to imagine a different social life from that 
which now about us restrains so much of our natural and legitimate develop- 
ment. Better I like to imagine a life under a tender and soft sky, upon a gen- 
erous soil, among a people who thought elegance, grace, and health of body the 
first and last to cultivate in women. Slender maidens in delicate and flowing 
garments of linen, with bare or sandalled feet, and bracelets and necklaces of 
unburnished and exquisitely wrought gold, with vase or wreath or distaff, went 
through the simple duties of a simple life, dedicated to joy. Like beautiful 
houris, they moved about the existence of man. Under the grape, the olive and 
the laurel they drew their peaceful breath. They were exquisitely feminine and 
marvellously elegant. No cruel traces of their life remain upon the earth. 
No circus, no amphitheatre! A few images of their free life and wanton joy 
are all we have to know that they lived. In museums we see and touch the 
vases that they held, the trinkets that they wore. The exquisite illustration of 
their harmless life charms us. The Etruscan maiden seems to me to have had 
a more beautiful éxistence than the American girl at Newport or Saratoga. 
Certainly she was more chastely and simply dressed. The costume of an 
American or Parisian girl, compared with that of an Etruscan, is as absurd and 
arbitrary as a Japanese costume is to us. Furthermore, it is a remarkable fact, 
that the most over-dressed epochs of civilization have been the most licentious. 
Witness the epoch of Louis Quatorze in France, and Charles II. in England. 
While we sacrifice so much literary and artistic expression to our democratic 
deities, Public Opinion and Common Propriety, and ask for the decent dra- 
peries of tradition to cover our defects, we should at least be reminded that 
healthy and natural epochs of civilization were not so much clothed as our own, 
and admitted far greater liberty to individuals. 

The truth is, we are in the midst of democratic distress, and our democratic 
deities cannot save us. The “North American Review,” with Mr. Godkin’s 
pen, has stated our trouble, in clear and thoughtful phrases, and without decla- 
mation ; and yet, let me also say, without fervor. Mr. Godkin expressed the 
thinking and feeling of most disinterested Americans in his arraignment of our 
society. We may boast of and magnify our works, and by an exclusive consid- 
eration of our manifest devotion to the sentiment of humanity, persuade ourselves 
that we have fulfilled or are fulfilling the whole duty of a civilized people. But 
this thing which we have done does not release us, as civilized agents, from the 
obligation of doing things that we have left undone. 

We have a fatal passion—the love of display ; we have a fatal belief—that 
one man is as good as another. Our love of display, unilluminated by the artistic, 
makes us vulgar ; our belief (in politics, our humane and beautiful truth), which 
should be limited to social and political rights, makes us familiar with our supe- 
riors. To be good democrats I see no reason why we should deny the ascend- 
ency of character, or nullify natural distinctions, such as those made by beauty 
and genius. The declaration of the rights of man does not warrant our publici- 
ty, our display, or our familiarity. 

I am only at the beginning of a long sermon upon the times, addressed to a 
brawling Democracy that sacrifices to fatal gods ; gods who encourage the desire 
of luxury, and hush the protest of the unbought censors of its life. We can 
hardly listen to the expression of the disgust and despondency of our most lib- 
eral minds. We cannot read their reflections upon our domestic disorders and 
general vulgarity of life without making frantic outcries of wounded vanity. 
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Our newspapers, which burn so much cheap incense to our democratic deities, 
were highly shocked at “the snobbish temerity of the ‘North American Re- 
view,’” in its accusations of our society. But let us have done with this duet of 
popular and pleasing words, and look at things as they are. Ours is not a per- 
fect society; our least ideal minds, our most practical writers, have not been 
able to escape the saddening sense of the evil of particular facts of our society. 
The “ North American Review” tells us that the pulpit and press have lost, or 
are losing, their power, through 7¢feration. It seems to me otherwise. I think 
they have lost, and are losing, their power, because of their disbelief in the good 
of highest things. The pulpit and the press, preach what they may, are con- 
vinced of the sufficient good of wealth and success. They do not tell us, as 
Emerson told us several years ago, we should dove foverty as a bride; they do 
not deprecate with hearty conviction the ascendency of the dusiness mind in our 
country. It is not 7tevation which destroys the effect of the sermons of laymen 
and priests against our democratic deities ; it is the want of those convictions 
of ideal good which belittle material success, but which make poetry, art, and 
philosophy the gods of our life. 

We have science and business, instead of art and nature, for our homage ; 
we have “dry goods and churches,” instead of glory and honor to evoke all the 
forces of our society. 

It is poor consolation to tell the present generation that “we have instru- 
ments of reform lying unused ;” that “those who are most despondent about the 
future of society may find comfort in the assurance afforded by a careful reading 
of history,” etc. 

What consolation could the actual workers, who witnessed the breaking of 
old bonds, of old habits, of old traditions, have had in the midst of the moral 
anarchy of the Eighteenth Century in France? 

All sensitive and profound men have been struck with a mortal sadness at 
the spectacle of the slow march, and, sometimes, dreadful evolution of human 
society. Their hope was clouded; they could not resist the conviction that the 
generations of men were as cheap as any material in the universe; that they 
were apparently debased and squandered upon time ; that the only enduring and 
mighty thing is our common humanity, which is the noblest worship of the 
democratic spirit, which we reverence, and sacrifice to, and are zealous for, night 
and day. Our worship is the worship of humanity, which has practically sup- 
planted the gods of Paganism and Puritanism. Our hope and our strength is 
that we are parts of that progressing whole which rolls over us, uses us, crushes 
us like a vast Juggernaut. But already the wise have taken the alarm and pro- 
tested ; already they begin to hedge the zmdividual with something sacred and 
inviolable ; and it is to the preciousness of the individual (his social, literary, 
and artistic life as opposed to the general or common life) that certain of our 
poets and sages have tried and are trying to bring us. 

We must weaken the influence of our democratic deities, and while we share 
the people’s enthusiasm for humanity, make them know the whole sacredness 
and beauty of their belief is the sanctity and value it gives to the individual, 
lifting him out of the reach of all despotisms ; not only of Church and State, 
but of those tyrannical deities of our newspapers called the Average Mind, and 
Public Opinion and Common Propriety, to which we sacrifice so much that is 


personal in letters, so much that should be private in life. 
EUGENE BENSON. 





BY RAIL TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


HE Missouri River divides the Continent midway between ocean and 
ocean. Yet, though Plymouth Rock took its place in history two and a 
half centuries ago, it is only within the past few years that the atlases have ven- 
tured to indicate more of the vast unexplored region that stretched away from 
its western shores to the far Pacific, than did those old maps of Africa, where 
Geographers, on vacant downs, 
Put elephants in place of towns. 

A buffalo, an Indian, a range of mountains, the words “Great American 
Desert,” stood for all that range of country, which, till the wonderful exodus 
from Nauvoo, only a few scouts and trappers ever penetrated. An unknown 
land of mystery and romance. 

To-day, the geographer may supplant all former symbols by the four letters 
“U. P. R. R.;” initials as potent on a line of a thousand miles west of the Mis- 
souri as were ever S. P. Q. R. in Rome’s palmiest days ; initials which have so 
substituted themselves for “ U. S.” that they forcibly suggest the possible dan- 
ger that the Republic may repeat the history of some of the individual States, 
and submit to the irresponsible tyranny of monopolies. When reconstruction, 
and the financial derangement caused by the Rebellion, have been settled, one 
great practical political question will be, whether individual liberty and a repub- 
lican form of government can coexist with these mammoth railroad corporations ? 
A question worthy the immediate consideration of those philosophers who, in 
their closets, map out the politics of the future. 

A government that rules a large extent of territory must have the means of 
rapid communication throughout its dominions. The Romans understood this, 
and so followed their conquering armies with broad, enduring highways, that, 
throughout the civilized world, it passed into a proverb that “all roads lead to 
Rome.” 

Twenty years ago, Thomas H. Benton, the great Senator of the West, real- 
izing the necessity of more rapid transit, if the Pacific coast was to be held, pro- 
posed the building of a national railroad to the Pacific, “where practicable,” 
deeming the Rocky Mountains and the Sierras impassable. 

On the very day of the passage of the ordinance of secession by South Caro- 
lina—the 20th of December, 1860—the House of Representatives passed the 
first bill authorizing the building of a railroad’ to the Pacific. 

Its passage, on this day, was largely owing to the strenuous exertions of the 
distinguished publicist, Samuel B. Ruggles, of New York, who urged the mem- 
bers to signalize the day by this evidence of their confidence in the perpetuity 
of the Republic ; and, also, at this first moment of danger, to begin at once the 
work, which would create new bonds of union between the different parts of the 
country. 

A stately Corinthian column of the temple of constitutional liberty trem- 
bled to its fall; but the watchful curators ef the building, nowise dismayed, 
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threw out a mighty buttress, which should strengthen the walls and bind the ma- 
sonry. In this fact was hid the whole story of the result. A people who, calm 
amid the confusion of tottering States, could plan such a colossal enterprise, 
must needs be invincible to any attack of plotting traitors. 

Too many of the secessionists then lingered in the Senate to permit the 
passage of the bill, and the road—the conception of enlightened patriotism, de- 
layed, but not defeated, by the enemies—owes its creation to the same patriotic 
zeal which shrank from no sacrifice to preserve that common country, of which 
this great work is at once evidence and security. 

The imperative need of a connecting road with the Pacific slope induced the 
offer of such terms as, in fact, makes the country the real builder of the road 
and entitled to the credit of its construction, without, however, detracting from 
the credit due to the actual managers and executors of the enterprise, or the 
courage, energy, and ability, they have so conspicuously shown ; but for these 
qualities, the aid of the Government, munificent as it was, would have been use- 
less. I have no space to detail the story of their trials and triumphs. Suffice 
it to say, they have triumphed. A well-built railroad, well supplied with rolling 
stock, and having substantial depots and repair shops at needed points, runs 
now from Omaha to a point between seven and eight hundred miles west. It 
has already crossed the Rocky Mountains, and, on meeting the Central Road, 
running east from Stockton, California, will open for through traffic to the Pa- 
cific ; and much sooner than is generally anticipated. 

The Union Pacific Railroad, having, in accordance with the conditions, first 
reached the rooth parallel of latitude west, became entitled to the grants which 
had been offered to the competing roads. First, the right of way and all lands 
needed for buildings ; second, each alternate section of land, twenty miles on 
each side the track, as a free gift. This is equal, in territory, to a continuous 
belt twenty miles wide to the Pacific, and amounts to fourteen millions and 
eighty thousand acres of land. For three hundred miles west of the Missouri, 
the road runs through a country as fertile as any the sun smiles on. Among the 
mountains, the mineral treasures are believed to be vast ; coal, of good quality, 
has been found in abundance. In addition, the bonds of the Government are 
loaned to the road—in all, amounting to $29,328,000 for 1,100 miles. These 
bonds are advanced on the completion and acceptance by Government commis- 
sioners of each twenty miles of the road. Government permits the company 
to issue first mortgage bonds to an equal amount, taking itself a second mort- 
gage. It pays for all Government transportation one-half in cash, crediting the 
other half toward the loan of the bonds. 

The amount saved to Government during 1867 in the difference between the 
cheaper transportation by rail and the contract wagon prices, amounted, accord- 
ing to the quartermaster’s report, to $1,925,839. National soldiers guard the 
road against Indian attacks. 

To form a just idea of the reat’magnitude of this undertaking at the begin- 
ning, it must be remembered that the country itself supplied neither workmen 
nor material ; it was unexplored and full of hostile Indians. There was no rail- 
road west of Des Moines, lowa. Everything had to be wagoned from there, 
one hundred and fifty miles to the Missouri, and then, as now, ferried across the 
river. All the workmen, all the machinery, all the material, had to be brought 
from the far distant East; while, pushing west, the surveying parties were har- 
assed and sometimes killed by the Indians. 
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Men have wondered how the Egyptians transported the material for their 
pyramids and obelisks, and it took France, with all her resources, many months 
to bring one of the smallest of these obelisks from the Nile to the Seine. Yet 
here, quietly, within the past three years, Americans have done a more wonder- 
ful and far grander work. So quietly none knew of it till the difficulties had 
been overcome, and the incredulity of the country was startled by the statement 
that, out in the Rocky Mountains, the Union Pacific Company was building a 
railroad at the wonderful speed of three miles a day! 

Here will be the first experiment of organized emigration—if we except the 
partial, but highly successful efforts of the Mormons. Civilization was wont to 
make slow progress, creeping along in emigrant wagons on the trail of trappers 
and hunters, and leaving behind her more valuable possessions, as too cumber- 
some ; and so, by slow degress, has moved, cautiously and painfully, over half 
the Continent. Nowa new era begins. The locomotive, pushing out into the 
new country, bears with it all the essentials of civilization ; and towns and cities 
rise up in a day; States spring forth full panoplied! Nebraska sets her star 
upon the flag, and Wyoming steps forth, the youngest of the territories. 

“U.P. R. R.” is seen on the signs in the street, on the mules and horses, 
on cars and depots ; and “U. P. R. R.” occupies the thoughts and employs the 
energies of almost every earnest man west of the Missouri. Soon it will write 
its magic sign along the shores ot the Pacific, and bring back the spoils of the 
Orient ; seizing, in its strong grasp, the prize nations have contended for—the 
trade of the East. Reaching with its branches to Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, it will carve out new States, and control their destinies. 
It will soon have it in its power to control the election of twenty Senators. 

Said I not truly that the geographer might well substitute upon his map, its 
initials, for the vague symbols with which he made ignorance picturesque ? 

Thirteen years ago, the Indian title to the land on the west bank of the Mis- 
souri was extinguished. At the spot opposite Council Bluffs, the Mormons 
crossed, and struck westward over the Plains. The emigrant trail took the 
same route—the path the Indians had always taken—along the valley of the 
Platte, and by degrees a settlement grew up on the river bank to supply the 
needs of the emigrants. 

The situation is so lovely, that it seems as if nature had foreseen the day 
when civilization should come and demand of her a place for settlement, and 
had prepared this site for the future city. On the Iowa side, the bluffs are some 
five miles back from the river’s edge, and the stream makes a grand sweep 
around the meadows. On the west bank, there are two plateaux, one lifted by a 
steep rise of some fifty feet, both affording ample room for all business pur- 
poses. A mile back, the bluffs rise abruptly about a hundred feet above the 
river, and trending south-east, strike the river boldly some two or three miles 
below, thus encircling the town like an amphitheatre, and offering the finest 
sites for private residences, some of which are already nestled along their 
wooded slopes. 

The view from the top of the bluff, near the old capitol building, is very ex- 
tensive ; looking north the eye can trace the river, far-sweeping with majestic 
curves, and the distant bluffs, with bare ravines looking seamed and time-worn, 
and having the effect of high mountains seen at a great distance, there being 
nothing to contrast them with, but the prairie meadows from which they abruptly 
rise. 
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The winding river, the beautiful meadows, the gradually receding bluffs, the 
houses’crowning them, and the town stretching down at our feet ; the near and the 
distant view, all combine and harmonize into a scene very rare in this flat 
western country, and one which recalled in many of its features one of the love- 
liest in the land, the view from Round Hill, Northampton, Mass. 

Only in the modern style of the better class of dwellings, and in the small- 
ness of the cottonwood trees which fringe every door-yard, do you get any 
idea of the newness of the place. It looks very like an eastern town of the 
same size; has handsome blocks of stores equal to those of any city, and some 
very substantial and elegant private residences. It counts sixteen thousand 
inhabitants, though three years ago there were but three thousand—its growth 
in ten years. 

We have come to see the Union Pacific Railroad, and here is its starting 
point ; and this City of Omaha is its creation. It is a promising, prosperous 
little city, full of activity and hope. It can send steamers from its levees two 
thousand miles north, and two thousand miles south to the Gulf; it will have 
railroad communication with the Pacific and the Atlantic. It already numbers 
seven railroads—three finished, and four in process of completion, which, center- 
ing on the opposite bank, it proposes to absorb. Indeed, as the initial point of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, it seems to get more of growth out of these other 
roads than does its neighbor, Council Bluffs, where they centre. This town as 
yet numbers only six thousand inhabitants. 

Omaha is a live place; has churches, stores, hotels, and everything on an 
Eastern scale ; horses as fine as can be found anywhere, and carriages to match, 
Its citizens are hospitable and intelligent, and we bore away many pleasant mem- 
ories of their courtesy and kindness. 

The Company employs a thousand men in its works here, which works we 
duly inspected. They make all their rolling stock, with the exception of the 
locomotives, of which they have ninety in use and one hundred and seven con- 
tracted for. 

They propose hereafter to construct their own locomotives. The workshops 
and depot buildings are all large, well built, and well appointed. It is only the 
fact that they, as well as the city about them, have been created in so short a 
time, and under such disadvantageous conditions, that makes them of any special 
interest to the mere traveller. We felt far more of interest in the five hundred 
Mormon emigrants we found scattered about under the shade of the cars, and 
wherever they could find shelter from the scorching rays of the sun. 

They seemed to be divided into family groups. A bread cart had just come 
from the city, and the men were busy about it buying supplies, and showed 
plenty of greenbacks. They were all soon busy eating their frugal meal, and it 
looked like a gypsy party or a picnic on a large scale. Although worn and 
dirty from their emigrant journey (they had been just a month from Liverpool to 
Omaha), they seemed generally bright and respectable persons. Among them 
were some women, whose great age and feebleness would have deterred any but 
religious enthusiasts from subjecting them to such hardships. 

They were mostly from England—from London, Lincolnshire, and York- 
shire. The Yorkshire dialect and the cockney elision of the “H,” were very 
perceptible. All seemed to have a great idea of the energy of the Americans, 
and to look forward very hopefully to their new home. There were three or 
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four really pretty faces among them, but as a whole, they were far from ye 
ing the royal dower of beauty. 

Asking several of the women—unmarried ones and married—what induce- 
ment led them to leave their homes, the reply always was, that “ they had come 
in obedience to the Lord’s will, and that they would be perfectly willing to pass 
through the same, and far heavier hardships, to render that obedience.” They 
seemed earnest and sincere, and of average intelligence. They complained 
much of the cars without springs—cattle cars—in which they were transported 
through Canada, six of their number having died from the fatigue and heat. 

One strong woman, who had been helping her husband move the luggage, 
was then prostrate from the heat, and they were striving in their simple way to 
help her, but in vain, as we afterward learned. 

I have rarely seen so touching a sight as the bewildered look of the husband 
as he stood there beholding his wife so mysteriously stricken down in the midst 
of perfect health, and trying in every way to aid her. There seemed to be no 
provision for any medical assistance for them; in this case, it was plain nothing 
could avail. 

The poor emigrants, ignorant of the danger of exposure to the sun, and with 
no provision made for their protection, fall easy victims to this unknown foe. 
This is especially the case with the Norwegian emigrants, who pass through 
Chicago in large numbers. 

I was much surprised to find among them a group, whose bright eyes, dark 
hair, and olive cheeks, spoke unmistakably of sunny Italy; the little three- 
year old “ Catterina” was as beautiful, with her large dark speaking eyes, as any 
of the innocents Raffaelle delighted to picture. They were from ‘Lurin, a family 
of eight, father, mother, one son, and five daughters, “ Protestants ”—‘ Vau- 
dois.” They told me they were “ Mormons” now, and that there were some 
seventy Italians at Salt Lake. I had not before known that Brigham had found 
any disciples beyond the Alps. 

What strange power of attraction it is which has enabled these despised 
ones to go to this distant desert among the mountains, and callin workers from 
all the world ; to come across sea and land, and then face the thousand miles of 
of desert that lie between them and the last limit of civilization, and there to 
make the wilderness literally “ to blossom like the rose.” The bald statement 
of the fact is like a story out of the Eastern wonder book. It seems to have 
been left for the West to realize, and to put into actual being, the most wonder- 
ful imaginings of the dreamers of the East. Nothing in the “ Arabian Nights ” 
exceeds in romance the story of Salt Lake, or the magical building of this rail- 
road here, which is to take these emigrants so many hundred miles on their way 
to that other wonder. Truly the “old men” of the East “have dreamed 
dreams,” but the “ young men” of the West “see visions.” 

Three thousand emigrants are expected to arrive soon. The men will go to 
work at once on the railroad, for sixty miles of which Brigham Young has a con- 
tract. The emigrants make already a large portion of the business of the road, 
and also furnish labor for its construction. The Mormons are very anxious to 
have it finished to Salt Lake, so as to avoid the long journeys by teams. They 
expect large and rapid accessions when it is completed. 

An hour’s ride from Omaha brings us to the Valley of the Platte. It opens 
before us, first, like a little inlet pushing back among the hills, then, broadening 
out suddenly, we are in the grassy sea. Far as the eye can reach, north and 
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west, the treeless, green expanse—a boundless plain of verdure—stretches 
away. On the south is the Platte, with its fringe of trees and its picturesque 
islands, which form a singular and beautiful feature of the river, scattered along 
like beads upon a rosary. Beyond the river, the sea of grass again, and, at 
some distance, low rolling hills. 

We are now upon the old emigrant trail across the Continent. On the river 
bank are cultivated farms, and large, brown, comfortable-looking houses, seated 
among the luxuriant fields, like grey old rocks jutting up out of this dark green 
sea of growing corn, whose “laughing waves” are edged with the foam of 
whitening wheat fields. 

Surely one sight of these harvest-fields would settle all doubts as to the agri- 
cultural possibilities of Nebraska. The valley here is forty miles from north to 
south, and stretches away before us to the Rocky Mountains. 

For more than two hundred miles westward the soil is as fertile and pro- 
ductive as here. These farmers—‘ ranch men,” as they are called, who had a 
sort of vested interest in the “ emigrant trail ’””—gave no welcome to the railroad, 
even though it promised a market at Omaha. Heretofore their market has been 
a sure one at their own doors, and the emigrants were forced to pay whatever 
the farmers chose to ask, and to exchange their tired teams for fresh ones at 
rates highly profitable to the settlers. 

Ninety miles from Omaha is Columbus. Two or three board shanties near 
the station, set down in the flat prairie, are all the present indications of the 
coming greatness of George Francis Train’s proposed and prophesied new 
capital city of the United States. Its eligibility is not apparent to common 
eyes. It is claimed, I think, as the geographical centre from ocean to ocean. 
But railroads and telegraphs have diminished the importance of merely “ geo- 
graphical centres,” and though there is, at the west, some real feeling in regard 
to moving the Capitol, the inevitable discussion as to its new position will, let us 
trust, permit the white dome to crown the hill where Washington placed it, for 
generations ! 

Sixty miles beyond, one hundred and fifty miles west of Omaha, at Grand 
Island Station, we made our first acquaintance with antelopes, prairie dogs and 
rattlesnakes, the peculiar denizens of the prairie, kept as pets by some of the 
company’s men, of whom two or three hundred are here employed. The ante- 
lopes look like large rabbits on stilts, and are far less graceful in form than 
their Indian namesake, but have the same lustrous eye and wonderful speed. 
They are easily domesticated. The prairie dogs are curious little animals, some- 
thing between a grey squirrel and a woodchuck. The rattlesnakes, of which we 
saw two venomous specimens, are said to inhabit their holes and to make a 
happy family party. 

We met here a bright Yankee machinist, who took great pride in showing us 
the little house he had built himself in his spare hours, without fit tools, for it 
was his first attempt to work in wood. A cosy, pleasant-looking little house it 
was. A glimpse of the wife within it showed that he had something more to 
live for than the thousands of lonely men who, on the far frontiers, form the 
skirmish lines of the advancing hosts of civilization. Our friend, who is build- 
ing another house “to let,” is a true type of the best class of western men—a 
genuine, intelligent, industrious Yankee, set in the prairie with ample room to 
grow! With such stock in such soil, why should not “the West” do great 
things—and she is doing them. 
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In New York, our city life is so absorbing, so concentred, that we are in 
danger of unconsciously limiting our views by the boundaries of Manhattan 
Island, forgetting that New York is but the pier at which these people of the 
West load the ships they send over all the oceans laden with food for a world. 

Leaving Grand Island, we plunge in again through the unending plains, the 
river and its islands lending the only variety to the scene. The Platte is a 
broad, pretentious looking river, but held in no esteem, and spoken of with con- 
tempt as a treacherous deception, full of quicksands, useless for navigation, and 
a dangerous obstacle to travel. All western streams miss the one element of 
beauty which makes the smallest mountain brook in New England a delight and 
a joy—the element of purity. It is not easy to get poetical over the muddy, dis- 
colored waters of the West. 

At dusk we cross the Platte on a trestle bridge three thousand feet long— 
recalling that over the Gunpowder River near Baltimore—and stop for supper at 
a large hotel at North Platte Station, two hundred and ninety miles from Omaha, 
We get an excellent meal, and our first intimation that we are not in a settled 
community—the waiter at our table taking the opportunity while going for a cup 
of coffee to have a “scrimmage ” and fire a revolver at one of his fellows while 
in the kitchen ; at his place again in a moment, a little excited, but going on with 
his duties. A sign on a drinking shop indicated two “ specialties ”—the “ Spot- 
ted Tail Keg House.” Spotted Tail is the great Indian chief of this vicinity, 
and a Keg House is a variety of bar-room popular in these Cities of the Plain. 
The liquor is kept in small varnished kegs. The customer pays his quarter— 
the universal price of a drink here—takes his tumbler and draws his own dram. 
This freedom from supervision is so agreeable that the keg houses are fast 
driving out the elaborate bars with their cut-glass decanters and showy mirrors. 

At Hillsdale, a little station some four hundred and ninety-six miles from 
Omaha, we stop for water, and, seeing two graves alone in the prairie, we go to 
them. The wooden head-boards show that one was that of a child, the other ofa 
man who accidentally shot himself a few weeks since. Murder and accident 
are the diseases that kill most men here, and there are many deaths. 

This station was named in memory of Mr. Hill, one of the Company’s best 
civil engineers, who was killed by the Indians when surveying in company with 
Mr. Archer. Hill was killed after a running fight of two miles ; Archer, though 
wounded, escaped. 

West of the Missouri, the Indian question is a live question. Men’s eyes 
flash, and their tongues grow emphatic, for they live in constant danger. No 
one of them but has some story of friend or relative barbarously murdered. 
Their only appellation for them is “red devils.” All admit that they have been 
systematically defrauded by the Indian agents, but the provocation they have, in 
violated treaties, is no apology for the indiscriminate murders by which they . 
seek to avenge their wrongs and the barbarous mutilations they inflict. 

I heard one man—and but one man—raise his voice in eloquent and indig- 
nant denunciation of the wrongs and systematic spoliation inflicted on these 
poor creatures by those who are placed as their special guardians ; but even he 
admitted that matters had reached such a pass now that they must be made to 
feel and respect the power of the United States before any peace would be 
practicable. 

The opinion that they should be under the care of the War Department is 
general ; and Harney’s success with them is constantly referred to. 
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The guards of United States soldiers that present arms at every station, the 
little adobe fortlets beside their tents, show that there is some real danger 
to be guarded against. 

Fortunately, the Indians have a superstitious fear of the train, and have at- 
tacked but one, and that a freight train. They threw it off the track at night, 
but did not venture to approach till daylight. They killed most of the men, 
broke open the goods, and finding pieces of gay colored calico, twined them 
about their ponies and themselves, and tying long pieces to their ponies’ tails as 
streamers, went careering over the prairie like mad. : 

If they ever get over this superstitious fear of the road, it will make travel- 
ling on it a little unpleasant for timid people. The feeling is very general that 
there will be trouble with the Indians this fall. On our return to Omaha, we 
found at the hotel two men suffering from arrow wounds, who had been attacked 
by Indians and their companions killed. 

We have seen as yet no Indians, except a few Omaha Indians, naked, but 
for the red blankets around their waists. They are not of a character to in- 
crease our estimate of the noble red man. We are looking anxiously for buffalo ; 
they are announced as having come up to the south side of the Platte. The 
road crosses their path, for they have their immemorial highways over these 
trackless plains, and last year the train was forced to wait for hours while the 
multitudinous herds slowly passed. 

It is said the Indians direct their course by burning the grass in those places 
where they do not wish them to go, and so drive these untamed herds whither 
they will. Strange, wild herdsmen who hunt, not house their flocks. 

Now and then we have seen a train of emigrant wagons slowly making their 
way westward, and yesterday the conductor pointed out to me the last house. 

It was a pleasant farm house, with barn and ricks gathered about it as be- 
comes a thrifty farmer. It stands on a knoll pverlooking a little stream in the 
valley below ; it seems as if it might have been lifted up from a New England 
hillside, and set down here in the prairie. 

There was nothing tragic or startling about it, but it had been for years the 
last house of civilization. The emigrant trains, however, kept it en rapport 
with the world, and our conductor told me of his surprise on going to the house 
two years ago to find first-rate “lager-bier,” and a little brewery operating in 
the cellar. 

A short distance from Hillsdale, we come upon Dogtown, the home of the 
prairie dogs, and stop for a few minutes. Over the prairie, every few yards, are 
scattered their holes ; and we could see the little creatures running from one to 
another, or sitting gravely upon their haunches looking at the strangers ; the 
pop of a rifle, and a bit of white tail and a flash of twinkling feet was all the 
result, and pretty soon the saucy little creatures were taking observations again. 
We deployed quite a little army on the plain ; but, I am glad to say, caused no 
mourning in any of the homes of Dogtown! 

The railroad crosses their tract for about seven miles, and it is said to stretch 
north and south three hundred miles! Figures are all so large out here that one 
hesitates to repeat them. 

I tell the tale as ’twas told to me. 

We are hardly seated in the cars again when some one exclaims “The 
mountains!” All is excitement, as when the cry of “ Land!” is heard at sea ; 
and there, on our right, against the far horizon, rise the first outlines of the 
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Black Hills—the beautiful blue mountains! looking here about as high as 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke ; and not unlike them in general outline, only 
showing longer ranges—one, two, three groups of them, rising up as we rush 
forward. Do you know what the sight of a mountain is to one born among 
them? It is home, friends, country, all in one! After these days of end- 
less plains—however beautiful with their ripening harvests, however grand and 
sublime in their native freedom—it was glorious to look again upon the moun- 
tains—God’s own altars, set up for man’s need of worship. Our course was a 
little west of south; these hills were due west. Fifteen minutes later, in the 
south-east, we caught our first sight of the snowy range of Colorado: one hun- 
dred and ten miles away; 14,000 feet high! The snow lay on their sides like 
silver fretwork on dark purple enamel—they lay beautiful and cloudlike, shim- 
mering in the morning sunlight. The clear air on these high plains, higher 
than most mountains, quickens every sense, and the pleasure of this first sight 
of the hills was well worth all the fatigues of the long jqurney. 

They differ from the snowy Alps in that the latter are capped with snow, and 
their pure white peaks are sometimes almost indistinguishable from the white 
clouds that encircle them ; but these hills are seamed with snow, and the purple 
and white show to the verysummit. The effect is, therefore, less grand than that 
of those mountains whose heads are wrapped in eternal snows ; but nothing could 
be more beautiful than the scene about us. We are still in the grassy sea; 
every moment, as we sweep along, the mountains on our right rise up more dis- 
tinctly ; the country becomes rolling; we pass through some cuts fifteen or 
twenty feet deep, and, coming out, run on an embankment as high through an 
intervening valley; and the mountains begin to spread their welcoming arms 
farther and farther around us. Emerging from one of these cuts, we come on 
the one scene needed to complete the picture. First, we pass scattered groups 
of ponies; then a large Indian encampment, two hundred lodges at least ; and 
beyond it hundreds of ponies feeding. The plains, the mountains, the smoky 
lodges—it was the ideal scene we expected to find ; and visions of many a simi- 
lar scene, as we approach the mountain, and of interviews with the noble red 
man among his own wigwams, flitted before our minds. While we looked and 
dreamed the encampment was left far behind ; and that was the last of our In- 
dians—our one sole glimpse. The Indians had gone out of all this Western 
country: and these had, it proved, only kindly staid for us to catch one glimpse 
of them. They were a band of Arrapahoes. The citizens assure us “’tis ds- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.” 

In a few minutes we are in sight of Cheyenne (“Shy Ann,” as the natives 
pronounce it), looking like an “ encampment ”—only of shanties and civilization, 
and, therefore, not half as picturesque as that of the Indians. The road circles 
about it, so that you get a very complete view of the town before you are finally 
run into it, and deposited at the depot. It is set down in the prairie, and com- 
prises a few streets, running at right angles, filled with board houses and shan- 
ties, with two new churches nearly finished, a very respectable hotel, a bank, 
many stores, a population of some 2,500, and stores and appliances for at least 
10,000 people. The tent dwellers—the floating population, who hover ever in 
advance of the road, and in turn have made each of its termini hideous with 
their orgies—have flitted on, and, having given Laramie a bad name, are now 
founding the town of Benton. Cheyenne, which commenced a year ago, and de- 
veloped a population of 8,000 people so rapidly as to be called the Magic City, 
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has shrunk down to its number of respectable inhabitants ; and gives indication 
of having now a substantial population, and of developing a healthy growth. 
The railroad company intend placing large shops here, as this will be the begin- 
ning of the mountain division, where the heavy grades commence. Fort D. A. 
Russell—a fourteen company post, the distributing post of all this section—is 
only two miles distant. A school-house, costing $9,000, has been put up, and 
two hundred and fifty pupils are attending—the proportion of children in popu- 
lation is smaller here than East. 

We are 516 miles west of Omaha, and 5,000 feet higher, and yet we have 
come all the way over an apparent dead level. There are no trees here. The 
soil is said to be good, but needs irrigation. It is proposed to bring water from 
Crow Creek, some seven miles distant, by digging a ditch ten feet wide and two 
feet deep. It is said one foot of water can be brought; and the example of 
Salt Lake City is held here to demonstrate the productiveness of this soil, and 
the inhabitants believe that, with this irrigation, trees and crops can be raised. 
At present, all their supplies come from abroad. We tasted here, at the hotel, 
a great delicacy—antelope steaks ; a delightful compromise between venison 
and mutton, juicy, tender, and delicious—to be cooked like venison and eaten 
with jelly. 

In estimating their future prospects, the Cheyennese dwell largely upon the 
fact that an iron mountain has been discovered at the head waters of Chag 
River, some thirty miles distant. 

The plains here are covered with grass. Herds feed out all winter. They 
seem to think irrigation is all that is needed to make abundant crops. _In irrigat- 
ing, shallow ditches, one foot in width and about thirty feet apart, are used. 
The water is let into these ditches at morning and evening. Some seem to 
think that as the country settles there will be sufficient rain. More rain is said 
to have fallen the past year in Cheyenne than was ever before known ; and this 
is said to be an invariable rule—that settlement produces rain. I saw a plot of 
potatoes, a little out of the city, giving good promise. The branch railroad to 
Denver City is to start from here. So that Cheyenne seems to have several ele- 
ments of permanency and growth. 

We are soon pushing on our way again. Clumps of white flowers begin to be 
scattered over the plain; they prove to be a species of thistle, with a single white 
blossom like a wild rose. We'begin now to ascend. The plain on either side 
is covered with beautiful larkspurs. The white thistle blooms in-clusters, and 
has a bright-yellow blossom, somewhat resembling a marigold. 

Seven miles from Cheyenne the heavy grades commence. The change in 
the atmosphere is very rapid,and winter clothes come into instant requisition. 
The grade is about eighty feet to the mile. In going twenty-eight miles the road 
rises 2,200 feet, and then we are at the summit, 2,260 feet above the top of Mount 
Washington. 

At Granite Cafion, nineteen miles from Cheyenne, the mountain scenery be- 
gins. You look back down valleys and over hills to further valleys beyond, and 
realize at last that you have begun te ascend. We have been ascending in a 
ravine, and so shut out from getting any view. The fields are one vast parterre, 
beautiful with flowers. The masses of larkspur color the ground with its ex- 
quisite hue. About us, here and there, are the red “ buttes ”—fantastic piles of 
red rock, bare cliffs, like the Palisades, shooting abruptly out of the turf. In the 
distance, and all about us, are ranges of mountains—we are, rather, among 
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mountains, on a level with the bases of high hills rising in the distance, than 
upon heights ourselves. In the windings of the cafion up which the track has 
come, all view of the plains is shut off; but human sight is too limited to give 
any adequate view. A mountain whose sides begin to slope up five hundred 
miles away, is incomprehensible. 

The Rocky Mountains, thus far, give us no view comparable for grandeur to 
those of the White Mountains—nothing to be mentioned with the view from 
Mount Washington. They have, however, a beauty and fascination all their 
own. There is something in this dry, clear, western atmosphere so transparent, 
that the eye, trained to measure distance in our grosser air, finds itself wholly 
at fault, and one hears incredulously the statement of the distance of objects. 
A mountain a quarter of a mile off is pronounced six miles away. Others five 
or six miles distant, are said to be thirty miles. Your informant is supposed to 
be truthful, but the statement is simply incredible. 

At Sherman, the summit of the pass, 548 miles west of Omaha, and 8,262 
feet above the level of the sea, we stop. It is the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—the highest point in the world yet reached by the locomotive. And here, 
for the first time, I felt an indication of our great altitude, in the consequent 
rarification of the air, and in a slight sensation of suffocation, which made rapid 
motion out of the question. 

We descend rapidly through the great Laramie Plains, pass Laramie “ City,” 
pass Benton, pass the 7ooth mile post, and a few miles further on the cars stop 
at the end of a cutting. We clamber up the hill at the side, and look down on 
a busy, inspiriting scene. Before us is a plateau of about a mile, through the 
centre of which runs a line of embankment, ending in a cut like the one at which 
we stopped. Over on the left is an encampment of tents, and a train of white- 
covered wagons moving leisurely along. All about are sloping hills, like rolling 
waves suddenly arrested and fixed forever; and as barren as they. Not a tree 
or shrubis in sight, not even a single bush. The ground is covered with little 
stones of all colors and sizes, as if some day there had been a hail storm here 
of crystals more lasting than ice. Around, at greater or less distance, moun- 
tains. The sun beats down pitilessly from a cloudless sky, yet there is no feeling 
of oppressive heat. The clear, stimulating air drives away all lassitude. 

So much for the surroundings—the setting of the picture ; that which gave 
all its life and interest to the scene, and which had brought us so far to view it. 
Clustered all. over that embankment—tugging, working, moving with all their 
might, now running ahead, now falling back, some far in advance—almost alone, 
others gathered about a platform car which runs to the very end of the last rail, 
and almost as by magic, it seemed, found a new rail to run on; a man on a fiery 
little horse, now galloping like mad from one end of the field to the other, now 
still as a statue, and anon directing, by gesture, a body of men. It was a scene 
of apparently inextricable confusion. But, watching it long, close at hand, and in 
detail, it became evident that whatever of confusion there might be about it, was 
in the spectator, not in the scene. No crack company of soldiers on dress 
parade ever moved with greater facility or precision. 

Far ahead, along the sides of the embankment, were scattered ties. Nearly 
a mile ahead of the main body were five men, who were placing ties about 
twenty feet apart, and carefully adjusting and levelling them. Immediately be- 
hind them were as many men as could work to advantage, busy putting the inter- 
mediate ties in their places. It was surprising to watch the skill and rapidity of 
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their work. No one stopped, no one hurried, but all worked with a vim I never 
saw any workmen East show, and which, in that climate, could not be kept up. 
In the rear, a platform car—having two horses, one on either side, galloping 
along the sides of the embankment—comes up at full speed loaded with rails, 
fish plates and bolts. Four men stand on each side and seize a rail, lifting it on 
two rollers which are in the top of the car, running it rapidly over them; the end 
is dropped just in front of the forward wheel, the rail laid in its place, the car 
drives immediately over it. Two men on the car meanwhile throw off the fish 
plates and necessary bolts—this process is repeated in less time than I write 
this—until the car is empty. It is then thrown off the track, while another 
loaded car, driven up at full speed, takes its place. The empty car is lifted back 
on the rail, and the horses literally run back with it. It looks like killing work, 
but the horses we saw had drawn all the rails from Omaha, more than seven 
hundred miles away. 

Close to the car come two men with sledge hammers, who drive in a spike 
at each end of the rail to steady it; they keep close to the car. Others follow 
them, who place the fish plates, shift the ties under the joints, put in the bolts, 
screw on the nuts, drive down additional spikes along the rails, each one doing 
just as much as he can do to the best advantage, and rushing on to repeat the 
same operation on the rail ahead. The division and sub-division of labor ap- 
plied in the well-known instance of making a pin, in the old days when pins 
were made by hand, is applied here. This wise application of means and ends, 
this division of labor, applied equally in every department by this great corpora- 
tion, is what has enabled them thus to distance all competitors and to astonish 
the world. -We saw about four hundred men at work. To enable these four 
hundred men to lay the rail as rapjdly and as securely as we saw them doing it, 
twelve thousand other men in the company’s service are as busy as they. A 
hundred miles ahead laborers are cutting through the hills, running embankments 
across the valleys, putting in culverts, throwing bridges across the ravines, while 
in among the mountains the cliffs echo to the strange music of the woodman’s 
axe, and the tall cedars leave their solitude to aid in pushing on the great work. 
Far to the front, slowly move the long supply trains, for that unsettled, inhospi- 
table country furnishes neither food nor shelter. Slowly along the embankment 
the long ox teams drag their load of ties, and tumble them off, to be in readiness 
for the advancing track-layers. Twelve hundred miles away, to the rear, on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, is the point of departure from which all the material 
is sent forward. The base from whence those supplies are drawn reaches a 
thousand miles north—to the forests where the wood-cutters and the mills are 
busily building the bridges over which the locomotive is to cross the deep 
gorges and mountair torrents of the Rocky Mountains; and a thousand miles 
south—to where the rolling mills of Pennsylvania are turning out the iron rails 
we see so deftly handled along these Pacific slopes. 

Hour after hour goes by as we watch the steady, unintermitting work of this 
machine, the click, click of each rail as it falls into place marking the pendulum 
beats of the clock, whose dial indicates a nation’s progress ! 

Three hours have passed, and another finished mile has been addded to the 
road. 

And now we reluctantly turn back, and set our faces once more toward the 


Atlantic. 
I. EpwarRps CLARKE, 
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TWO FRENCH EDITORS. 


EMILE DE GIRARDIN AND HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


T a time when the hereditary monarchs of Europe, almost without an ex- 
A ception, have lost the substance of their power, and have been compelled 
to struggle desperately even to retain the poor shadow of authority that is rep- 
resented by forms, ceremonies, and titles, Louis Napoleon conceived the daring 
idea of establishing a genuine, bona fide despotism in a country that claims to 
be the freest and most progressive in the Old World. In this task, in which he 
was preordained to defeat, his opponents have been the editors of Paris who 
have espoused the people’s cause. The press, in modern times, gives utterance 
to the voice of the people, and in spite of prohibitions and censorships, it is by 
the newspapers of Paris that the Emperor’s power has been undermined. Two 
of the editors who have been most active in the ranks of the opposition stand 
out as representatives of their class, and these are Emile de Girardin and Henri 
Rochefort. 

Girardin was made for an editor, and the debt that the French people owe 
him can never be estimated, for it was he who established in Paris the modern 
newspaper ; a newspaper cheap enough to be purchased by the mass of the peo- 
ple. Emile was an illegitimate child, son of General Count Alexander de Gi- 
rardin and Adelaide Marie Taquan, the wife of Monsieur Dupuy, the Counsellor 
of the Court of Appeals at Paris, and beautiful original of the well-known pic- 
ture painted by Greuze, the “jeune fille a la colombe.” He was born on the 22d 
of July, in 1806, and until he became of age, when he was acknowledged by his 
father before the Commissioners of the Chambers of Deputies, bore the name 
of Emile de Lamothe, under which his birth was registered. He was tenderly 
cherished by his parents until the marriage of his father in his ninth year, from 
which time he seems to have been treated with entire neglect, and, upon the 
part of his mother, even with aversion. He was sent from Paris, and so meanly 
surrounded, that it was evidently Madame Dupuy’s intention to extinguish in 
his mind all recollections of the past; a desire that was baffled by the child’s 
precocious intelligence and sensibility. In 1822—thanks to the influence of the 
Viscountess Semonnes—he obtained some trifling office at court, but soon lost it, 
in consequence of a change of ministry. He had a little property settled upon 
him by his parents, and concluded to go into business with a commission mer- 
chant, with whom he remained associated until he had lost about half that he 
owned. Emile was now twenty years old, and had still at his command six 
thousand five hundred francs. He tried to enter the army, but the physicians 
pronounced him too delicate for a soldier, and his application was rejected. 

And now, to while away the time more than for any other purpose—for, after 
his repeated failures, he scarcely hoped to find a publisher—he wrote his first 
work, “Emile,” in which he gives a pathetic account of the misery that had been 
so unjustly inflicted upon him by his father’s coldness and pride and his mother’s 
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hatred. “Emile,” contrary to Girardin’s expectations, was published, and 
proved successful ; it introduced the author to literary people, and rendered him 
the still more important service of revealing to him the secret of his own power. 
He did not pursue authorship, but became an editor from that time. His 
first paper was the “Voleur,” a journal which boldly announced its design 
of stealing its contents from other papers, a plan that enabled the editor to sell 
it ata cheap rate. As soon as the success of the “ Voleur” was established, 
he assumed the control of the “ Mode,” and it was in the columns of this paper 
that Eugene Sue, Balsac, and George Sand published their first works. 

The July Revolution, soon after Girardin’s marriage to the beautiful and 
spirituel Delphine Gay, in 1830, compelled him to sell out his interest in both 
the journals he had been conducting, and in this emergency he came forward 
with a plan which the government of Louis XVI. rejected as impracticable ; 
although scarcely thirty years later it was eagerly adopted by the keener-witted 
administration of Napoleon. He proposed, namely, to Casimir Périer to pur- 
chase the ‘‘ Moniteur Universel” for the government, and to reduce the sub- 
scriptions of the official sheet from eighty to eighteen francs ; the cost of a 
single number being five centimes. To prove the wisdom of his scheme, he 
issued the “ Journal des Connaissances Utiles ” at a cost of four francs a year ; 
and in the course of a single year had gained a subscription list of 280,000. Nor 
was this the only enterprise in which he was engaged. At this very time he 
was endeavoring to establish a uniform postage currency ; he was publishing 
the “Pantheon Littéraire,” consisting of a hundred volumes of cheap novels 
and small hand-books ; and was occupied, besides, with various private specula- 
tions, in which he proved uniformly successful. 

In 1834, Girardin was sent by the District of Bourganeuf (Department 
Creuze) to the Chamber of Deputies, where he joined the “ ters parti,” or more 
characteristically, the “ Impartials.” He now felt himself strong enough to un- 
dertake the important measure of establishing the “Presse,” a daily political 
paper, at the yearly cost of forty francs. 

Girardin clearly perceived that the revenue of a paper should depend upon 
its paying advertisements, which will bear a direct proportion to the number of 
its subscribers, and he felt no fear, therefore, of diminishing the price of his 
paper, since, by so doing, he was sure of increasing his subscription list ; but it 
is impossible to imagine the commotion excited among the editorial corps by 
his daring innovations. The material interests of all the other papers suffered 
from his opposition, with which they were not prepared to cope ; and the editors 
persuaded themselves that their honor (a Frenchman’s conscience) was wounded 
by Girardin’s sensible and progressive schemes. These intellectual aristocrats 
made the sudden discovery that one of their number was degrading himself by 
attending to business. The delinquent was violently assailed; and as he met 
scorn with scorn, or rather with cold indifference, their anger was increased. 
The result of the quarrel was a duel between Girardin and Armand Carrel, the 
editor of the “ National ;” a melancholy affair that was a bitter satire upon the 
pretensions of the most progressive French thinkers, showing, as it did, how 
useless the mere talk of liberty is, however brilliant the orators may be, before 
its principles are comprehended. 

Armand Carrel, one of the foremost of the French Republicans, whose pride 
and boast was that he was establishing in France freedom as it is understood in 
the United States—this man of brilliant genius and progressive views, challenged 
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Emile Girardin, the first “ French-Yankee,” for pursuing the career that pleased 
him in his own way. 

In 1836, on the 22d of July, the editors of the “ National ” and “ Presse” met, 
with a deadly purpose that was only too effectually executed. Girardin was 
wounded, and Armand Carrel was killed. 

After this duel, Girardin was assailed more violently than ever by the friends 
of his victim. The most outrageous calumnies were circulated against him, 
and he was loudly accused of having committed grave misdemeanors before his 
election to the Chamber of Deputies. In the meanwhile, the District of 
Bourganeuf continued to send him to the Bourbon palace; and, as he had no 
talent as an orator, he was driven, at last, to take a pen into his hand instead of 
a sword (the nobler weapon), to defend his character and advocate his opinions. 
Hitherto, Girardin’s connection with the various papers that he had established 
had been that of publisher rather than editor, but at this crisis, when he was in 
his fortieth year, he entered the arena as a writer, and began to make use of his 
journal as his ¢r7éune. He wrote a series of articles that were no less remark- 
able for their judgment, penetration, and good sense, than for their judicious 
selection, practical applicability, and sharp, vigorous, and incisive style. These 
articles attracted universal attention, and exerted an immense influence. 

Girardin, better than any politician of the day, comprehended the events of 
the year 1847, out of which the revolution of February was preparing to emerge, 
but neither the majority nor the opposition would accept the guidance of the 
leader of the “ Parti des conservateurs progressists.’” He found himself over- 
looked, and in 1848, on the 14th of February, concluded to resign. He thus 
explains his Getermination : “Between an intolerant majority and an inconse- 
quential minority is no place for one who does not understand authority with- 
out movement and progress, opposition without strength and logic.” 

On the morning of the 24th of February, he went to the Tuileries to enlighten 
the king as to the importance of the approaching crisis. He was met by Thiers, 
at that time the President of the Council Chamber, who begged him to allow a 
proclamation just prepared by the people to be published in his paper. Girar- 
din hastened to comply with his request, but the proclamation was scarcely 
read ; it was torn by the people with shouts of scorn and derision. He imme- 
diately ordered another edition of the paper to be struck off, containing the fol- 
lowing announcement in four lines: Abdication of Louis Philippe ; Regency of 
the Duchess of Orleans; Dissolution of the Chamber; Universal Amnesty. 
He carried the paper to the king, and Louis Philippe consented to abdicate, 
and commissioned Girardin to acquaint the people with the fact; but it was 
then too late, 

The voice of the editor was drowned by the firing of the municipal guard. 
He hastened back to the Bourbon palace, and arrived just in time to lead the 
Duchess of Orleans from her dangerous position, under the protection of a 
three-colored flag that he had snatched from one of the assailants. Having ful- 
filled this duty, he was still in time to assist at the installation of the provisional 
government. The next day the “Presse” published its renowned article 
“ Confiance! Confiance/” From the warlike journal of the opposition it be- 
came the “journal conservateur de la République.” For several days Girardin 
preserved tranquillity by a series of articles entitled “ Une Jdée par Four,” writ- 
ten to sustain the Republic. But only too soon he became alarmed by the insa- 
tiable demands of the people, and the extraordinary weakness of the distin- 
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guished writers at the head of the government. He selected a new watchword 
for the “ Presse,” “ Résistance / Résistance /” and entered into an active oppo- 
sition. By pursuing this course he lost his previous popularity and endangered 
his life ; but nothing could induce him to deny his convictions, or to keep silent 
in regard to them. In the month of June, 1848, the Republic gained strength to 
avenge itself, and did not fail to assert its power. Girardin was arrested by the 
order of General Cavaignac, and, most unwarrantably, was retained a prisoner 
for eleven days. The “Presse” was suppressed, and did not appear for six 
weeks ; and then began a series of articles— Ze Général Cavaignac devant 
la Commission a’ Enguéte”’—which culminated on the 24th of October in Girar- 
din’s nomination of Louis Napoleon as a candidate for president. 

The effect of this powerful support in securing the success of the prince is 
only too well known ; but it is idle, therefore, to accuse Girardin of a leaning to 
despotism. To exculpate him from this charge it is only necessary to remember 
that the editor of the “Presse” has refused repeatedly important offices—that 
of prefect of the police of Paris, of general director of the post-office, of am- 
bassador to the court of the Two Sicilies, and others, with the contemptuous 
assurance that he would accept no position in which he would be unable to ex- 
press and apply his principles. How different a record from that of Billaut, 
Rouher, Baroche, Troplong, etc. The fact is, that Girardin, like Lamar- 
tine, Cavaignac, and so many other of the important men of the hour, was de- 
ceived by Louis Napoleon’s apparent good faith. No better proof of this is 
needed than the fact that he openly confessed the mistake that he had made, in 
the columns of the “ Presse” (in his frank honesty in the editorial chair Girar- 
din resembles Greeley), as soon as he became convinced of Louis Napoleon’s 
treachery ; and from that hour endeavored to retrieve his error, by joining the 
party who opposed him. His repentance came too late; and it cannot be denied 
that it was through his influence that Louis Napoleon obtained the position that 
enabled him to grasp imperial power ; that power which he has wielded only to 
involve his country in irretrievable disasters. 

The Prince-President did not relish the scathing attacks of his whilom pro- 
tector, and Girardin, with other of the deputies, was banished from France. 
Recalled to Paris, he was again deceived, during the days of March, 1852, by 
Napoleon’s cry, “ Conservons la République /” His delusion, however, lasted 
only a brief period, and his hostility to the President and Emperor has contin- 
ued unabated from that time up to the present hour. 

Girardin’s political errors have arisen principally from his overweening con- 
fidence in the good sense of the people and the honesty of rulers (a noble fault) ; 
and from his arrogance and inflexibility. His logic is invincible, and his plans 
and opinions he pursues arbitrarily, or endeavors to do so, to their logical con- 
clusion, without allowing for the disturbing influence of human passion ; 
hence his frequent disappointments and mistakes, which he has always had the 
manliness to acknowledge. He is paradoxical and extravagant, and, by his fre- 
quent changes of opinion, diminishes his influence. And yet his most extrava- 
gant statements are based upon principle, and the remark of the poet of the 
Harmonies, “ Chez Girardin le paradox; Cest la verité vue a distance,” is true 
and beautiful. How frequently the justice of ideas that he has been ridiculed 
for advocating has been universally acknowledged at a later period. Girardin 
has never been the leader of a party, and could not be so for any length of time ; 
but the very qualities that make his association with others an impossibility have 
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given him a position of extreme importance in Paris, during the political agita- 
tions of the last thirty years. The party that he has represented is himself; and 
his opinion, on several occasions, has determined the rise and fall of the politi- 
cal scale in situations of the gravest importance. In spite of his defects, there 
are few politicians who have rendered France services of greater value ; there 
is no editor in the country who unites so many of the qualities of a first-rate 
journalist, and no other man who has exerted an equal influence in giving the 
newspapers of Paris their present character. 

In 1862, Girardin was compelled to withdraw from his association with the 
press, in order to prevent it from being suppressed upon his account. Not long 
after, he started the “ Liberté” at his own cost; and in conducting this journal, 
has displayed even more than his usual extravagance and caprice. And yet, 
very frequently, articles appear in the columns of the “ Liberté” that could only 
have flowed from the pen of the veteran journalist—articles remarkable for the 
freshness, power and charm which distinguished Girardin’s finest efforts in for- 
mer years. 

Several years after the death of the gifted Delphine Gay, which occurred on 
the 29th of June, 1855, Girardin married, for a second time, Minna Brunold, 
Countess of Tiefenbach, a German lady of rare beauty and accomplishments, 
with whom he is still living ; and who presides over one of the most elegant and 
hospitable sa/ons in Paris. 

The chief peculiarity in the Imperial Government established by Louis Na- 
poleon, is its unreality. Belonging to a past age, having no relations to the 
present age, it has taken no root in the existing order of things ; and, indeed, 
has no existence excepting in the mind of the man by whom it was organized. 
Louis Napoleon, his ministers and officers, his wife and son, and the ministers 
and courtiers that surround them, play their parts like so many puppets, and are 
so mechanical and without vitality, that to the outside world it would not seem 
surprising if the whole exhibition, at the signal of some unseen magician, should 
vanish at any moment into naught. Louis Napoleon evidently intended to make 
himself the representative man of the age. He believed that the greatness, the 
wisdom, and the progressive views of their Emperor would atone to the French 
people for the loss of their own independence, while their obedience and con- 
formity would enable him to give them the forms of liberty in lieu of its sub- 
stance. But events have proved too strong for him. The monarch who once 
begins to glide down the steep precipice of absolutism, has no more power to 
direct his course or to predict what the end will be of his fatal descent—how- 
ever fond his dream may be of uniting devotion to the interests of his people 
to his devotion to his own interests—than the traveller who loses his footing on 
the fatal glacier. All the grand schemes—amilitary, political, philanthropic and 
literary—by which Napoleon has sought to unite himself to the age, have failed 
in their effect, and he has been driven back, step by step, through an inevitable 
reaction, inio the open assertion of his tyranny; he has been compelled to vio- 
late even the forms of liberty, to desecrate the sanctity of the law, and wre 
himself down, in ineffaceable characters, the .most petty, ignoble and arbitrary 
of tyrants. For many years the sole support of Louis Napoleon’s Empire has 
been the immense army which he has drained the resources of the people to 
build up in order to secure his own safety; while as for his popularity, that 
pleasing delusion he has almost ceased to labor to maintain. An occasional 
speech, a visit to a hospital, an appeal to Providence, a smile from the Empress, 
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the display of his son and appointed heir ; acts of condescension which would 
have been greeted with enthusiasm when monarchs were regarded as divine, but 
that can scarcely be regarded otherwise than with contempt and ridicule bya 
great people, to whom they are offered as a recompense for their independence ; 
these petty artifices, tricks of the trade—the trade of being an emperor—are the 
only means left the third Napoleon to win back the love and respect of his 
people which he has so justly forfeited. 

The task of Henri Rochefort has been to expose the unfathomable weakness 
of Louis Napoleon’s government. From the time of Girardin, all the principal 
editors of Paris, excepting those who have sold themselves to the Empire, have 
been on the side of the offosition; but Rochefort’s attack has been different 
from theirs, vigorous and well aimed as they have been, and has produced a 
different effect. They have attacked the Empire, the subordinate officers, the 
ministers of the government. Much as they may have hated and despised Na- 
poleon as the actual reigning head of the government, they have not dared make 
him the object of personal invective. Rochefort has done what Victor Hugo did 
in “ Napoleon le Petit.” Comprehending that there was no power anywhere, 
no Empire, excepting through the will and in the personality of the Emperor, 
he has selected him as his adversary. The deadly arrows of his immitigable 
satire he has shot directly into the Imperial breast. And by so doing he placed 
Louis Napoleon in a position of the most extreme difficulty. He could not 
silence his subtle and keen-witted opponent arbitrarily without breaking his own 
iaws, which even a tyrant is bound to respect; and he was compelled, therefore, 
either to bear his assault, or to put a stop to it by an illegal and unpopular 
measure that would have been an acknowledgment of his actual defeat. He 
pursued the most dignified, and, what must have seemed, the wisest course— 
that of treating Rochefort with silent contempt. But, by so doing, he gave the 
editor time to cause him to be laughed at (the most unpardonable of all offences, 
especially to a Frenehman) throughout France, and, indeed, throughout Europe 
and this country, and to expose the unsurpassed corruption and servility of his 
court as it never before had been exposed. Rochefort’s success was too much 
for the Emperor’s patience, and he ordered his paper to be suppressed. This he 
could scarcely avoid doing, and yet this order was a complete confession of his 
weakness, while his agents took pains that he should be attended by a fatality of 
defeat, even in the minutest details of the affair. Half the edition of the first 
number of the “ Lanterne””—that was seized in Paris, as is well known—was in 
circulation before the police got ready to execute their master’s commands ; and 
then the strange spectacle was exhibited to the world of the officers of a great 
Emperor running about the streets seizing single copies of a paper from harm- 
less individuals, while the author of the confusion was allowed to escape into a 
foreign country. 

Rochefort now is in the enviable position of lago when he congratulates him- 
self upon the fact that his dupes, whatever they do, cannot fail to act so as to 
ensure his advantage. 

Now whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain. 

His present intention is undoubtedly, to publish his paper abroad until the 
fall elections, when, if he is elected as deputy by several of the departments 
—and this will probably occur—the government will be compelled, either to 
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allow him to carry the war that he has waged so successfully with his pen into 
the Chamber of Deputies, or to suppress him illegally; for his election will 
abrogate the sentence of his imprisonment. In either case, whether he is allowed 
to stimulate the people by exercising his talents, or whether their indignation is 
aroused by beholding him persecuted, every way will make Rochefort’s gain, 
since it will make the gain of the party of freedom. He has struck his blow, 
and the working out of its effects are in the hand of a higher power. 

Thus we find that Napoleon secured his power through the influence of the 
press ; an influence exerted in his behalf under the impression that he was sin- 
cere in advocating republican principles. Having betrayed the trust confided to 
him, and founded the mockery of an empire, wholly opposed to the true inter- 
ests of the French people, and having no hold on their affections, the news- 
papers, representing the intellect of France, became the one deadly enemy 
whom he has been ceaselessly compelled to fight against, until, finally, one of 
the ablest and most courageous of the brilliant corps of editors of the opposi- 
tion has risen up as the people’s champion, and has given him a blow, 
which, at all events, has revealed the abject weakness of his position, by prov- 
ing that he has completely lost the respect and confidence of the French people. 
Girardin and Rochefort stand at the beginning and end of his career as Em- 
peror, and the support of the one rapidly changing to opposition, and the terri- 
ble defiance of the other, sustained by the entire nation, show, respectively, the 
culibre of the two men, and Napoleon’s position in regard to them and to the 
country. 

Rochefort is one of a school of editors whom Girardin has trained, and may 
almost be said to have originated. He is a man of genius and high courage. 
His satire is keen, brilliant, and irresistible, and when thoroughly aroused, he 
does not content himself with a play of wit that disables his antagonist by causing 
a laugh at his expense, but strikes cruel and deadly blows, with a hand equally 
fearless and unfaltering. Witness the burst of passion with which he con- 
cludes a reference in No. 12 of the “ Lanterne,” to young Cavaignac, and the 
popular demonstrations made in his favor. 


All the arrests in the world will not weaken the effect of the lesson received at the 
Tuileries. What idée hasardeuse possessed you to send the hope of your France (not 
of mine) to be indirectly hissed by the students ?. You should have known that you were 
particularly unpopular among the young. Had you consulted me, never would you have 
committed such a mistake, that is, w#/ess it was a provocation upon your part; unless you 
are cherishing the project of re-enacting the Second of December with children, under the 
pretext that you have already succeeded with grown men, Your system is so sympathetic 
that you have found means to cause even infancy to rebel, and it will be necessary for you 
now to build a prison Masas for insurgents of three years and a half. 


It is only lately that Rochefort has achieved a world-wide reputation, and 
very naturally so, since the force and sincerity of his convictions, and his rare 
powers of expression have made it impossible for him to find a vehicle in which 
he could express his opinions with freedom—no journal in France would have 
dared allow him to be as “ witty as he could” in its columns—until he became 
master of an organ of his own; but for many years he has been the idol of 
young France. He has the qualities which are developed in individuals by the 
reaction against tyranny, and, which, under a despotic government, are the great- 
est virtues ; courage, amounting to audacity, perfect saxg froid, indifference to 
life, a keen and ready intellect, and intense patriotism. Rochefort is never para- 
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doxical, and however violent he may be, his natural good sense guards him from 
extravagance. In political affairs he has the keen eye of a practised swords- 
man. A blow of his never fails in producing its effect, for he comprehends the 
whole situation, and strikes directly at his enemy’s most vulnerable part. He 
is thirty-five years of age, and his appearance is exceedingly distinguished. He 
is tall and slender; his hair is black and very abundant; his eyes are dark, 
deep set, and full of fire and intelligence; his forehead is prominent, and his 
face, which is pale and slightly marked by the small-pox, is remarkable for an 
expression of mingled vivacity, energy, and sweetness. 

Rochefort has not shown himself superior to the other literary men of France 
by refusing to countenance a practice which is one of the signs of the degradation 
of his country. Under the present government it may be that it would be im- 
possible to dispense with this relic of feudalism. Last winter he fought a duel 
with M. Paul de Cassagnac, the servile creature of the government, but without 
a fatal result. This lion of the day, who is still young, and who has achieved 
a sudden popularity, for a tenth part of which Louis Napoleon, probably, would 
be willing to resign his life, has had the misfortune to lose his wife, to whom he 
was devotedly attached. He is the father of two children of rare talents and 
beauty, and is said to be as affectionate and tender in domestic life as he is auda- 
cious and terrible in public. 

Rochefort’s position at the present time is a dangerous and precarious one. 
He is a fugitive from his native country, an exile, and an outcast; while his 
antagonist, whom he has defied to single combat, and wounded so desperately 
as to put himself beyond the hope of pardon, is at the head of an empire, 
and an army of 800,000 men. Rochefort, however, is strong in the love of his 


countrymen, and in his ability to wield the intellectual thunderbolts of modern 


Jove. : 
It is quite possible, in spite of the prestige and power of the Emperor, that 


he will be successful, backed as he is by the sympathy of France, in the conflict 
between them. But, on the other hand, the life of an individual is as a straw 
in the swift current of revolutionary events, and only by a revolution can the 
organization that sustains Louis Napoleon be overthrown during his lifetime ; 
for he has succeeded in making the army identify itself with his interests— 
and at any moment he may fall a victim to his own audacity and the hatred of 
his powerful foe. Whether his career is about to close, or whether a future of 
distinction and celebrity is awaiting him, it is impossible to say; but we know 
at least that he has already rendered France an important service, and that his 
name will be remembered as one of the great men who have been most success- 


ful in redeeming the failure of a disastrous epoch. 
VIRGINIA VAUGHAN. 





WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


MISUSED WORDS CONCLUDED. WORDS THAT ARE NOT WORDS. 


HE style which is too common in newspapers and which is so generally found 
T in the reporter’s columns that it has been called Reporter’s English, has 
been so frequently censured in these articles that it gives me pleasure to make 
the following passage the occasion of saying that although it is distinguished, 
it is not alone as an example of excellence. Most of our newspaper reporting 
is as bad as can be in tone, in style, and in English ; but once in a while a re- 
port is printed which appears to have been written by a man of sense, who saw 
what passed before him, and who told what he saw in clear and simple English. 
The writer of the report from which I quote the following passage, and which 
appeared in the New York “ Times” of September 18th, has done more than 
give his readers the mere essentials of a good, plain account of the scene he 
describes. He has transferred to his paper, with a clear and certain touch, the 
principal figure in the scene that he has described, and he has done it without 
any affectation or apparent effort, and so with fine effect. I do not know, of 
course, whose work I am venturing to approve. I may be perfuming the rose 


of the reporter’s table, or painting the lily of Park Row; but, if so, I heartily 
ask pardon. 


At the Court of Special Sessions yesterday, Jacob Elkins was arraigned, charged with 
the pettiest of petty thefts. He had stolen a little butter-plate, valued at thirty cents, 
from a street crockery stand. He was a striking object as he stood at the bar, grasping 
the prisoners’ rail with both hands, and leaning forward in an attitude of extreme humility. 
His tall, meagre frame was habited in a loosely-fitting garment of Chatham-street texture 
and cut, which had grown soiled and glazed from long use. But the eye quickly left the 
figure to dwell upon the surmounting face and head. The Aadstués of criminal courts were 
at first sure they had seen that face scores of times before, but were at last convinced that 
it was only its general resemblance to the facial outline of other noted thieves that had 
caused the mistake. This was the face of a man grown old in cunning crime. It had 
protruding eyes of an indistinct color, a retreating forehead and a heavy under-jaw. It 
was sprinkled with a beard of two days’ growth and of uncertain grey hue, and the little 
hair which years had left upon the head was matted and tangled, and long a stranger to 
comb or brush. But his manner and his words, rather than his piysigue, attracted at- 
tention. Leaning far forward, and speaking in a quavering voice, he pleaded guilty, and 
beseeched the mercy of the Court ; it was his first offence, and he had been driven to 
crime by poverty. 

I call that a good piece of work, and the rest of the report has almost equal 
merit. 

And now I shall venture to show to this reporter’s friends how they may 
point out to him that his report might have been improved in half a dozen 
places, and how, therefore, it is very much over-rated in my feeble commenda- 
tion. The second sentence might be made even freer and clearer than it is, by a 
slight transposition, thus— 
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“ He had stolen from a street crockery-stand a little butter-plate valued at 
thirty cents.” 

This arrangement is the simplest which the narration of all the facts men- 
tioned in the sentence admits, and it avoids a parenthetica! construction, by 
which the verb “stolen” is separated from its dependent clause beginning 
“from.” In the fourth sentence “habited ” might well yield its place to clad; 
and “which had grown soiled and glazed” would be better without that misuse 
of grow, which often leads to the phrase grow smaller/ Here, the right word 
is decome ; but even this is superfluous ; it is in every way better to say “ which 
was soiled and glazed by long use.” Farther on, freguenters should have been 
used instead of Aaditués, and in the last sentence but one, Ahysigue means no 
more than figure or Person would have fully expressed. Physigue should be 
abandoned to the use of those women who pronounce it feeseec or physic. In 
the last sentence, “beseeched ”” is a strange mistake for desought. The former 
belongs to fine ladies of the last century and to elderly pioneers in this. 

VERACITY.—It is newspaper English to say, as now-a-days is often said, 
that a man is a man of truth and veracity. Veracity is merely an anglicized 
Latin synonyme of truthfulness. Truth avd veracity is a weak pleonasm. But 
veracity is properly applied to persons, truth to things. A story is or is not 
true ; a man is or is not veracious—if truthful is too plain a word. We may 
doubt the truth of a story because we doubt the veracity or, better, the truthful- 
ness of the teller. 

INITIATE is one of the long pretentious words which are coming into vogue 
among those who would be fine. It means begin; no more, no less. It may be 
more elegant to say The kettle took the initiative, than to use the homelier phrase 
to which our ears have been accustomed ; but I have not been able to make the 
discovery. And I may as well here dispatch a rabble of such words, all of kindred 
origin and pretentious seeming. Unless a man is a crown prince, or other important 
public functionary, it is well for him to have a house and a home, where he lives, 
not a place of residence where he vesides. From this let him and his household 
go to church or to meeting, if they like to do so; but let not the 7zmates fro- 
ceed to the sanctuary. And if being able and willing to do good, he gives some- 
thing to the parson for the needy, let him send his cheque, and not ¢ransmit it. 
Let him oversee his household and his business, not supervise them. Let him 
reject, disown, refuse, or condemn what he does not like, but not repudiate it, 
unless he expects to cause shame or to suffer it in consequence of his action ; 
and what he likes let him like or approve or uphold, but not edorse; and indeed 
as to endorsing, let him do as little of that as possible. I have got from preten- 
sion into the shop, and therefore I add that if he is informed upon a subject, has 
learned all about it, knows it, and understands it, let him say so, not that he is 
well posted on it. He will say what he means, simply, clearly, and forcibly 
rather than pretentiously, vulgarly, and feebly. It is noteworthy and significant 
that the man who will say that he is posted up on this or that subject is the very 
one who will use such foolish, useless, pretentious word as recuperate instead 
of recover. Thus the Washington correspondent of a leading journal wrote a 
few days ago that General Grant and Mr. Speaker Colfax expected to start for 
Colorado on the 1st of July, and that their trip is “for the sole purpose of re- 
cuperating their health.” If the writer had omitted five of the eight words 
which he used to express the purpose of the travellers, and said the trip is “ for 
health only,” his sentence would have been bettered inversely as the square of 
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the number of words omitted. But it will not do to be so very exacting as toask 
people not to use many more words than are necessary, and so all that can be rea- 
sonably hoped for is that recup~erate may be shown to the door by those who 
have been weak enough to admit him. He is a mere pompous impostor. At 
most and best recuperate means recover ; not a jot more or less. Recover came 
to us English through our Norman-French kinsfolk, and sometime conquerors. 
It is merely their veconvrer domesticated in our household. They got it from 
the Latin recuperare. But why we should go to that word to make another from 
it, which is simply a travesty of recover, passes reasonable understanding. But 
I must have done with such minute and particular criticism of verbal extrava- 
gance, having written thus much only by way of suggestion, remonstrance, and 
illustration. If I could gather all such words as those of which I have just 
treated under one head, to be struck off at a blow by those who would like to do 
execution on them, it would be well; and I may hereafter make the attempt. 

EXPECT is very widely misused on both sides of the water in the sense of 
suppose, think, guess. £. g., “I expect you had a pretty hard time of it yester- 
day.” Lxfect refers only to that which is to come, and which, therefore, is 
looked for (ex—out, and sfectare—to look). You cannot expect backward. 

DivinE.—The use of this adjective as a noun, meaning a clergyman, a min- 
ister of the Gospel, is supported by long usage and high authority. In “ Rich- 
ard III.” Buckingham points out to the Mayor of London the hypocritical 
Gloster “ meditating with two deep divines.” Yet I cannot but regard this use 
of the word as at variance with reason, as fantastic and extravagant. Think it 
over a little, and say it over a few times—a divine, 2 divine, A divine—meaning 
a sort of man! It might be more blasphemous to leave out the article and call 
the man divine; but would it be quite as absurd? This use of this adjective, 
as a noun, has a parallel in the calling philosopher “a philosophic,” which is 
done in a newspaper article before me; in the more common designation of 
a child as “juvenile,” and even of books for children as “juveniles ;” in the 
phrase “an obituary,” meaning an obituary article ; and in the name “ monthly” 
which is sometimes given to a magazine; all of which are equally at variance 
with reason and with good taste. It would be just as proper, for instance, to 
call “The Evening Post” “The Evening” as it is to call that excellent pub- 
lication The Atlantic Magazine “The Atlantic Monthly.” In either case the 
thing is deprived of its substantive name, and designated by an unessential, 
accidental quality. 

ProposE.—A distinction between this word and Purpose is much insisted 
upon by some people who are exceedingly nice in their speaking. But I am in- 
clined to the opinion that the distinction is based upon no real difference of 
meaning, and can be supported by no considerable authority or long usage. Cer- 
tainly it has no etymological foundation. Both words, if, indeed, they are two 
words, are formed from the Latin Jropono, propositum, which means place before ; 
and both come to us without any French or Italian modification of the prefix. 
The French for purpose is propos. And yet it is maintained that rofose means 
to set before others, and furfose to set before ourselves. Reason for this does 
not appear, and is all the more likely to be lacking that Aurfose in this sense is, as 
a verb, a mere synonyme of 7z/exd, and as a noun, of course, a mere synonyme of 
intent or intention—at once poor and exact, and, therefore, superfiuous. Pxr- 
pose appears in the Bible both as verb and substantive ; propose does not appear, 
and is not missed. Shakespeare uses Propose as a substantive. Ogilvie, in his 
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excellent etymological dictionary (London, 1865), marks Jurpfose as a verb, in 
the sense of intend, design, resolve, as out of use, and gives as its primary 
meaning, fropose. It thus seems that the best usage is conforming to etymo- 
logical requirement, and is detaching this superfluity from the language. Purpose 
will probably remain as the substantive of Jropose. 

ARTIST is a much abused word, and one class of men misuse it to their own 
injury—the painters. But artist has been beaten out so thin that it covers 
almost the whole field of human endeavor. A girl who turns herself upside 
down upon the stage is an artist ; a cook is an artist; sojs a barber ; and Gold- 
smith soberly calls a cobbler an artist. The word has been so pulled and hauled 
that it is shapeless, and has no peculiar fitness to any craft or profession ; its 
vagueness deprives it of any special meaning. Its only value now is in the ac- 
knowledgment of the expression of an esthetic purpose, or, rather, of any excel- 
lence beyond that which is merely utilitarian. The painters say that they as- 
sume it lest they should be confounded with house painters. The excuse is as 
weak as water. If they are liable to such confusion, or fear it, so much the worse 
for them. Leonardo, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Correggio, Titian, were content 
to be called’ painters. True, ‘hey were decorative house painters. But the same 
name satisfied Rubens, Vandyke, Reynolds and Stuart, who did not paint houses. 

MILITATE.—Who concocted this word we do not know; he might have been 
engaged in better business. It is rarely misused, except that any use of it is 
misuse, and it belongs rather among words which are not words. It does not 
appear in “Johnson’s Dictionary,” and is of comparatively recent introduction. 
What could be more absurd than the making of the Latin m/i#o into an English 
word to take the place of oppose, contend, be at variance with! The absurdity 
is the greater because it is usually a supposition, or a theory, or something quite 
as incorporeal that is md/itated against. The use of this word is, however, not 
a question of right or wrong, but one of taste. It belongs to a bad family, of 
which are necessitate, ratiocinate, effectuate and eventuate, which, with their sub- 
stantives—wecessitation, ratiocination, effectuation and eventuation (who must be 
received with their parent verbs)—should not be recognized as members of good 
English society. 

AFFABLE.—A use of this word, which has a very ludicrous effect to those for 
whom it has the signification given to it by the best English usage, is becom- 
ing somewhat common in newspaper correspondence and accounts of what are 
therein called “receptions” and “ovations.” It means, literally, ready to 
speak, easily approachable in conversation. But by the usage of the best writers 
and speakers, and by common consent, it has been limited to the expression of 
an easy, courteous, and considerate manner on the part of persons of superior 
position to their inferiors. A king may be affable, as Charles II. was to his at- 
tendants, and so nobleman to a laborer. Dr. Johnson in the height of his career 
might have been affable to a penny-a-liner, but he wasn’t. General Washington 
was not affable, but Aaron Burr was. Milton calls Raphael “the affable arch- 
angel,” and makes Adam say to him, as he is about departing heavenward, 


Gentle to me and affable hath been 
Thy condescension, and shall be honor’d ever 
With grateful memory. 


But in American newspapers we now read of affable hotel-keepers and steam- 
boat captains ; and we are told that Mrs. Bullions, at her “elegant and recherché 
reception,” although moving in a blaze of diamonds, tempered by a cloud of 
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point de Venise \ace (for particulars see the Evening Female), was “ very affable 
to her guests.” Far be it from me to suppose that there may be a difference be- 
tween a hotel-keeper and an archangel, or to hint that the true sense of the 
word may be preserved in this usage by there being the same distance between 
a steamboat captain and a reporter that there was between Raphael and Adam. 
That suggestion is made by the reporters themselves. Perhaps this usage is 
one of the signs of the levelling power of democracy, and affability is about 
passing away among the vanished graces. 

I shall now discontinue, for the present at least, my remarks upon misused 
words: not because the list is exhausted, although my memorandums are nearly 
so, but because it is high time that I should turn to other branches of my sub- 
ject. It would give me pleasure, however, if any of my readers should direct 
my attention to striking instances of the misuse of words that I may have 
passed over. Among the topics which I shall hereafter consider, are—Words 
that are not Words, Idioms, “ Being Done,” Prepositions and their Construction, 
Name-giving, Dictionaries, and Grammars. 


WORDS THAT ARE NOT WORDS. 


To know what are words that are not words, we must first know what are 
words that are words. 

What is a word? Everybody knows. The most ignorant child, if it can 
speak, needs no definition of word. Probably no word in the language is so 
rarely referred to in dictionaries as this. I admit that until I began to write 
this article, and had framed a definition of word for myself, I had never seen or 
heard one that I remember. Yet let any reader shut this book here, and try to 
tell exactly what a word is, and write down his definition before he goes on with 
this article, and he may find that the task is not so easy as he may have sup- 
posed it to be. Dr. Johnson’s definition is “a single part of speech,” at the 
limited view and schoolmasterish style of which we may be inclined at first to 
smile. Richardson’s first definition is “anything spoken or told.” But this ap- 
plies equally to a speech or a story. His second is “an articulate utterance of 
the voice,” which is really the same as Worcester’s “an articulate sound.” But 
this will not do ; for daclomipivit is an articulate sound, but it is not a word, 
and I hope never will be one in my language ; and / and you are not articulate 
sounds, and yet they are words. Webster’s definitions is: 

“ An articulate or vocal sound, or a combination of articulate and vocal sounds 
uttered by the human voice, and by custom expressing an idea or ideas.” 

Here plainly, fulness and accuracy of definition have been sought, but they 
have not been attained. The definition, considering its design, is superfluous, 
inexact, and incomplete. The whole of the first part of it, making a distinc- 
tion between articulate and vocal sounds, and between such sounds and a com- 
bination of them, is needless and from the purpose. The latter part of the 
definition uses “custom” vaguely ; and in the word zdea fails to include all that 
is required. My own definition, above referred to, is—“* An utterance of the 
human voice which in any community expresses a thought or a thing.” If there 
is a village or a hamlet where ee expresses I love, or any other thought, and 
kikit means bread, or anything else, then for that community ce and kikit are 
words. But words, generally, are utterances which express thoughts or things 
to a race, a people. Custom is not an essential condition of wordship. How- 
ells, in one of his letters, (Book I., Letter 12) says of an Italian town: “There 
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are few places this side the Alps better ‘built and so well s¢reeted as this.” 
Streeted was probably never used before, and has probably never been used 
since Howells used it two hundred and forty years ago. But it expressed his 
thought perfectly then to all English speaking people, and does so now, and is 
a participial adjective correctly formed. It is unknown to custom, but it has all 
the conditions of wordship, and is a much better English word than very many 
in “ Webster’s Dictionary.” And, after all, Johnson’s definition covers the 
ground. We must dismiss from our minds our grammar-class notion of a sort 
of things, prepositions, nouns, adverbs, and articles, the name of which is part- 
of-speech, and think of a single part of speech. Whatever is a single part of 
any speech is a word. But as there are books that are not books, so there are 
words that are not words. Most of them are usurpers, interlopers, or vulgar 
pretenders ; some are deformed creatures with only half a life in them; but 
some of them are legitimate enough in their pretensions, although oppressive, 
intolerable, useless. Words that are not words sometimes die spontaneously ; 
but many linger, living a precarious life on the outskirts of society, uncertain of 
their position, and a cause of great discomfort to all right thinking, straightfor- 
ward people. 

'  PRESIDENTIAL.—This adjective, which is used among us now more frequent- 
ly than any other, not vituperative, laudatory, or boastful, is not a legitimate 
word. Carelessness or ignorance has saddled it with an z which is upon the 
wrong horse. It belongs to a sort of adjectives which are formed from substan- 
tives by the addition of a/. For example, incident, incidental; orient, oriental; 
regiment, regimental ; experiment, experimental. When the noun ends in ¢e, 
euphony and ease of utterance require the modification of the sound of a/ into 
that of zal; as office, official; consequence, consequential; commerce, commer- 
cial. But we might as well say Jarential, monumential, and governmential as 
presidential. The proper form is presidental. Presidential campaign is a blatant 
Americanism for presidental canvass. 

JEOPARDIZE is a foolish and intolerable word, which has no rightful place in 
the language, although even such a writer as Charles Reade thus uses it: 


He drew in the horns of speculation, and went on in the old safe routine ; and to the 
restless activity that had jeopardized the firm succeeded a strange torpidity. 


Certain verbs have been formed from nouns and adjectives by the addition 
of zse, or properly zze, as, for example, egual, equalize; civil, civilize; patron, 
patronize. But jeopardize has no such claims to toleration or respect. It is 
formed by adding zze to a verd of long standing in the language, and which 
means to put in peril; and seofardize, if it means anything, means nothing 
more or less. Richardson is all wrong upon this word. He gives jeofard as 
a noun and jeopardize as a verb, by inadvertence, perhaps, for all his examples 
are to the contrary. 


EXPERIMENTALIZE is a word of the same character as the foregoing. It has 
no rightful place in the language, and is both uncouth and pretentious. The 
termination zze, which we have borrowed from the Greek, is not to be tacked 
indiscriminately to any word in the language, verbs and adverbs as well as ad- 
jectives and nouns, for the purpose of making new verbs that are’ not needed. 
It has a meaning, and that meaning seems to be continuity of action; certainly 
action, and action which is not momentary. Thus, egual/ize—to make equal ; 
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naturalize—to make as natural ; c’vi/ize—to make civil ; so moralize, legalize, 
humanize, etc. But the people who use exferimentalize, use it, meaning, to try 
experiments. Laferiment, however, is both noun and verb, and will serve all 
purposes not better served by ¢vy and ¢riad. 

CONTROVERSIALIST and CONVERSATIONALIST, too frequently heard, are in- 
admissible for like reasons to those given against experimentalize. Ist is the 
substantive form of the verbal zze. The proper words are controvertist and 
conversationist. The others have no place in the language.* 

PREVENTATIVE, CASUALITY, and AGRICULTURALIST receive a passing notice, 
only because they are heard so often instead of preventive, casualty, gnd agricultu- 
vist. They ought to be, but I fear that they are not, evidences of an utter 
want of education and a low grade of intelligence. 

DonaTE.—I need hardly say, 1 hope, to any reader of these articles, that 
this word is utterly abominable—one that any lover of simple, honest English 
cannot hear with patience and without offence. It has been formed by some 
presuming and ignorant person from donation, and is much such a word as vo- 
cate would be from vocation, orate from oration, or gradate from gradation ; and 
this, when we have give, present, grant, confer, endow, bequeath, devise, with 
which to express the act of transferring possession in all its possible varieties. 
The first of these will answer the purpose in most cases better than either of 
the others, and donation itself is not among our best words. If any man thinks 
that he and his gift are made to seem more imposing because the latter is called 
a donation which he donates, let him remember that when Antonio requires that 
the wealthy Shylock shall leave all he dies possessed of to Lorenzo and Jessica, 
he stipulates that “he do record a gift” of it, and that Portia in consequence 
says, “ Clerk, draw a deed of gift ;” and more, that the writers of the. simplest 
and noblest English that has been written called the Omnipotent “the giver of 
every good and perfect gift.” 

GENT and PAants.—Let these words go together like the things they signify. 
The one always wears the other. 

RESURRECTED.—This amazing combination has lately appeared in some of 
our newspapers, one of them edited by a man who has been Clerk of the Senate. 
What is it intended to mean? Possibly the same act which people who speak 
English mean when they say that Lazarus was raised from the dead. The 
formation of resurrect from resurrection is just of a piece with the formation of 
donate from donation. But it is somewhat worse; for resurrected is used to 
mean raised, and resurrection does not mean raising, but rising. Thus we speak 
of the raising of Lazarus, but of the resurrection of Christ; of God’s raising 
the dead, but of the resurrection of the dead. 


* See these spurious words expatiated upon in an entertaining and instructive manner by Mr. Edward S. 
Gould in his sound book, ‘‘ Good English.”” Mr. Gould adheres to the form of sound words by writing ez- 
perimentalize, and so forth. I weakly yield to the levelling yush for uniformity which uses ze for daftize and 
aduise alike, regardless of the fact that the last syllable of the former represents the Greek Cw, and that of 
the latter the Latin visu. 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 
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From a painting by C. C. Griswold. 
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NEWPORT AT. SUNSET. 


of Mr. C. C. Griswold’s picture of “ Newport, Looking Seaward, at 
Sunset,” which was exhibited last season at the National Academy of Design. 
Striking in composition and bold in treatment, the picture attracted much atten- 
tion, and was generally conceded to be the best work yet exhibited by the artist. 
From the artist’s point of view, the spectator looks over a narrow stretch of low, 
damp meadow lands, left in cool shadow by the descending sun, upon a bold 
ridge of rocks that rises through and above the shadow into glowing sunlight. 
Beyond this ridge is seen the dark blue expanse of ocean water, in strong con- 
trast with the warm hues of the middle distance. Much of this effect is want- 
ing in the engraving, as must always be the case where an attempt is made to 
translate color into black and white; but enough remains to show the artist’s 
design, and to suggest the richness of the color-effect in the painting. Mr. Gris- ., 
wold is a young artist, with fame yet to be won; but, as he has undoubted tal- 
ent for landscape art, and is a faithful, persevering, and conscientious student of 
nature, he can hardly fail of achieving success. His pictures exhibit every year 
the most decided advance in imaginative power and mastery over the materials 
of his art. He is on the right path; and has only'to pursue it as faithfully in 
the future as in the past, to arrive at the goal of his ambition. 

Mr. Griswold could not easily have selected a more appropriate spot, or one 
richer in romantic and picturesque sites for a landscape artist, than Newport. 
There is scarcely a spot of ground surrounding its beautiful bay that does not af- 
ford suggestion and material for the exercise of the landscape painter’s art. New- 
port has also the advantage of being one of the oldest cities of New England, and 
is rich in historical associations, which even the fashionable life of more modern 
days cannot wholly destroy. She was, at one time, the rival of New York, and 
her ships were seen in every harbor of the world. Her ante-Revolitionary 
memories still exert a powerful influence of the imagination of the artist. He 
regards the beauties of her beautiful landscape through an imaginative atmos- 
phere of association, kindred to the charm that attracts us to the Rhine and 
other rivers of romantic story.: 

Whatever antiquarians may say of the old round tower in Touro Park, the 
fact that no one really knows who built it, allows the imagination full play in re- 
gard to its age and origin; and no one who is not wholly devoid of fancy, can 
look upon its crumbling walls and not repeople the scene with the forms of the 
old Norsemen who have been named as its founders. , The theory that it was 
erected by Governor Benedict Arnold, as a grist-mill, is resented as an imperti- 
nence unworthy of a moment’s thought. The whole region shares in its venerable 
antiquity ; and we associate with the gloomy chasm, miscalled “ Purgatory,” the 
“Hanging Rocks,” and other well known localities, the legend of that advent- 
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urous band of Scandinavians that anticipated Columbus in the discovery of the 
New World. The beautiful scenery becomes more beautiful in the light of im- 
aginative thought, and is endowed with subtler inspiration for the artist mind. 
Mr. Griswold’s picture exerts the same influence over one’s thoughts. The 
dreamy, tranquil effect of evening light, the quietude of the scene, and the ab- 
sence of modern associations, tend to awaken thoughts of the olden time ; and, 
as we gaze, our imaginations carry us far back beyond the landing of the Pil- 
grims on our shores, beyond the reach of oldest Indian traditions, to the time 
of which only vaguest legends speak, when the Northmen came to the New 
World to die and leave the story of their wanderings untold. 








THE DEVIL OF INDIGESTION. 


AS Luther mad? This question has of late been discussed in several 
American and foreign medical and psychological journals. Some have 
contended that the illusions from which Luther suffered were momentary and fu- 
gitive eccentricities, while others have believed that they were fixed and abiding 
impressions, indicative of unsoundness of mind. 

In the month of May, 1530, the “great Reformer” wrote: ‘When I try to 
work, my head becomes filled with all sorts of whizzing, buzzing, and thunder- 
ing noises, and if I did not leave off on the instant I should faint away. For 
the last three days I have not been able to look at a letter.” 

At another time he said: ‘Once, in my monastery at Wittenberg, I dis- 
tinctly heard the devil make a noise. I was beginning to read the Psalms, after 
having celebrated matins, when, interrupting my studies, the devil came into 
my cell, and thrice made a noise behind the stove, just as though he were drag- 
ging some wooden measure along the floor. As I found-he was going to begin 


again, I gathered together my books and got into bed. . . . Another time, 
in the night, I heard him above my cell, walking in the cloister ; but, as I knew 
it was the devil, I paid no attention to him, and went to sleep. . . . When 


the devil comes to me in the night, I say to him, ‘ Devil, I must now sleep, for it 
is the command and ordinance of God that we labor by day and sleep by night.’ 
If he goes on with the old story, accusing me ot sin, I say to him, to vex him, 
‘Holy spirit Satan, pray for me!’” 

In November, 1543, Luther said: “I take it that my malady is made up, 
first, of the ordinary weakness of advanced age; secondly, of the results of my 
long labors and habituas tension of thought ;’ thirdly, above all, of the blows of 
Satan. If this be so, there is no medicine in the world that will cure me.” 

Mr. Coleridge, in his “ Friend,” gives the following natural and rational ac- 
count of the origin of Luther’s visions: “Had Luther been himself a prince, 
he could have desired no better treatment than he received during eight months’ 
stay in the Wartzburg ; ‘and, in consequence of a more luxurious diet than he 
had been accustomed to, he was plagued with temptations both from the ‘flesh 
and the devil.’ It is evident from his letters that he suffered under great irrita- 
bility of his nervous system, the common effect of deranged digestion in men 
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of sedentary habits, who are at the same time intense thinkers; and this irri- 
tability, adding to and vivifying the impressions made upon him in early life, 
and fostered by the theological systems of his manhood, is abundantly sufficient 
to explain all his apparitions and all his mighty combats with evil spirits.” 

At the present time we think that intelligent people generally are more awake 
to the importance of good digestion than they used to be. The organ to which 
this function belongs is seen to have no slight influence over a man’s success or 
usefulness in life, whether serving in a private or public capacity ; and quite re- 
cently we heard that a certain learned clergyman was not called to take the 
charge of a church not many miles distant from New York City, simply because 
he was a dyspeptic ! 

Many ancient philosophers, and such distinguished modern metaphysicians 
and anatomists as Van Helmont, Hartley, and Seemmering, considered the stom- 
ach to be so important a part of the body that they believed the seat of the 
soul to be in this region; and, however incorrect this view may be, there can 
be no doubt that this organ constantly influences, either directly or indirectly, 
every bodily function. Its own healthful or diseased condition permeates and 
gives character to the whole physical and spiritual man; and the intelligent 
physician never loses sight of this fact in dealing with his patients. He is char- 
itable where others are intolerant, and often has occasion to perceive that ra- 
tional and cheerful views of life are closely connected with good digestion. 

These and other similar reflections have led us to consider the importance 
of this function, and the manner in which it is performed generally, in the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Till quite recently, a stomach has been held to be one of the characteristics 
of animals, distinguishing them from plants, which have no special: organ for 
the reception and digestion of food, but prepare nourishment for assimilation, 
in various parts of their structures, under the influence of light, air, and heat. 
As a general rule this distinction is true; but the progress of investigation has 
shown that not only the simplest forms of animals, but even many of a high or- 
ganization, are destitute of a special digestive cavity. The nature of the food 
consumed, and the manner of rendering it fit for assimilation, serve as a much 
better guide for distinguishing the members of these two grand divisions of cre- 
ated living things from one another. 

It has long been known that in man the process of digestion is exceedingly 
complicated ; and the experiments of Reaumur, Spallanzani, and Stevens showed 
that the food is broken down, or liquified in the stomach, not through constant 
trituration, as some supposed, reasoning from the presence of a gizzard in birds, 
but by the action of a certain fluid which this organ secretes. Later investiga- 
tors have been busy with the products of the various stages of digestion, as 
chyme and chyle ; with the effects of the secretions of the liver and pancreas 
on these ; and with the nature of the gastric juice itself. 

The food taken by man, it is found, is not ready for assimilation, or the re- 
pairing of the waste occasioned by mental and bodily activity, till it has passed 
from the stomach through the lacteals, thoracic duct, heart, and lungs, and has 
entered the arterial system. 

Such is the process of digestion at one end of the scale of development ; 
let us now pass to the other—to the lowest known forms. 

There is an animal (though none but a naturalist would ever think of calling 
it so) found plentifully distributed in shallow pools, adhering to dead leaves or 
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green confervoid alge, which is subject to protean changes, being at one time 
spherical, at another perfectly flat, and at another of a very irregular outline, 
with its exterior carried out, here and there, in the form of branches. It is 
composed of a jelly-like substance, as transparent and as structureless as glass ; 
and, as it varies in size from one-five-hundredths to one-twenty-fifth of an inch 
in diameter, can only be studied by the aid of the microscope. When any nu- 
tritious body, whether dead or alive, animal or plant, of its own kind or differ- 
ent, comes in contact with the tentacles, or pséudo-podia, as they are called, 
which are only prolongations of any portions of the exterior, at the will of the 
animal, it becomes adherent, through some power not yet clearly understood, 
and is immediately seized and surrounded by the neighboring tentacles. By the 
shortening of these it is brought to the surface of the body, where a shallow 
depression is soon formed, which becomes deeper and deeper, till at last the 
minute animal, if such it chance to be, sinks completely into the jelly-like mass. 
Digestion may now be watched through all the stages of the breaking down and 
solution of the nutritious portions, and finally the egesta, or non-nutritious 
parts, may be seen working their way outward in much the same manner as 
they were taken in. 

This kind of life appears to be very insignificant, and yet the chalk beds, 
found in various parts of the world, often hundreds of feet in thickness, are the 
formation of animals differing essentially from this amoeba in no respect, except 
that they have the power of secreting, and are contained within a calcareous or 
chalky shell. 

Above these in the scale of development, we meet with beings having a 
cellular structure, but capturing and digesting food after the manner of the 
amoeba ; and still higher, we come to the trumpet-shaped hydra, of fresh and 
salt water, which has not only cellular structure, but a mouth. Here the special- 
ization of functions seems to stop, for Tremberly has shown that this little crea- 
ture may be turned inside out and yet digestion will be resumed within the 
cavity of the body; and that any portion of the animal is capable of reproducing 
or growing up to the perfect hydra form. 

The actiniz and coral-reef building animals advance a step further, and have 
hanging within the cavity of the body a sack, in which digestion is carried on, 
and from which the non-nutritious materials are cast out through the mouth. 
Even among some of these a still greater specialization of parts is found, the 
nervous, circulatory, and reproductive systems being more or less developed. 

As we go higher, this division of labor becomes more and more sharply de- 
fined, and the different functions of the body are restricted to certain organs, as 
they are called. 

It is thus evident that, though most animals have a digestive cavity or 
stomach, it is not an unfailing characteristic ; and the process of digestion, to- 
gether with the taking of crude food into’ the body, seems to furnish better 
grounds for distinguishing animals from plants. But if we look a little further, 
we shall see that even this test is not perfectly reliable. We will not instance 
certain insects which, in the perfect, or butterfly state, take no food, and have 
neither a mouth nor a well-developed digestive cavity ; for these live on that which 
they have prepared and laid up in the earlier stages of their existence ; but the 
little notommata, described by Dalrimple, in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, is to the point. The male of this animal is destitute of a mouth and a 
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stomach, 2nd receives ao nourishment from the time of its cell or egg condition, 
till it dies. 

The tape-worm, which has a comparatively high organization, has no mouth, 
and takes in food already prepared for it through its entire surface. What it 
lives on is first digested by the animal in which it happens to be located, and it 
thrives as a parasite through the activity of an organ not its own. 

We must now go still further, and say that neither the presence of a stomach 
nor the existence of that process which we call digestion, is characteristic of all 
animals ; but that the two grand divisions of all created living forms are distin- 
guished from one another by the nature of the food which contributes to their 
growth and maintenance. 

The higher animals in the embryonic condition pass through stages of de- 
velopment which are the mature permanent states of those lower in the scale ; 
and, as the grade of an animal is in a great measure determined by the degree 
of specialization of its parts, it is to be expected that the lower we descend the 
fewer will be the organs devoted to certain functions, till we reach the simplest 
forms in which the whole body is equally endowed with nervous, circulatory, 
digestive, and reproductive powers. 

Thus much on the existence in animals of a stomach and of digestion; we 
now have a few words to add on the nature of the latter. 

In the higher animals this is quite a complicated process, calling in the aid 
of the mouth, teeth, pharynx, cesophagus, stomach, intestines, pancreas, liver, 
mucous follicles, salivary glands, lungs, and heart; whereas, in the lowest ani- 
mals, the power or function exerted by all these parts combined, seems to reside 
in every granule or individual cell. The gastric fluid, which we have already 
mentioned in connection with the names of Reaumur, Spallanzani, and others, 
and through the action of which digestion is chiefly accomplished, is of so com- 
plicated a nature that chemists and physiologists are not yet fully agreed as to 
its composition. For some time muriatic acid was believed to give to it its 
acidity ; but at present it is quite generally conceded that the free acid in this 
secretion is of quite a different nature, namely, lactic acid, and that when free 
muriatic acid is found to be present, it results from the method of analysis em- 
ployed. 

An organic substance, called pepsin, is held to be an essential ingredient of 
the gastric juice, and various salts of soda, potash, lime, ammonia, magnesia, 
and iron contribute to its complicated nature. 

Beaumont, who made a series of interesting experiments on a man who had 
a permanent gastric fistula, or opening through his left side into the stomach, 
caused by a gunshot wound, has shown that digestion in man goes on at a tem- 
perature of about 100° Fahrenheit, and that when pieces of ice are introduced 
into the stomach this process is checked. 

Whether the amoebe and other similar animals secrete a digestive fluid or 
not, we have no direct means of deciding ; but the food on which they live has 
been seen, by the aid of the microscope, to slowly disappear without the exer- 
cise of any triturating or mechanical action, and the non-nutritious portions, as 
shells, to work their way out of the body. We are thus, it would seem, justi- 
fied in concluding that digestion is carried on in them by means of some fluid 
secreted by their jelly-like substance, though it is quite probable that it differs 
greatly in composition from the gastric juice of the higher animals; for many 
of these minute beings live and flourish in water which has a temperature of 
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less than 40° Fahrenheit (this is the temperature of the ocean over the whole 
globe below a depth of two or three hundred fathoms), and digestion, of course, 
proceeds at the same temperature. 

In man the action of the stomach is influenced by yet other causes. No 
part of the body is more freely supplied with nerves, or more easily affected by 
their condition. An important requisite to healthy digestion is a healthy ner- 
vous influence, for if this is abnormal, the movements of the stomach become 
disordered, and the secretion of gastric fluid is checked or altered in nature. 

The mind and this organ react upon one another ; and disease of the one is 
pretty sure to be followed by disturbance of the other. Mental emotions excite 
or depress digestion. A mind at ease, or under the influence of joyous feelings, 
reacts favorably on this function, and there is much truth in the homely ex- 
pression, “ Laugh and grow fat.” 

On the other hand, grief or sadness often exert an unfavorable influence, and 
digestion, as every one has experienced, is sometimes entirely checked by bad 
news or a serious accident. So decided is this connection, that at one time di- 
gestion was believed to be essentially a nervous operation ; and because of the 
close connection between this function and the condition of the mind, the stom- 
ach, as we have stated, has been at various times held by many to be the seat 
of the soul. 

Diseased or disturbed digestion reacts on the mind, and moroseness, gloomy 
views of life, and visitations by ghosts and apparitions, may all be due to such 
derangement. Dyspeptic hypochondriacs, unfortunately, are numerous in all 
civilized communities, whose gloomy forebodings and apprehensions of coming 
evils too truly reflect their own inner life. 

The nature of a man depends in no small degree on what he takes in at the 
mouth, and on his ability to properly dispose of it. To account for bis present 
condition, his views of things in general, and his bearing toward others, the 
soundness of his digestive powers must not be left out of the consideration. 
This organized living machine not only wastes and consumes itself in being and 
doing, but at the same time is equally busy in repairing the constant loss. Food 
and air, we will not say, are the potential man; but the nature of these, and the 
manner of using them for the bodily wants, are no unimportant matters. What 
he is, physically and mentally, receives character from what he eats and assimi- 
lates. 

Children inherit the peculiarities of the parents, and fairly represent their 
modes of living and thinking. Health and vigor are no more sure of trans- 
mission to posterity than are weakness and disease ; hence we expect incapacity 
and inefficiency to be followed by their like, and we find no difficulty, generally, 
in accounting for whole families of nervous, dyspeptic hypochondriacs. 

It is, therefore, in a sense true, that not only that which goeth out of the 
mouth, but also that which goeth in, defileth' the man, and we cannot too highly 
prize and cultivate the perfect working of that organ, which is designed to re- 
ceive and prepare the food sent out into the remotest parts of the system, to sup- 
ply the waste which existence and exertion necessitate. We cannot consider too 
carefully what sort of appropriations we make for the growth of the body, or for 
the replacing of that which is consumed. 

We are constantly at work tearing down and building up, and, fortunately for 
those who are the victims of inherited evils, a proper regard for the rules of 
health may often greatly mollify objectionable transmitted tendencies. Poor 
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material may not infrequently be replaced by that which is better; but tastes 
and appetites, vitiated either through inheritance or otherwise, it must be con- 
fessed, are not easily controlled ; and nature seems almost to have intended that 
when once the wrong course in bodily development has been taken, the evil 
should rapidly increase by transmission, and the degenerate race speedily run 
out. If human errors were susceptible of indefinite continuance, man, we fear, 
would soon become, both bodily and mentally, lower than the brutes. Through 
his superior intelligence he has it in his power to call to his aid the teachings of 
experience in the elevation of the race; and as the mind works through the 
body and in accordance with its conditions, and is incapable of otherwise mani- 
festing itself, it is evident that all efforts for the high and progressive develop- 
ment of the former must rely on a continued and preceding improvement of the 


latter. 
T. E. Ciark, M. D. 








EAGRE IN A FINGER-BOWL. 


HE eighteenth of November, last. year, was a pleasant day at the Danish 
island of St. Thomas. The trade-wind, which blows there pretty steadily 
from the northward and eastward, had died away, and a breeze had come out 
from the southward. The Susquehanna, riding head to wind, like the rest 
of the shipping, headed toward the entrance of the harbor, which opens south- 
erly. This brought the sun on her starboard side early in the afternoon, and its 
rays peeped under the awning and invaded the sanctum of the officer of the 
deck ; and, as the day was warm, that officer was much disgusted thereat, and 
involuntarily glanced often at the clock as he paced up and down, with a secret 
longing to hear eight bells strike. 

The ship lay thus quietly at anchor, when suddenly she shuddered violently, 
alow and aloft, in every timber and every spar. Especially the deck seemed to 
shiver ; a fearful ague seized everybody’s feet, and something in the water, or 
under it, or over it, or nowhere in particular, gave out a deep, long, half-smoth- 
ered, grumbling sound. Blue-jackets adoze between the guns got up hastily ; 
officers rushed on deck from below; men seemed to want to look somewhere, 
and knew not where to look. This was the first shock of the earthquake, and 
was far the heaviest of all. . 

Presently some one sang out, “Breakers on the port bow!” Breakers, 
plain enough, five miles to seaward, right and left, as wide as the mouth of the 
harbor gives an outlook. It is “all hands” now, and everyone jumps to his 
station. Another anchor splashes into the water; they veer on both chains 
and hurry up the sheet chains the best they can. Some rats of apprentice boys 
get up on the rail to see the wave come, but are ordered down in a jiffy. 

It was a grand thing to see. A great high wall of water, stretching across 
the entrance, with an even ridge of frosty foam to mark the top off on the sky. 
Solemn, majestic, looking fatherly down on a troop of happy little white-caps 
that hopped along merrily in front of it. The hither face seems nearly up and 
down, is perhaps twenty-five feet high, and is coming square in with the speed 
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of a race-horse. Veer away the chains, veer! veer! There is a little steamer 
just in front of it, with a dozen men on board. . . . . God pity their wives 
and sweethearts. A large bark jumps on her beam-ends. But the rocks near 
the entrance are breaking the force of the great wave ; it is a high swell now— 
nothing more. An eddy precedes it ; the ships tail round, and it strikes them on 
the quarter. 

The De Soto gets badly treated; her chains snap like whip-cord; she 
sweeps over a rock, knocks a hole in herself, buries a great iron spile in her 
ribs, and drifts about the harbor wildly. The flag-ship takes it next; drags a 
little, but brings up short of danger. More waves pass ; the ships swirl about ; 
at last the swells are gone. But for a long time after the water ebbs and flows 
at short intervals. Old sea-god Eagre is quite exhausted, and catches for 
breath. 

At Santa Cruz, thirty miles southward, they have fared more roughly. The 
Monongahela, a steam sloop of fourteen hundred tons, went right up into the 
town, knocking down such houses as she met on the way; paused in the first 
street, retreated, and finally selected a snug berth high and dry on the beach. 
It was, without any doubt, an ill-omened way of planting our flag on these new 
possessions. The Susquehanna’s sailors declared the whole thing—earthquake, 
eagre and all—was only a Yankee trick to cheapen the price of the islands. 

It is a question of interest, what was the cause of the eagre? How came 
the sea to tumble in on the land in these huge waves? In consequence of the 
earthquake, no doubt, but how? A few words can hardly make out an answer. 
But a few words are enough to indicate the outline of a theory which, as it 
seems to me, must sooner than any other have suggested itself to every observ- 
er inclined to a general belief that nature produces many varying and compli- 
cated effects from very few and simple causes. 

Some who witnessed it, imagine a great upheaving of the bed of the ocean 
at some one place whence the waves radiated in every direction—reversedly as 
when a pebble drops into any liquid. Others suppose the shock created a great 
fissure at the bottom of the sea, and that an immense volume of steam, generated 
by admission of water to the subterraneous fires, expanded upward, and hove oft 
the superincumbent mass of water. These two theories have a general resem- 
blance in that they assign a special cause. At St. Thomas, the waves came in 
from south-south-west; at Santa Cruz, from the westward. From these data 
there have been attempts to deduce the point of original disturbance, by taking 
the two directions as radii, and producing them convergingly to a centre. 

But the merest young one that ever got a wet foot picking up shells at the 
seaside can divine that the direction of the waves’ motion was in each case due 
solely to the lay of the land where they began to break. If the shelving of a 
beach is square to the path of an advancing billow, then the breaker formed from 
it will have its path in the same line as that‘of the billow. But if the bottom 
shelves in such a direction that the wave strikes diagonally upon the shallowing, 
then the part of the wave that first meets resistance is retarded ; while the part 
still free to advance maintains its speed, until it in turn begins to be “brought 
up.” Thus the whole wave, in converting itself into a breaker, executes, or 
partly executes, a “ right-wheel ” or a “left-wheel,” as the case may be. We 
may conclude that a comparison of the directions the waves pursued at the two 
islands, throws no light on the location of the primary disturbance. 

If that disturbance had any one position, if any eruption or upheaving 9%c- 
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curred at but one place in the bed of the ocean, then the violence of its effects 
would have been found greater at that central spot than at any remote locality. 
It seems, however, that although the waves came in at both St. Thomas and 
Santa Cruz, a French bark at sea in a right line between those islands, and in 
open sight from the harbor of St. Thomas, for which she was making, expe- 
rienced no waves. The reason is simple. Whena “bore,” or eagre, comes 
travelling up a river, its havoc near the banks is sometimes frightful ; but in the 
middle of the stream it is less formidable. The difference is due mainly to the 
difference in depth along the bank and in mid-stream. The French bark had 
deeper water. Where the breakers appeared, the water was shallower. 

Earthquakes are of different kinds. There are concussory shocks, and vorti- 
cal shocks, and undulatory shocks. The quake in the West Indies seemed to 
belong to the last class. 

Having then in view an undulation, let us picture a swiftly-advancing tremor 
along the bed of the ocean, progressing in a certain direction. The tremor con- 
sists of little hills of elevation rolling forward rapidly. There is water in front 
of every elevation, and since each elevation is in motion, the water in front also 
must acquire motion. Part travels right along in its own plane before the undu- 
lation ; part is displaced upwardly, and the undulation passes under it. But all 
the water displaced simultaneously displaces more. Where it is very shallow, 
as in a small pond, the observer of an earthquake would see the surface of the 
water undulating in almost the same kind of waves in which the ground undu- 
lates. But in very deep water, the effect of each distinct undulation of the bed 
is lost as a separate effect. Where a shallow brook runs swiftly over a rough 
bottom, the ripples on the surface are well marked. But if the stream is very 
deep, the ripples will not show—even though the river were rapid enough to have 
a swift motion in the section next its bed, which, strictly speaking, never is the 
case. If, however, even the particles next the bed moved rapidly, while the ele- 
vations and depressions of the bed stood fast, the particles of water would ac- 
quire vertical motion through following the varying plane of the bed. The tre- 
mor of an earthquake creates at the bottom of the sea a state of things like that 
in such imaginary river; only it is the elevations and depressions of bed that 
are in progressive motion, and thé water it is that rests. And if the great depth 
of water—all save a very shallow horizontal section next the bottom—were re- 
moved, then we should see ripples like those of the brook just mentioned. 
Suppose another horizontal section to be overlaid ; then each waving particle in 
the lower section will impart motion to other particles in the section above— 
motion to more than one particle, but less to each one than itself possesses, 
And with increasing layers, this change of form in the movement—this diminu- 
tion of motion in each particle, but extension of it radiatingly to a greater num- 
ber of particles—will constantly increase, until, when the whole profundity of 
the ocean is superadded, the vertical motion of particles will be very slight in- 
deed ; but an immense number of particles, or a wide spread of water, will par- 
take of it. And the effects of every little hill of undulation will, in radiation 
upward, unite with those of the hills before and behind, so that the distinctness 
of little undulations will, at the surface, be annihilated. Moreover, if the un- 
dulations of the bed of the sea are not of equal height, but some slight and some 
intense, and if they vary gradually in intensity from a light shiver to a violent 
shudder—if, in other words, the earthquake passes, so to speak, in ¢Arz//s—then 
the more violent throbbings will be coming by themselves, and the milder tre- 
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mors by themselves, and the degree of commotion will now increase to intensity, 
and now sink almost into quietude, rising and falling by turns. And these 
swellings and subsidings, in the propagation of motion toward the distant surface, 
with change of form in advancing thither as described above, will become waves 
when they reach it. Waves very low, indeed, by reason of the small extent of 
vertical motion which each particle at the surface undergoes ; but waves very 
long—long enough to prevent their being perceptible as such, even independ- 
ently of their lowness. And the number of waves that pass any spot will be 
equal to the number of ¢hri//s that pass it; and the waves will extend as far 
along the sea as the shock extends, unless where the ocean’s bed is very un- 
even, so that the effects of undulation partly counteract each other; and each 
wave, though very low, will, since very long, contain a considerable bulk of 
water. 

But when such a wave reaches a shallow spot, the part in front will be im- 
peded by the shoaling of the bottom, while the unimpaired part behind will 
continue its course till similarly impeded—thus will gain upon and overtake and 
mount upon the part preceding. And thus the wave, before long and low, will 
pile itself up at that shallow place, and will shortly become a breaker short and 
high. It was in such shoaler water that the great breakers at St. Thomas oc- 
curred ; and it was outside of these, in the deeper soundings, that the French 
bark was sailing quietly along. 

An after-dinner idleness shall be my illustration. Around the rim of a half- 
filled finger-bowl pass a wetted finger, until the bowl begins to “sing.” Ifa 
fly is walking on the side of the bowl as it vibrates, he is sensible of an earth- 
quake. In the singing noise produced by vibration we hear a piping imitation 
of the terrific rumble which accompanies the shock, and the little waves of water 
are plain enough inside. If we built a vessel of the right shape—deep in one 
part and shelving soas to be very shallowin another ; and if we scraped the bot- 
tom of the deep part into strong vibration, we could hardly see any waves im- 
mediately above ; but where the water shoaled we should see tiny breakers piling 
themselves up, and these breakers would be like the eagre at St. Thomas. 

MARSTON NILES. 








THE FOUR NATIONS. 


of the civilized world can be divided; divisions whose boundaries are 
real, though impalpable, sharply drawn, and yet beyond the grasp of map-makers. 
And these are the Bohemians, the Belgravians, the Peorians, and the Philistines. 
Divide men into these four nationalities, and beside Chinamen and such like, 
you will have no remainder, except a class of people devoid of character and 


B’ the Four Nations we mean the four divisions into which the greater part 


individuality. 
Probably you will dispute this proposition, and assert that facts prove its 


falsity. By all means do so if you like, but do not delude yourself into the be- 


lief that you have destroyed the power of a theory by proving its falsity. What 
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can be more unreasonable than to expect a man to abandon a favorite theory, 
merely because a few impertinent and obstinate facts have the offensive rudeness 
to contradict it. What energetic and earnest reformer abandons his particular 
scheme for regenerating the world because facts show it to be impracticable ? 
However, in the present instance we claim that experience proves our classifica- 
tion to be, in the main, correct. There are, of course, half-breeds ; men, for ex- 
ample, who are partly Belgravian and partly Bohemian, but one or the other 
nationality will predominate and indicate where their true citizenship properly 
belongs. 

Turn to “Quentin Durward” and you will find the key to the origin of the 
now well-understood name, Bohemian. There is mentioned in that novel a cer- 
tain Gypsy, who is usually termed “the Bohemian.” Here is evidence—and it is 
abundant elsewhere—that the Gypsies were formerly known as Bohemians. The 
two names, Gypsy and Bohemian, were once synonymous. 

We all know what a lawless, roving, living-by-one’s-wits kind of existence 
characterizes the Gypsy. He is a thorough cosmopolitan. He is at once at 
home and an exile wherever he may be. The ordinary rules of civilization do 
not apply to him. He ignores the laws of religion and of morality. To him 
the world is simply a place made to get a living in, and mankind are made only 
to be lived upon. He is bound by no prejudices, and is as free as his four-footed 
kindred of the forest. 

So when in time there grew to be a class of men in Paris, who possessed the 
lawlessness, the practical cynicism, the vagabondage of the gypsies ; who gloried 
in their emancipation from the trammels of faith and prejudice and custom, it 
came to pass that some man, blessed with an inspiration of epithet, called these 
civilized vagabonds “ Gypsies,” “ Bohemians.” The fitness of the name brought 
it at once into popularity. Young writers, who from taste or habit sharec the 
Bohemian nature, adopted the name, wrote about Bohemianism, glorified their 
new citizenship in glorifying themselves. Soon Henri Miirger perceived that 
this Bohemian phase of Parisian life was a new field, untouched by novelists. 
He wrote the inimitable “ Sctnes de la Vie de Bohéme.” He crystallized into 
permanent form the floating, and, as yet, vaguely-defined idea of the new Bohe- 
mia. He thus created a nation, and displayed its flag—his romance—in every 
capital and town of Europe. The republic of letters promptly recognized the 
new nation, and Bohemians thenceforth had a name and, occasionally, a local 
habitation. 

As now understood, the inhabitants of Bohemia are numerous. Bound to- 
gether only by their common tie of allegiance to nothing, they comprise men 
and women of a dozen different grades and occupations. Every man or woman 
who, by force of circumstances or from choice, lives in disregard of or in oppo- 
sition to the conventional proprieties of life, the established customs of “ re- 
spectability,” is, Arima facie, a Bohemian. Actors and actresses, and the various 
members of the theatrical profession, are, with rare exceptions, Bohemians by 
virtue of their position in the world, for they usually lack the anti- Bohemian test 
of holding a place in society, such as respectability demands should be held and 
maintained. Painters and professional musicians are generally Bohemians by 
nature, for they love the emancipation from conventionalism which they fancy 
belongs of right to the children of art. Writers, who write to live from day to 
day, and not for fame or to influence their fellows; who regard literature as a 
trade, and who sell their brains to the highest bidder, are preéminently Bohe- 
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mians. Then the great company of gamblers and characterless adventurers— 
men and women who live by their worst and sharpest wits—make up the lower 
and more disreputable strata of Bohemian life ; and finally there belongs legit- 
imately to Bohemia any wandering, reckless fellow, who values the present mo- 
ment of pleasure beyond the possibilities of the future, and who lightly defies 
the dictates of conventionalism whenever they come in conflict with the whim 
of the moment. 

Every one has met, more or less frequently, the sons of Bohemia. They are 
found in fiction as well as in real life. Dickens knew Bohemia well, for it is 
there that he must have met the delightful and disreputable Richard Swiveller. 
Mr. Alfred Jingle, of the many aliases, is another strongly-marked Bohemian ; 
and Mr. Micawber, even if he had gone into respectability and coals (Mrs. Mi- 
cawber knew that he had a genius for coals, and only lacked the capital, in order 
to become the leading coal merchant of England) could never have put off his 
buoyant Bohemian nature. Thackeray, too, has given us Fred Bayham, perhaps 
the most perfect exponent of Bohemianism in its best aspect that can be found ; 
and Colonel Altamont, a fair specimen of a more disreputable class. Thackeray 
himself, when an artist at Rome, lived in Bohemia, and haunted the “Greco” 
and the “Lepri.” What an honest, frank, jovial prince of Bohemia he must 
have been! 

Bohemianism, though everywhere essentially the same, changes somewhat 
its external appearance with every change of climate. In Rome, for example, 
the Bohemian community consists almost exclusively of artists and of those direct- 
ly connected with art. The Roman Bohemian is the pleasantest, the most happy, 
the most innocent citizen of Bohemia. He is almost of necessity poor ; for 
when a man becomes rich, he leaves Bohemia, and emigrates to the more con- 
genial climate of Belgravia or Philistia. He is rarely dissolute, for the pure, 
fresh Roman breezes dull the zest and dissipate the glamour of wine. He is 
universally kind-hearted, and is nearly always happy. Belonging to a commun- 
ity that shares its good things in common, selfishness or meanness are rarely 
his abiding guests. Is he invited to a party? Enquiry is at once instituted as 
to who has Jack’s dress-coat, for no true colony of Bohemians possesses a plurality 
of dress-coats ; and if it is not already borrowed, he borrows it, and goes to his 
party, happy in an obliviousness of the misfit or obsolete fashion of the coat. 
Has he sold a picture? He pays his debts, and straightway dines sumptuously 
every day at the prodigal expense of thirty cents, and lends his endless wealth 
in small sums to less fortunate men. Has he made no sales? He breakfasts, 
lunches, and dines upon the sum of fifteen cents, and supplements his scanty 
meals with continuous pipes. Kind, happy, careless, generous fellows! There 
are some of us, who having “touched upon Bohemia” at Rome, will never cease 
to regret the happy time when painting and sketching, and days on the breezy 
Campagna, and nights in the smoky depths of the “ Greco,” made up the bright- 
est and best and most useless period of our thoughtless, graceless, careless 
youth. 

The Roman “models ” belong to the Bohemian nationality, and constitute 
one of its peculiar features. These young girls (some of them have been “ young 
girls” for twenty years) cast wholly into the society of lawless young men, de- 
velop a free, manly independence of speech and action, not precisely in accord- 
ance with the popular idea of feminine propriety. And yet they are by no means 
universally immoral, or necessarily immodest. Who that has known Rome 
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within the last decade does not remember the large-eyed, serious-faced Stella— 
she who for years has been the Madonna of countless pictures? There rests no 
rust of scandal on her fair fame. Her beauty must have faded long ago, but her 
true, kind, womanly heart can never have grown old. And queenly, superb 
Nana, and wicked, piquante, cross-eyed Teresa! How often has the young 
artist gazed in your black eyes as you sat motionless upon the pedestal, and 
working thoughtfully at his painting, forgotten your very presence as a living, 
sentient woman, until the outstretched hand, claiming the five pauls for your 
two hours’ sitting, has suddenly brought him back from the land of artist-dreams 
into the prosaic realities of his bare and smoky studio. 

In Paris, Bohemianism means pipes (it means that everywhere, though) and 
theatres, a fondness for absinthe, and an irrepressible disgust at paying debts. 
It is not so moral a province as the Roman Bohemia. It is inhabited, too, by 
countless grisettes, and by coryphées and figurantes of the ballet without number. 
These are the divinities of the Parisian Bohemian, and he is naturally no better 
than his gods, or rather goddesses, and usually a good deal worse. He lives to 
enjoy life—which phrase, to his mind, means taking Fantine or Olympe to the 
Mabille or the Chaumiére, or possibly to a Sunday féte at Versailles. He writes 
or paints in order to be able to pay for his absinthe, his pipes, and his more dis- 
reputable pleasures. He is a cynical profligate, a polite and yet impudent 
swindler. Like every corrupt thing, he is more hopelessly corrupt in Paris than 
he would be elsewhere. 

If he is not a writer or an artist, he may be a student. If so, he differs from 
his brothers of the quill and the brush only in the fact that he is supported by 
some remote and provincial relative. Always pipes and absinthe, and noisy po- 
litical and literary discussions—always Fantine and Olympe. The Parisian Bo- 
hemian is always essentially the same. He is wholly earthly ; made not only of 
the dust, but of the impure dust and mire of the Paris streets. 

London Bohemianism, again, is more decent in its outer belongings, if not in 
reality. The English Bohemian drinks beer in preference to absinthe or brandy. 
He is either an honest, hard-working painter or writer, or he is an unredeemed 
blackleg. In London there is not the close mingling of vice and virtue, of 
swindling and honor, that characterizes the Parisian Bohemia. You may usu- 
ally trust the London Bohemian; for either he is an honest, good fel- 
low—in which case he deserves your confidence—or else he is obtru- 
sively scoundrelly ; in which case he may be safely trusted to rob you 
if he can. The London Bohemia is “a pleasant land,” says Thackeray; “a 
land where men call each other by their Christian names, where most are poor, 
where almost all are young, and where, if a few oldsters do enter, it is because 
they have preserved more tenderly and carefully than other folks their youthful 
spirits and the delightful capacity to be idle. I have lost my way to Bohemia 
now, but it is certain that Prague is the most picturesque city in the world.” 

In New York, Bohemianism partakes in a measure of the American national 
intensity. It usually means strong tobacco, whiskey, and a general fierce de- 
monstrativeness of hostility to respectability. New York contains numerous 
pretenders to Bohemianism ; young men who have read Miirger, and think it 
the correct thing to affect Bohemianism. We have no /éfe days here, no Ma- 
bille, in effect, no coulisses de Popéra. If we do not pay our debts there are a 
hundred hungry lawyers anxious to be on our track. Tradesmen do not meekly 
suffer themselves to be cheated, and boarding-house keepers are persistently 
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earnest in their demands for payment. These are practical difficulties in the 
path of the would-be Bohemian; and so he feels it necessary to support his Bo- 
hemian pretensions by an excess of tobacco and alcoholic accessories, and by a 
swaggering cynicism and an obtrusively-flaunted disbelief in virtue, and truth, 
and principle. Yet let it not be understood that of such are ali the citizens of 
our New York Bohemia; for there are as kind and honest Bohemians here as 
in Rome or London. Certain it is, however, that the better class of Bohemians 
do not find a congenial home among us. Bohemia is careless of her children 
here. Her climate is excessively unwholesome, and those who reside perma- 
nently in it do not live out half their days. There are now but few literary men 
in New York who properly belong to Bohemia; and Bohemians as a class have 
exercised but little influence upon the tone of literature here. Few of our writ- 
ers who are worthy of the name, and few of our better class of artists, have 
ever dwelt in Bohemia. And yet it need not be forgotten that Bohemia fur- 
nished us with the most musical, the most tender, the most pathetic of our lesser 
poets. The brightest name in New York Bohemianism is that of poor George 
Arnold, whose kind, sunny face looks down upon us from the wall as we write 
these lines. 

There are no wives in Bohemia. When a man marries he gives hostages to 
respectability, and straightway Bohemia casts him out. Bohemia cares not 
for marriage. It must be confessed that the Bohemian standard of morality is 
not a very high one. Bohemia is an excellent missionary field, only the mis- 
sionary would probably reap but a small harvest. 

Enough of Bohemia. Let us turn our attention to a more aristocratic na- 
tion. 

Belgrave square was, some years since, the Faubourg St. Germain, the Madi- 
son avenue of London. To dwell within its sacred limits was to be fashion- 
able, if not noble. Consequently, some one who had noted the wide compre- 
hensiveness, the exceeding fitness of the term Bohemia, hit upon the idea of 
comprehending the whole world of nobility and fashion in the single word “ Bel- 
gravia.” 

Belgravia is probably not a whit more moral than is Bohemia. The Belgravi- 
an cares more for the externalities of life than does the Bohemian. To be known 
and recognized as a Belgravian is the end and aim of his existence. He usually 
smokes choice Havanas and drinks Chateau Lafitte—not so much because he 
likes them as because they are more truly Belgravian than are pipes and beer. 
He is irreproachable in his dress. His chief anxiety is to do nothing that can 
injure his position as a Belgravian; for a man’s Belgravian citizenship is of a 
precarious tenure, and may be easily forfeited. There are doubtless scores of 
good fellows in Belgravia, but they are little known outside of their own nation. 

In the American Belgtavia, the inhabitants are not of as pure blood as in 
Europe. In fact, many of the Madison avenue and Fifth avenue Belgravians 
would not be recognized as men and brethren by their European countrymen. | 
They are, at best, but adopted citizens, and few possess a well-authenticated 
roll of ancient Belgravian ancestors. 

A few years since, a young writer of New York—generally held to be a Bo- 
hemian—invented the name Peorian, as a common designation for the unso- 
phisticated, unworldly, rural type of man. Of course we have all heard of the 
actual Illinoisan Peoria, known to the post-office authorities, but the geographi- 
cal situation of that thriving town has nothing to do with the meaning of the 
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term Peorian, as used in the present instance. The Western man, par excellence, 
is seldom a Peorian, and his sharp, eager habits would ill accord with the peace- 
ful mildness of the true Peorian. The choice of this particular name as de- 
scriptive of the unsophisticated portion of the community, was determined, 
probably, by the fact that it had the same termination as Bohemia and Belgravia, 
and also by the vague idea of flowers and clover, that is suggested by the sound 
of the smooth-flowing vowels. At least Peoria always brings clover to ovr mind, 
although, very possibly, the association of ideas is a purely arbitrary one. 
Though little known outside of New York, this symbolic meaning of Peoria is 
perfectly well understood here. 

We all have a large acquaintance with the Peorians. An army of them, 
gathered from the remote rural districts, invades and takes possession of the 
city during anniversary week. They have an exceeding fondness for menageries 
and temperance lectures, and devoutly believe in Barnum’s Museum. They go 
to hear Beecher preach, and search out the site of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
The city is a wonder and a mystery to them. They shudder somewhat at the 
fierce wickedness of the beast, but wonderingly admire the shining beauty of its 
bright-hued coat. , 

The Peorians of the city greatly resemble their fellows from the country. 
They are a pleasant, simple-minded folk. The odor of tobacco is an offence to 
them, and they know not the subtle distinction between bourbon andrye. They 
believe in the honesty of politicians, and accept, with unwavering faith, the as- 
sertions of their favorite newspaper. Peoria is usually orthodox in religion, 
and patriotic and consistent in politics. There is a strong national dislike of 
French novels and French philosophy among the Peorians, and they have a cer- 
tain old-fashioned faith in the honesty of men and the virtue of women. The 
Peorian world may be narrow and unattractive, yet most of us would prefer a 
Peorian wife, and we all firmly believe that our mothers were Peorians. Was 
there ever a braver, truer gentleman than Colonel Newcomb, and a more simple- 
hearted, honest soul than Sir Roger de Coverley? Can we find a better, nobler 
man than Major Dobbin? Well, they were all born and bred in Peoria, whence 
they never emigrated, and where they died. Arcadia was simply an ancient 
province of Peoria, and the old Greek poets, wise, simple people, were never 
tired of singing its praises. 

We have plenty of Philistines, but, curiously enough, no one has yet men- 
tioned Philistia, which must, of course, be their native country. We therefore 
take the liberty of placing Philistia in the list of ideal kingdoms. It is, beyond 
question, the most powerful and populous of the Four Nations. 

The German students have, from time immemorial, been accustomed to 
divide men into students and Philistines. For a long time the word Philistines 
had this exclusively German-student signification, and it is only within a few 
years that the English writers of the “Saturday Review” and the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette ” have adopted the term and obtained for it a general acceptation. 

“On the side of beauty and taste, vulgarity ; on the side of morals and feel- 
ing, coarseness ; on the side of mind and spirit, unintelligence—this is Philistin- 
ism.” So writes Matthew Arnold. But, more than this, the Philistine is one 
whose object in life is to be “respectable.” Unlike the Belgravian, he does not 
care so much whether or not his appearance be fashionable, but, at all hazards, 
he must avoid eccentricity and general unorthodox conduct. Philistia is the only 
one of the Four Nations that is ruled by an absolute despot. Mrs. Grundy is 
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the queen of Philistia. To avoid offending that lady’s delicate sense of pro- 
priety, is the solemn duty of the Philistine. Whatever his queen may frown at, 
he strives to trample out. It is only necessary for him to know that Mrs. 
Grundy disapproves of anything, and from that moment his duty as a Philistine 
is plain. 

The Philistine is the personification of conservatism, and vehemently 
opposes change of every kind. He firmly believes in his superiority to the 
rest of the world, and declines to listen if it is called in question. He prides 
himself on his blunt, straightforward frankness, and cordially detests sentiment 
and poetry and such like unmanly nonsense. A radical in any sense is an 
abomination to him. Usually he is exceedingly obstinate, and given to cherish- 
ing his own prejudices. Altogether the Philistine is an unspeakable delight to 
himself, and an unmitigated nuisance to the rest of the world. 

Mr. Dombey was a Philistine of the purest blood, a perfect type of Philistin- 
ism. So, too, was Mrs. Mackenzie, the campaigner. The Philistines of fiction 
are as unpleasant as those of reality. To fall into the hands of the Philistines 
is as great a calamity to-day as it was in the days of the rebellious Jews. They 
may have pity, but they rarely show it. If Mrs. Grundy but lifts her finger, 
they will massacre their nearest kindred as coolly as the fiercest Dominican of 
the old days of the Inquisition. 

Besides these Four Nations, there are, as has been already said, certain half- 
breeds whom we occasionally meet. A Belgravian or a Peorian may have a few 
drops of Bohemian blood in him. Usually it is the ruin of him. He shares the 
short-lived fate of all mixed races. With a reverence for respectability, and a 
hankering after vagabondage drawing him in opposite directions, he frequently 
goes to ruin in the effort to reconcile two opposing elements—to serve two mas- 
ters. Such a man should strive to dwell in one or the other estate. To attempt 
to join what cannot be united will be a disastrous failure. 

The Peorian alone seems to have any belief in a future state. The Philis- 
tine, and usually the Belgravian, prefers a strong attachment to the proper sort 
of church, but it is absurd to pretend that they really believe in any life other 
than the present one. Else why should they make their appearance and reputa- 
tion here their chief and dearest care? As for the Bohemian, he believes in 
present beer and tobacco ; and he gets them, and is satisfied. Perhaps there is 
no future life for the Bohemian. Certainly he would be sadly out of place in a 
world without a theatre or a ballet, and where pipes and whiskey never come. 

But in Peoria, the fresh winds blow away the dusty clouds that dim our 
toilsome lives. The Peorian sees that the blue heavens upon which he gazes 
—not through the smoke and heat of vast unwholesome cities—are bright with 
countless stars. Looking up, as he thus does, he has ideas and hopes that the 
other nations know not of. It may be pleasant to linger in Bohemia ; Belgravia, 
too, may charm us for a time ; even middle age may find us enrolled in the ranks 
of Philistine respectability, but somehow when the weary marches and counter- 
marches that we call “life” are over, we had all rather be mustered out in 
Peoria. Did not Bohemian Jack Falstaff “babble of green fields,” as he lay 
a-dying ? It was the old instinct of his innocent, Peorian childhood that whis- 
pered to him of the vanity of sack and swagger. Had he dwelt always in 
Peoria, he had not died with none to mourn save Dame Quickly and drunken 
Pistol. 

W. L. ALDEN. 
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THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 

OF the many officers and rulers who ad- 
minster the affairs of the American Repub- 
lic, only two are voted upon by the whole 
electoral people, and even these two are not 
chosen by the people, This fact, none the 
less extraordinary for being familiar, pre- 
sents itself, I think, as a blemish in our 
republican system. The “ popular vote” 
for President has, in the gross, no legal 
existence ; and no official count makes it 
known or preserves its record. A higher 
authority is interposed above the people, 
which revises its action; this intervening 
body, whose vote alone has value, is the 
Electoral College. 

Were the ballot of the Electoral College 
equivalent to that already cast by the peo- 
ple, it would require no criticism, since, 
very obviously, the Presidential election 
would still be democratic in spirit, though 
not in form. But such is not the historic 
fact. On the contrary, the vote now thrown 
by the electors in their respective States, 
sent under seal to Washington, and there 
opened and counted in presence of Con- 
gress, never is, and never can be a true 
reflex of the so-talled “ popular vote” cast 
the November previous at the polls. 

To establish this assertion, it is only nec- 
essary to contrast the popular vote with the 
electoral vote at many successive presiden- 
tial elections. Thirty years’ review will 
suffice for that purpose. Now, in 1836, the 
popular Democratic majority was but 2,600 
in a total vote of over half a million, while 
the electoral Democratic majority was 48 
in a total of 294; that is to say, the ratio 
of the majority to the total vote before the 
people was but 1 to 600, while the same 
ratio before the electors was no less than 
1 to 6—a ratio one hundred times as great. 
In 1840, Harrison’s majority over Van Bu- 
ren was less than 150,000 in a poll of 
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2,400,000, or a ratio of 1 to 16; but his 
electoral majority was 174 out of 294, or 
nearly ten times the popular ratio. In 
1844, Poik received but 30,000 majority in 
a poll of 2,600,000—say, I in 900; but his 
electoral majority was 65 out of a total of 
275, or nearly 1 in 4—say, two hundred 
times the popular ratio. In 1852, Pierce’s 
popular vote was 200,000 greater than 
Scott’s, while both reached nearly 3,000,000 
—a ratio of 1 to 15; but his electoral vote 
was 192 greater in a total of 296—or a ra- 
tio nearly ten times as great. In 1848, 
1856, and 1860, the popular majorities were 
against the candidates who received majori- 
ties in the College. Lincoln, in 1860, re- 
ceived 1,866,452 popular ballots to Doug- 
lass’s 1,375,157, and yet 180 electoral votes 
to Douglass’s 12. Finally, in 1864, Lin- 
coln received 2,223,035 popular votes to 
McClellan’s 1,811,754, and yet 216 electoral 
votes to the other’s 21—22 to 18 in the one 
case, but 10 to 1 in the other. It is, 
therefore, indisputable, that the electoral 
vote invariably and inevitably differs, and 
not only differs, but differs enormously in 
its ratio of majorities from the vote of 
the people. In other words, it totally mis- 
represents the popular vote. 

We must bear in mind, however, not only 
that these gross results called “ popular 
votes” have no legal existence, but that 
even they are not perfectly just exponents 
of the will of the nation. For, the elective 
franchise varies in the different States ; and 
hence a man debarred from voting for 
President in one State, might have voted in 
another. This fundamental fact we shall 
presently have occasion to consider; but 
even this makes no substantial difference in 
the historic exhibit just made, because, 
though the elective franchise differs in the 
various States, yet it may fairly be sup- 
posed to vary as much to the detriment of 
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one party as the other, and hence the ratio 
of their superiorities will not be altered. 
That is to say, though it is utterly un- 
scientific to add together all the votes 
actually thrown for the same candidate in 
the various States, because the qualifica- 
tions for voters are different, yet if the 
same be done for a// candidates, the inac- 
curacies nearly enough cancel each other. 
It is an obvious fact that the so-called 
“popular vote,” with substantial accuracy 
represents the will of the electoral people 
—and, hence, the electoral vote does not. 
But a graver defect in the Electoral Col- 
lege remains to be considered, namely, that 
it may conceivably be compelled to elect the 
candidate rejected by the people, so far as 
the popular vote indicates rejection, and re- 
ject the candidate accepted by the people. 
To illustrate most palpably this defect, let 
us examine the election of 1864. As this 
was an overwhelming defeat for McClellan, 
who carried but three States, and but 21 
electoral votes of the 237, it will furnish a 
good example for experiment. The Electo- 
ral College cast 237 votes, of which a ma- 
jority, z. ¢., 119, were necessary to a choice. 
Now, had McClellan received an accession 
of about 70,000 votes (or a change of about 
35,000 from Lincoln), distributed according 
to the following table, he would have car- 
ried every one of the States here enumerat- 
ed ; and their electoral votes, added to those 
of the three States he did carry, would have 


given him the election. 
People’s Electors’ 
Vote. Vote. 


New Hampshire....0...- 3,530 5 
Rhode island.......- evcce 5,632 4 
Connecticut. ..-cccee eee 2,407 6 
New York........04 eerse 6,750 33 
Penneylvania.... .... «+2+20,076 26 
7 
13 
3 
3 
Ky., N. J., and Del....... 21 


Total...ccccecces 121 

Thus, under the present system, an ac- 
cession of 70,665 votes (or a transfer of 
35,333) would have made General McClel- 
lan President in 1864, and yet he would 
still have been in the enormous popular 
minority of 340,000 votes. Make what al- 
lowances we please for differences in the 
elective franchise, this result (which either 
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is perfectly supposable now, or could be 
made so by drawing on the spare margin 
of 340,000 votes) shows how the Electoral 
College might be compelled to withstand 
and violate the palpable will of a clear 
majority of the people. 

President Lincoln’s majority in 1864 was 
the largest in forty years, at least. Hence 
if changes so slight would have lost his 
election, while he still remained the choice 
of the people, it may easily be imagined 
that contests in which popular opinion was 
more evenly divided, would show a similar 
result. For example, in 1856, with the 
accession to Fremont of about 110,000 votes 
in the States of Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Illinois he would have swept the Electoral 
College by a large majority; and yet he 
would still have been 380,000 votes behind 
Buchanan! The turning of one State from 
Taylor to Cass in 1848, and of one from 
Polk to Clay in 1844—this last by a mere 
handful of votes—would have made Clay 
and Cass Presidents, though Polk and Tay- 
lor would still have been the obvious choice 
of the whole electoral people. 

That these are easily conceivable cases, 
of course needs no argument. For if, in 
place of the minimum of votes needed to al- 
ter the result, we use the whole margin of 
popular majority (say 411,000 in Lincoln’s 
case, in 1864) it will be still more evident 
how a candidate may be in a minority be- 
fore the people and in a majority before 
the college. And this, be it observed, is 
solely a defect in the system itself, since 
the electors may strictly represent their 
constituents, and yet nullify the majority 
given by the people. In 1824, Jackson beat 
Adams before the people in the ratio of 
3 to 2, and the total Democratic vote (for 
there were four chief candidates) bore to 
the total Federal vote the same proportion. 
And yet, under the electoral system (includ- 
ing its appeal to Congress) Adams was 
made President. In 1860, an instance of 
electoral injustice not less striking was 
manifest. This remarkable vote stood as 
follows : 

People’s Electors’ 
Vote. Vote. 


Lincoln ....-..+- eeeccce 1,866,452 180 
12 
72 
39 
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Here we see that Lincoln, with a popular 
majority of a million against him, swept 
the college by a rousing majority; that 
Douglass, that though he got two-thirds of 
Lincoln’s popular vote, got only one-fif- 
teenth of his electoral vote ; that Brecken- 
ridge, who fell 500,000 votes dehind Doug- 
lass, received six times as many votes in the 
Electoral College ; that Beil, who fell near- 
ly 800,000 votes behind Douglass, received 
three times as many votes in the college. 
Indeed, these disproportions are so ludi- 
crous that, without further argument, the 
table may be left to stand as a glaring ex- 
ample of the actual occurrence of what we 
have hitherto expressed only as a clear 
possibility—namely, a majority candidate 
before the people being a minority candi- 
date in the Electoral College. 

In presence of such historic facts, it be- 
comes a fair question whether the device of 
the Electoral College should not be abol- 
ished, leaving the President to be directly 
chosen by the people. Ordinarily, it 
would be regarded by the disinterested 
student as a safe proposition that, above 
all other officers, the President of the 
United States should be, as nearly as prac- 


ticable, the immediate choice of the people 


of the Republic. One political school will 
reply, however, that this is not so ; that the 
founders of the “ Federation” designed the 
President to be chosen not by the whole 
electoral people, but by the people of the 
several States as such; and not, therefore, 
to be the President of the people, but the 
President of the States. This doctrine is 
supported by political facts. For the States 
may choose the Presidential electors as they 
like—through their legislatures, as in South 
Caroiina, or with any sort of property or 
other qualification they may please to im- 
pose upon the elective franchise—they may 
suffer only men six feet tall to vote for 
President. 

But we may fairly suppose that it never was 
the design of the founders of the system to 
produce the sort of results which have just 
been set forth. Times have changed, and 
laws may well change with them. Domestic 
politics in America have been metaphor- 
phosed since the infancy of the Republic. 
The nominating convention now crystallizes 
a party around a man—it provides a sin- 
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gle color-bearer for all who wear the same 
party name, and ordinarily you accept him 
or throw your vote away. The Constitu- 
tional device of the Electoral College was 
invented for a vastly different system of 
party organization. The theory then was 
(as De Tocqueville tersely puts it) that “it 
rarely happens that an individual can receive 
at the first trial a majority of the suffrages 
of a great people ; and this difficulty is en- 
hanced in a republic of confederate States 
where local influences are far more devel- 
oped and more powerful.” Hence it was 
proposed “ to delegate the electoral powers 
of the nation to a body which should rep- 
resent it,” because “this mode of election 
rendered a majority more probable.” 

That was the theory of the Electoral Col- 
lege, and early practice sustained it, since 
the first body of the kind, that of 1789, 
found no less than eleven candidates for 
Vice-President before it; the one which 
elected John Adams had twelve other can- 
didates for President and Vice-President ; 
and the next one could not elect anybody at 
all (in spite of De Tocqueville’s dictum) but 
threw the election over to a third body, 
namely, Congress. 

On the other hand, for the last thirty 
years, i. ¢, since 1840, there have never 
been (save in the highly exceptional elec- 
tion of 1860, when the Democratic Party 
was disrupted) more than three candidates 
for President and three for Vice-President ; 
in all but one election (that of 1856, if 
Fillmore be indeed an exception) there 
were substantially but two candidates, as 
the third polled but a handful of votes, 
carrying not a single State ; while the most 
recent elections, those of 1864 and 1868, 
show but one candidate on each side, rally- 
ing into two great parties every voter in the 
land. Clearly enough we can never return 
to the state of politics under which the 
Electoral College was framed, because the 
tendency is the other way. 

But, merely to abolish the Electoral Col- 
lege—the course which first suggests itself— 
would not radically cure the errors here 
pointed out. The effect of this abolition 
would obviously be merely to impose on a 
State governor or other officer the duty of 
casting the votes now thrown by the elect- 
ors of that State. Or, should we resort to 
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counting the “ popular vote”—that device 
would now be utterly unscientific and inex- 
pedient, because of the differences in the 
elective franchise in different States. 

What, then, is the true remedy? It is 
to abandon the idea of the President being 
a President of States, and make him the 
President of the People ; to create an uni- 
form qualification for voters at the presi- 
dential election, throughout the land ; and 
to incorporate this provision for a new na- 
tional elective franchise, with its qualifica- 
tions there defined, in the same Constitu- 
tional Amendment which shall abolish the 
Electoral College. 


SPAIN. 

THE Cable does this damage to maga- 
zinists, that, whereas once the monthly 
recorder of events might discuss and spec- 
ulate upon transatlantic affairs, now he 
knows that each day and hour between the 
penning and publication may bring forth 
many changes, to be telegraphed instantly 
across the Atlantic, and so rendering his hap- 


piest summaries and finest generalizations, 


stale, flat, and unprofitable. It is with an 
insecure pen that one writes to-day as text 
for a comment, that Spain is revoluticnized ; 
Isabella fled ; Bourbon rule overthrown ; a 
triumvirate composed of Serrano, Prim, 
and Olozaga, at the helm of State; nay, a 
Republic contemplated. 

But though the text of the comment be 
uncertain and ephemeral, the comment itself 
may be made more lasting. It is with great 
apprehension that one perceives the prospect 
of a Republic in Spain. The attempt might 
be even more disastrous, we should say, a 
priori, than the brief democracy which Na- 
poleon III. so easily overthrew in France. 


Precisely what national traits are required © 


in a people to found a stable republic, is 
a problem belonging to speculative political 
philosophy, and too large to be touched in 
a paragraph. But, whatever these pre- 
requisites, the Spanish mind probably does 
not yet possess them. The Republic 
seems to be a sudden enthusiasm, an after- 
thought, while the original movement was 
a dynastic revolution, directed rather against 
the dissolute Isabella than against monarch- 


ical systems. Loyalty is a Spanish trait, 
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or has been hitherto—and hardly less loyalty 
to ideas than to persons. If Spain should 
now throw off its allegiance to the “ di- 
vinity that doth hedge a king,” it would only 
be by a convulsion in the popular mind— 
or, rather, less a convulsion than a com- 
plete revolution, ordinarily the slow work 
of ages. To-day, however, Byron’s lines 
come to mind with fresh significance : 

Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate ! 

They fight for freedom who were never free, 

A kingless people for a nerveless state, 

Her vassals combat when their chieftains flee. 


But, though the present revolution was 
originally a dynastic one, it may be followed 
by a thorough sub-soil work in the Spanish 
mind. It is noteworthy that Spain has 
hitherto dragged behind the sisterhood of 
nations in the march of modern political 
thought. Republican theories have invaded 
Germany ; the cry for extension of suffrage 
has run over England; France is always 
demanding new liberties ; religious and po- 
litical freedom have encroached upon Aus- 
tria; Italy has broken the gyves of priest- 
craft; Russia has freed her serfs, and 
marches in the van of progress ; even Tur- 
key has become European in polity, after her 
long Asiatic drowse. Spain alone lacked 
her revolution—now it has come. 

As a further evidence of the fact that it 
7s the Spanish mind that is awakened by 
the call of external civilization, it may be 
noted that the insurrection began on the 
coasts and in the cities, in the seaboard 


‘towns, both Atlantic and Mediterranean, 


and all around the Peninsula. The army, 
the navy, and the chief cities, like Cadiz 
and Madrid, were all centres of revolt. On 
the other hand, the inland villages were 
most sluggish, and the first impulse of their 
rustic population was to rally to Isabella. 
What is the inference? Certainly nothing 
can be plainer than that modern civilization 
has been wedging into Spain, and rending 
the kingdom. The coastwise towns were 
those whither men of all nations congre- 
gated, leavening the dull lump of Spanish 
conservatism ; the great cities were the re- 
sorts of travellers, and in them the railroad, 
telegraph, newspaper, have wrought their 
inevitable work. It was the mountaineers, 
on the contrary, who were furthest removed 
from foreign civilization. And, because 
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the Spanisi, mind, as well as Spain, is in 
commotion, we find all Spanish-settled 
countries, the world over, restless and 
revolutionary. South America on both 
oceans, nay, the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere, bears witness to the gradual de- 
thronement, not alone of Spanish rulers, 
put of Iberian ideas. Ice-bound through a 
winter of ages in its rocky fastnesses of 
pride and punctilic, of priestcraft, of caste, 
reserve, and ignorance, the Spanish mind 
seems to have been warmed, at length, by 
the orb of modern civilization to burst its 
barriers, and, with a sudden crash, the 
débécle comes that has whelmed all Spain, 
and sunk the Bourbon throne. 

Yet it would be presumptuous to count 
upon anything more than a dynastic change 
thus far. True it is that in these days po- 
litical revolutions are consummated with 
startling speed—grand wars are made and 
empires raised or ruined in a month; a na- 
tion leaps to the dignity of self-government 
in an hour, The wondrous ease where- 
with this bloodless Spanish revolution has 
been wrought, is a fresh token of the power 
of modern thought in re-moulding national 
character. Nevertheless, it is a long step 
from a monarchy to a republic—not so 
much as regards form, but as regards ideas, 
and especially the education of the people 
to self-government, and to a capacity for 
using, without abusing, political, social and 
religious freedom. In the United States 
and in Switzerland this popular education 
preceded popular government; not so in 
Spain. The banners they bore in Madrid 
the other day demanded “ Sovereignty of 
the People,” “ Free Education,” and “ Re- 
ligious Liberty”—noble watchwords, in- 
deed ; but popular sovereignty is the legiti- 
mate fruit of free education and religious 
liberty. The surest guaranty of a Repub- 
lic in Spain would be the disbandment of 
the army—now a tool in the hands of as- 
piring chiefs—and the substitution of a 
Landwehr or National Guard. And next, 
let worship be made free; for her clergy 
and her soldiery are Spain’s worst foes. 
Nevertheless, a feeling already pervades 
the world that Spain has made grand /vo- 
gress ; and in due time, no doubt, we shall 
see 


Freedom’s stranger-tree grow native of the soil. 
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WICKEDEST MEN AND OTHER MEN. 

WHETHER John Allen will lecture or will 
go to the Assembly this winter, is a prob- 
lem for the reporters. One faction maintains 
the former theory, the other as stoutly sup- 
ports the latter. Both, however, concede 
that he must do something, and that that 
something should be conspicuous. A man 
cannot expect to be the Wickedest Man, 
and hide his light under a bushel, any more 
than to be the fattest man and escape Bar- 
num. 

All human powers and possibilities, de- 
sires, sentiments, and experiences, play the 
feeder to dustness—that most absorbing, ex- 
acting, and insatiable of mortal pursuits. 
There is nothing sacred which, in some 
men, business will not profane, nothing 
shameful which it will not make brazen, 
nothing private and domestic which it will 
not publish, and put up at auction. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of— 
“love,” said Coleridge ; but we may safely 
read “lucre.” One would suppose, for ex- 
ample, that temporary obscurity might befit 
the Wickedest Man at this period of his ca- 
reer. But no. He can make money out of 
his “ wickedness,” and so turn it to business 
account. That is the way the reporters 
talk, who are men of the world. 

And, after all, why will not the Wicked- 
est Man reap a harvest out of his unique 
iniquity, as well as the tallest man out of 
his height, or the heaviest out of his fat? 
Whoever heard of a giant or a dwarf, or a 
starveling lean as an echo, that could not 
be stared at? If his price were paid, Lam- 
bert would stand to be ridiculed in Cen- 
tral Park, cheek-by-jowl with the Living 
Skeleton. 

And not themselves alone, but their 
friends, their wives and children, their 
homes, their affections, their tastes, their 
creeds, their philanthropic causes, men are 
capable of turning to business account, 
We often see them joining lodges, clubs, 
regiments, churches, political parties, for 
business purposes ; taking all sorts of oaths, 
making all sorts of pretensions, and, pre- 
haps, becoming grand masters, deacons, 
colonels, secretaries, aldermen, for the same 
end. Pray, why is John Allen to be cen- 
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sured by ¢hem for turning an honest penny 
out of his hypocrisy? You reply that the 
cases are different, since he is the Wicked- 
est Man, while you, for example, are not. I 
don’t know about that, 

For business, some men marry and bar- 
ter their children in marriage; they turn 
their homes into hotels that they may en- 
tertain customers; for business acquain- 
tance they drink poisonous wine, frequent 
disreputable resorts (like John Allen’s), and 
smoke tobacco till it makes them sick ; for 
business they grovel before employers, lie 
when it sticks in the throat, and, though by 
nature loving honesty, sell conscience and 
honor to the tricks of trade ; and as, to do 
business, some men will assume a virtue 
though they have it not, so will they be 
ashamed of the virtues they possess. 

Men are even led to fantastic acts of coure 
age, munificence, and charity through the 
demands of business—to withstand armed 
burglars, when they would have run if 
nothing but self-respect had been at stake ; 
to buy a picture gallery or library, when it 
is a bore to read and to remember blue 
from green. Indeed, the temptation to en- 
dow a college or build a church, or construct 
something on which one’s name can be put, 
if only a locomotive—is almost irresistible 
to the rich man of business, and only in- 
tense greed can overcome it. Not so se- 
ductive, perhaps, is the temptation to “do 
good by stealth, and blush to find it known.” 

As no tyrant is so imperious as business, 
the chain of service is worn from habit by 
men able to throw it off; as, for example, 
when we see millionaires building bedi- 
zened palaces, to attract show as an “ adver- 
tisement,” or maintaining gorgeous equi- 
pages for which they care little, to the same 
end. Their splendid establishments and 
entertainments are business signs—as much 
so as the coat of many colors on the weath- 
er-proof Joseph who walks Broadway. It 
is a pleasant sensation to sit at a man’s ta- 
ble and take salt with him, and feel as- 
sured that he has no eye to business in his 
hospitality so courteous and profuse. 

Mr. Merdle not only selected his horses 
and houses, but his wife and his son-in-law, 
with reference to his city business views. 
He wanted “something to hang jewels on,” 
and procured Mrs. Merdle for that purpose 
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—it proving, like all his other speculations, 
sound and successful. 

Merdle, to be sure, was a Midas, and 
highly unpoetical. But what poet-lover, 
sighing like a furnace, ever held his own 
love songs so sacred as not to keep a copy 
for his publisher? What poet-husband 
ever failed to cull his betrothal missives 
from among his wife’s tied-up cabinet 
treasures, to swell his next volume? We 
know what love-letters the Lauras of all 
ages have received from their famous 
swains. One is at a loss to say, some- 
times, thinking of this, whether he would 
rather have read or missed the matchless 
and once sacred “Portuguese Sonnets” 
and their responses. 

Two young butchers, anxious for custom 
in their new partnership, drew lots. One 
joined the church and the other the engine 
company, and between the two they very 
soon “ killed” for the whole neighborhood. 
Once I asked an old farmer, who had a 
good deal to say about the religious society 
in his town, why he did not join it. “ Well,” 
he replied, in a conclusive way, “some jines 
the church and some jines the Temperance 
S’iety: 7 signed the pledge.” These, how- 
ever, were highly exceptional cases. The 
commoner experience is to espouse the phi- 
lanthropic cause from genuine, unselfish 
sentiment—and then to turn it to account 
in a business point of view. A gallant 
fellow leads his regiment to the charge 
—let us say at Five Forks—and pays 
for his splendid heroism by an amputated 
arm. He would have given his life as 
quickly, in his utterly unselfish devotion to 
his flag. But, in the piping times of peace, 
he turns that wound to business account. 
He will unscrew his serviceable wooden 
limb before mounting the platform, that he 
may excite sympathy or win votes with the 
empty coat-sleeve. Why not? Does a 
shrewd business stroke prove him to have 
been less generous and gallant on the field ? 
Sir Cynic blunders in fancying, because 
most modern heroes, reformers, saints, and 
sages, after having briefly “their bread in 
sorrow eat,” get a good living out of their 
heroism, wisdom, piety, and philanthropy, 
that therefore there is no virtue extant. 

But temptation to pretence is strong. 
The art-critic of THE GALAXY read Mr. 
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Prang, of chromo celebrity, a lecture last 
month (with what justice he knows better 
than I) for claiming to do business from the 
benevolent motive of “popularizing art,” 
and for setting up as a philanthropist, when 
he js really a print merchant. When a 
newspaper circulating chiefly among reli- 
gious people is hired to puff a patent medi- 
cine, it always makes an extra display of 
editorial piety—yes, and charges it in the 
bill, as advertisers well know. But what 
crime is there in puffing a good drug, or 
what need of giving as a reason for doing 
so that the maker “is said to be a constant 
and respectful attendant on the ministry of 
the Rev. Dr. Crosier, though not, we regret 
to say, formally connected with his flock.” 
It is well to subscribe to scientific or literary 
periodicals ; but when one is drummed up 
to the work by advertising appeals, begin- 
ning, “Dear friends of the cause, rally, 
rally, and strike one more blow for,” etc., 
etc., there is some flavor of humbug. 

But we ramble from the immediate text 
of the homily, which was a dilemma imposed 
by the reporters upon the Wickedest Man. 
Let us do the Wickedest justice. Admit 
that he pockets, as these gentlemen tell us, 
$300 per month for the use of his brothel 
as a chapel—why need that prevent the 
wretch from adorning the Assembly? Only, 
in this latter case, he must be content to 
abdicate his title, and pass into obscurity. 
He will find a good many other wickedest 
men in the Assembly, and some of them a 
good deal wickeder than he is; and there, 
probably, his own high-toned wickedness 
will not be noticed, as it was with Ham- 
let’s madness in England : 

Clown. He shall recover his wits there; or, if he 
do not, ’tis no great matter there. 

Hamiet. Why? 

Clown. ’Twill not be seen in him there ; there the 
men are as mad as he. 





TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR. 

“LET us respect statistics ” is a monition 
which somehow touches and appeals to ev- 
ery candid man. In the distressing uncer- 
tainty of all things human, including a 
great part of human knowledge, we are 
wont to fall back on figures with a confi- 
dence all the more utter in its abandon from 
comparison with iess surer supports. We 
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feel, and ought to feel, a peculiar venom 
against the man who, under whatever pre- 
tence, tampers with these sacred emblems 
of veracity. Side-by-side with the cate- 
chism, we place the multiplication table, in 

the education of youth; and the youngster 

was quite pardonable who, temporarily for- 

getting his prayers, substituted that venera- 

ble table, as being the next truest thing he 

could think of. No; let the untruthful 

man do what he likes with figures of speech, 

but let him spare the sacred ten, the ingenu- 

ous numerals, the figures of arithmetic. 

Now, whereas the proverb tells us that 
“figures won't lie,” the partisan journalist 
of our day shows that he can make them 
answer the same purpose. This shameless 
fellow, by his adroit manipulations and 
graceless wrenchings, coaxes or bullies fig- 
ures into looking smaller or bigger, to suit 
his ends. If a cynic would stir his gall, 
let him look at the comments of two rival 
newspapers upon some recent State election. 
Such work with figures was never dreamed 
of by Colburn or Cocker—such table-turn- 
ings, such squeezing of units, slashing at 
tens, and sponging-out of hundreds. The 
bed of Procrustes never saw more ruthless 
choppings and stretchings, if the “returns ” 
do not chance to fit the great moral purpose 
of the great moral editor. Figures won’t 
lie, but he makes them famous hypocrites— 
and does the lying for them. 

How can we respect statistics, if they 
will not respect themselves? If they can 
be insulted and maltreated with impunity, 
being made to look all right when they are 
all wrong, and all wrong when they are all 
right? Or, rather, let us put it in this way 
—how can we have the slightest respect for 
any man or any newspaper who, whatever 
his or its pretensions, misrepresents figures ? 
Let us all join against that offender, wheth- 
er he belongs to our party or somebody 
else’s. We cannot all be great orators, 
great editors, or great mathematicians ; but 
we can all be honest and square within the 
limits of the multiplication table. Candor 
dces not compel us to embrace an oppo- 
nent’s political views ; but it does compel 
us to own up, man-fashion, when he has 
won a victory—it compels us to admit. that 
two and two make four. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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STORY OF THE “REVELS BOOK.” 
THE SHAKESPEARE FORGERY. 

Why it is that the published accounts of 
the recently-discovered Shakespeare for- 
gery have been so meagre I am at a loss to 
say. The most that has been told was in 
an article which appeared in the London 
*“ Athenzeum ;” and even this consisted 
chiefly of extracts from the book in which 
the forged record was first published. The 
“* Atheneum” accompanied these extracts 
with the information that the record had 
been pronounced a forgery, and there the 
subject appears to have been dropped for- 
ever, not a word having been uttered upon 
the subject since in any quarter. But it is 
one of so much interest that I shall tell the 
story as I have learned it from authentic 
sources. As long ago as 1842, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, a clerk in the Audit Office, 
Somerset House, London, and a gentleman 
of literary and antiquarian taste and ac- 
quirement, edited a volume entitled, “ Ex- 
tracts from the Accounts of the Revels at 
Court in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James I., from the original Office 
Book of the Masters and Yeomen.” This 
volume was published by the Shakespeare 
Society, in the council of which were the 
Marquis of Normanby, Lord Francis Eger- 
ton (Earl of Ellesmere), Dyce, Collier 
Craik, Halliwell, Macready, Milman, Tal. 
fourd, Sir Frederick Madden, Wright, and 
Mr. Cunningham himself. The council of 
the Society did not assume any responsibili- 
ty for the opinions expressed’ in the books 
it published ; but it was responsible for the 
genuineness of what it gave its members 
for their fees and dues; that is, that its 
books should be what they professed to be ; 
and from this responsibility the council nev- 
er shrank, The social and literary position 
of its members was such that the genuine- 
ness of whatever bore its ¢mfrimatur was 


accepted without question. Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s book was a reprint of the accounts 
of expenditures from the royal privy purse 
for masks, revels, plays and interludes at 
court from the year 1571 to 1612. The par- 
ticularity of the entries in the account- 
books, and the fact that they extend over 
the time which is known as the Elizabethan 
period of our drama, made this volume one 
of much interest to all students and lovers 
of English dramatic literature. But two of 
the little account-books which Mr. Cun- 
ningham republished contained four pages 
which excited more interest than all the 
rest together. For on three pages of the 
account-book for 1604-’05 were records of 
the performance at the palace, “by his 
Majestie’s plaiers,” of these plays among 
others: “The Moor of Venis,” “A Play 
of the Merry Wives of Winsor,” “A play 
called ‘Mesur for Mesur,’” “The Play of 
Errors,” “ A Play of Loves Labours Lost,” 
“Henry the Fift,” “A Play of the Mar- 
chant of Venis,” and in the margin, which 
professed to give the names of “the Poets 
wch mayd the plaies,” these were said to 
have been written by Shaxberd. In anoth- 
er account—that for 1611-’12— “a play 
called the ‘Tempest’” was recorded as 
having been performed on Hallowmas night, 
and one “ called ye ‘ Winter’s Night Tayle,’” 
as having been presented on the 5th of No- 
vember. Contemporary record as to 
Shakespeare and his works is so rare that 
these were accepted as of no small value, 
not the least of which was that they were 
of service in determining the date of the 
production of some of Shakespeare’s plays, 
as to which we have no direct evidence ; and 
for twenty-five years this part of Mr Cun- 
ningham’s reprint of the “ Account of the 
Revels at Court ” has been accepted without 
question as authority by Shakespeare 
scholars. 
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The story about the book had passed out 
of mind, though not out of memory, when 
about three months ago an oldish man, 
broken down by hard drinking, appeared at 
the British Museum and presented for sale 
an old manuscript volume, which contained, 
he said, records of much ‘value about the 
early English drama, and which “ his friend, 
Mr. Collier, said was worth sixty guineas.” 
It was Peter Cunningham, and the volume 
was that one of the “ Revels Accounts” 
which contained the record of the perform- 
ance of nine plays by Mr. Shaxberd. The 
volume was retained for examination be- 
fore purchase, was found to be public prop- 
erty, and was, of course, held as such So 
interesting a volume attracted at once the 
attention of the experts of the Audit Office, 
and they at once discovered that, although 
the book was genuine, that part of it which 
was of greater interest than all the rest, the 
leaves containing the record of the perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s plays, was a forgery, 
a gross forgery from beginning toend. Mr. 
Duffus Hardy, of the Rolls Court, than 
whom there is no better authority in Eng- 
land, not excepting Sir Frederick Madden 
himself, so pronounces it, and so do the 
distinguished Shakespearian scholars, the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce and Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well, although they have founded part of 
their editorial labors upon it. As to the 
other book, the accounts of 1611-’12, in 
which “The Tempest” and “A Winter’s 
Tale” are mentioned, there appears tov be 
some doubt. In the Audit Office, and by 
Mr. Duffus Hardy, this is, I believe, held 
also to be a forgery; but other experts 
maintain that this is genuine. It is to be 
remarked that the former and more im- 
portant entries are made upon two leaves 
lying loose in the volume, and that these 
leaves, and these only of all the volume, 
have in the margin the names of the writ- 
ers of the plays. There is other writing 
upon the margins, usually mere index words 
for convenience of reference ; but here only 
in the course of thirteen books, which, when 
put into print, make two hundred and 
twenty-six octavo pages, is the name of the 
author of a play, mask, or interlude given. 
This circumstance in itself, of which no no- 
tice seems to have been taken, casts great 
suspicion upon the pages on which these 
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records appear, and when it is found that 
they are loose and were never bound into 
the volume, suspicion approaches certainty. 
But the evidence of the writing itself is 
said to settle the question at once for any 
person familiar with old manuscript. 

It seems very strange that all this passed 
unnoticed when the volume was published. 
Sir Frederick Madden, Mr. Halliwell, Mr. 
Dyce, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Collier, all of 
them members of the Council of the 
Shakespeare Society, would, either of them, 
have detected the forgery if they had given 
Mr. Cunningham’s old book ten minutes 
proper examination. It must be that it 
was accepted upon his word and his recom- 
mendation, and was printed and uttered to 
the world with the authority of the Society 
without any examination whatever. But 
whatever their confidence in Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s character and their knowledge of his 
position, it would seem that the natural in- 
terest of such men in such a matter would 
have led them for their own pleasure and 
satisfaction to look so closely at the old 
book that the spurious character of these 
leaves would have been at once detected. 

And now who is the forger? The con- 
clusion that Peter Cunningham is the man 
seems unavoidable. He is well educated, 
had a good position, and is well, if not 
highly connected. He is the brother of 
General Cunningham of the British army, 
now retired, and of Admiral Cunningham 
of the British navy. But for many years 
past he has given himself up to drunken- 
ness ; and to the consequent destruction of 
his mind and his memory we owe the evi- 
dence which he has furnished against him- 
self. His account of the old volume of 
accounts is that he found it in the cellar of 
the Audit Office, Somerset House. And 
the first point against him is that he appro- 
priates this valuable piece of public prop- 
erty to himself, and after keeping it for 
twenty-five years, offers it for sale as his 
own. He probably would not have been 
so foolhardy in his sober senses. Next it 
is found that in his published volume he 
omitted one genuine entry which clashed 
with the forgeries. And finally, Mr. Duffus 
Hardy has a small sheet of paper on which 
are free—not traced—imitations of the 
hands of several of the persons connected 
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with the Revels in the time of James L ; 
and these, it is quite certain, were done by 
Cunningham. And yet strangely enough 
this piece of evidence tells at first some- 
what in his favor. For this slip of paper 
is pasted in his own copy of his printed 
“ Revels Book,” and this volume he himself 
gave to—of all men in the world—Duffus 
Hardy, the facilis princeps of record readers, 
as he well knew; no one better. But the 
explanation of his offering to sell a stolen 
public record to the British Museum also 
explains this otherwise unaccountable con- 
duct. The poor creature’s brain had be 
come so muddled by years of continued 
drunkenness, and his memory was so far 
gone, that he did not remember what he 
had done, and did not know what he was 
doing. He is now insane or idiotic—fit 
only for a lunatic asylum. 

The most important question in regard 
to this wretched affair is, In what impor- 
tant point does it affect our supposed slen- 
der stock of knowledge in regard to Shakes- 
peare? Happily it proves to be of very 
little consequence. The only points which 
the forged passages were supposed to have 
determined were the fact of the perform- 
ance of certain of Shakespeare’s plays be- 
fore King James I., and the time before 
which some of them must have been writ- 
ten. The discovery of the forgery unsettles 
us as to not more than two of the latter, 
“ Measure for Measure ” and “ The Tem- 
pest.” For all the other plays mentioned 
in both the passages in question we have 
contemporary authority, which cannot be 
forged. as to their production before the 
date under which they appear in the 
“ Revel Books.” And if it should be found, 
as I am inclined to think it will, that the 
second book—the one without the name of 
the poets who made the plays in the mar- 
gin, is genuine throughout, the date of 
production of only one play will lose the sup- 
port it was supposed before to have : this is 
“ Measure for Measure,” a play which car- 
ries its period written plainly in its lan- 
guage. The presence of the name in the 
margin should have awakened suspicion ; 
but it was such a captivating variety of the 
countless ways of spelling Shakespeare’s 
name, that it won ready acceptance for the 
forgery. “By G—,” said the facetious 
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Mr. J. F., when the forgeries and their 
probable authorship were discussed in Len- 
don, “I give Peter credit for such an in- 
genious misnomer as Shaxberd!” As to 
the presentation of the plays at court, that 
is a small matter. If King Jamie did not 
choose to have “The Moor of Venice,” 
“The Tempest,” “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “ Henry the Fifth,” and “The 
Merchant of Venice” performed before 
him, why, only so much the worse for King 
Jamie. 

And now I hope that we have got to the 
end of Shakespeare forgeries. But who 
knows? They have been attempted again 
and again, have always been successful 
at first, but in the end seem doomed to 


detection. 
R. G. W. 


OUR BRANCH AND ITS TRIBUTARIES.* 

THE importance of the work achieved 
by the Sanitary Commission has not even 
yet been fully estimated. Between the army 
of heroes who won the victories, and the 
people whom they represented, there was 
a self-constituted army of benevolent men 
and women who kept the lines of communi- 
cation open between the two, who watched 
over the interests of both, and who were 
scarcely less instrumental in the final suc- 
cess than the soldiers who performed the 
more heroic service of fighting the battles. 
When the soldiers were threatened with 
disease, it was the Sanitary Commission 
that took cognizance of the fact, and stim- 
ulated the people to send them the generous 
supplies by which they were saved from a 
more dangerous foe than the hostile armies. 
When they were overwhelmed with defeat, 
languishing in inaction and discourage- 
ment, it was by the members of the Sani- 
tary Commission that they were cheered 
and jnspired. The names of the heroic 
men and women who devoted themselves 
to watching over the interests of the sol- 
diers, to preserving their health, and pro- 
moting their comfort, with an unparalleled 
ardor and enthusiasm, are historical, and 
will be remembered with the proudest 

* “ Our Branch and its Tributaries: Being a His- 
tory of the work of the North-western Sanitary Com- 
mission. By Mrs. Sarah Edwards Henshaw. Chi- 
cago: Alfred L. Sewell, Publisher. 
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names of the great generals who served 
the country in a dangerous and terrible 
crisis. 

The authoress of the history of “ Our 
Branch and its Tributaries,” Mrs. Sarah 
Edwards Henshaw, has performed her 
work in the most satisfactory manner. Her 
style is clear, strong and polished, and she 
has shown. not only great judgment, but un- 
usual taste and artistic discrimination, in 
the manner in which she has woven into a 
continuous narrative the facts at her dis- 
position. We open the book expecting 
dry statistics, and find it more interesting 
than a romance. Chicago has reason to be 
proud of this book, which is the history of 
a great Western enterprise, and which is, 
undoubtedly, the most elegant and tasteful 
publication that has been issued at the 


West. 
V. V. 


PORTRAITS OF GENERAL GRANT. 

IF Job were living now, instead of wish- 
ing that his enemy might write a book, he 
would wish he might have his portrait en- 
graved or his photograph taken ; for, cer- 
tainly, a worse misfortune could hardly 
befall a man of mark. Photographs are 
notorious falsifiers of human expression, 
true only by chance, and generally to the 
blankest and dullest of faces only. Mere 
prettiness of feature is sometimes repro- 
duced in sun-pictures, but character very 
rarely. The great majority of them are 
mere caricatures, out of drawing when 
large and wanting in the more subtile re- 
finements and gradations of light and shade. 
Who ever saw a perfectly satisfactory pho- 
tograph or daguerreotype of a friend or 
a public man? Ordinary steel-engraved 
and lithographed portraits are even worse 
than photographs. It is rare to find one that 
ought not to subject artist and publisher to 
a libel suit ; and it is wonderful not only 
that statesmen and generals, poets and 
poetesses, are ever willing to let these 
caricatures of themselves go forth to the 
world, but that the public are willing to 
buy them. Perhaps the fault is chiefly with 
the public, as it is hardly to be supposed 
that any one could be so smitten with love 
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of notoriety as to be willing to sacrifice to 
it his reputation for good looks. People 
will buy pictures of famous characters, and 
the successful or unsuccessful general, the 
celebrated poet, the popular actress, the 
notorious criminal, suffer alike in the grati- 
fication of this mania. It doesn’t matter 
that everybody knows how bad and unre- 
liable most of these likenesses are, the 
public will have them, and have them 
cheap. 

One of the greatest sufferers at the hands 
of engravers and photographers is General 
Grant. His face is an easy one to carica- 
ture, a difficult one to interpret by means 
of art. Thus far, everybody has failed in 
the task ; but, perhaps, the worst failure is 
that of Marshall. This gentleman suc- 
ceeded in making a very fair portrait of 
President Lincoln (which was, however, ex- 
travagantly overrated), and engraved it with 
more than ordinary care and skill. If its 
demerits were many, so were its merits. It 
was, at any rate, much superior to Car- 
penter’s portrait, which was also extrava- 
gantly praised. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, Marshall attempted a portrait of 
Grant, and made a miserable failure, while 
the steel engraving from the painting is, 
perhaps, the most wretched caricature of 
a noble face ever perpetrated. It gives the 
most determined soldier of the age the look 
of a sneak, and, if correct as a likeness, 
would go far toward justifying the most 
atrocious libels of the opposition press 
against his character. 

By far the most satisfactory portrait of 
Grant yet published, is the steel engraving 
by Gugler, from the painting by J. H. Little- 
field. It cannot be called entirely satisfac- 
tory, though the face is not wanting in 
soldierly expression and thought ; and the 
engraver has done his part of the work with 
undeniable skill. Gugler is a German arttst 
of culture and talent. He clings to the old 
school of engraving, and all his works are 
executed in pure line. His manner is oc- 
casionally hard and mechanical, and rarely 
exhibits the freedom and boldness that dis- 
tinguish the works of most engravers at the 
present day. But whatever he does is done 
with knowledge and care. 
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— CERTAIN weak-headed writers and 
readers are getting excited again over apoc- 
ryphal stories of “female intemperance.” 
To believe their monstrous gossip you must 
convict every other fashionable woman, in 
cities at least, of sipping gin, whiskey, ab- 
sinthe, on the sly, and getting as fuddled, in 
consequence, as are the lords of creation 
over their bowls. This state of affairs is 
regarded as far more lamentable than “ male 
intemperance ”—as, indeed, it would be, if 
not purely imaginary. One can fancy a 
credulous youth—who presumes every well- 
bred woman he meets in a drawing-room to 
be the “Girl of the Period,” and who, ac- 
cordingly, has the profoundest faith in all 
“ drunken woman” yarns—making personal 
investigations of these charges. How he 
questions and cross-questions, eyes and 
sniffs, and makes himself ridiculous for his 
pains! “Frailty, thy name is woman,” 
says the bard; but woman is not prone, 
save in cases famous by being exceptional, 
to encroach greatly on the frailty of getting 
drunk, which, time out of mind, has been a 
masculine prerogative. Nine-tenths of the 
“terrible examples” on this subject are in- 
vented by hack writers, instructed to pre- 
pare a sensational article. When, some 
months ago, “drunkenness among ladies” 
was having a good run, an Ohio temperance 
lecturer declared, with characteristic accu- 
racy, that “the Binghamton Inebriate Asy- 
lum contained 1,300 rich men’s daugh- 
ters.” This news he probably got from the 
“social article ” of some enterprising paper. 
Whereupon, Superintendent Day exploded 
the story by announcing that, so far from 
there being 1,300 young women in the Asy- 
lum, there was of one there, nor ever had 
been ; there had been only fifteen or twenty 
applications for the admission of females 
within a year, and most of these were 
opium cases. Now, the point to notice is 


that this silly story itself (which went the 
rounds of the press) was probably the 
origin of a good many of the “social 
essays” in question. Give a writer a fact 
like that of the “1,300 rich men’s daugh- 
ters,” and he must lack imagination indeed 
to be unable to concoct a sensational article 
on “ Drunkenness among Fashionable Wo- 
men.” Dr. Day, by the way, has declared, 
from eleven years’ experience in superintend- 
ing inebriate asylums, that “where there is 
a drunken woman in our country, it is an 
anomaly, quite as rare as high crimes of any 
kind.” Let youth who, on general princi- 
ples, “don’t believe in women,” and who 
are in trepidation lest their time-honored 
right of intoxication shall be invaded, take 
heart. These wonderful rumors, when not 
newspaper trickery, are generally founded 
upon some such Munchausen as that just 
narrated, 


— WITH each westerly push of the Pa- 
cific Railroad, there is a curious floating 
population that drives just in advance from 
Station to station. To this nomadic throng 
is mainly due the sudden, mushroom growth 
of new cities, which so startles us. We 
are always reading something like this in 
the papers: ‘ Jonah’s Gourd is now the 
farthest stopping-place on the line of the 
railroad. The day before yesterday, the 
panther prowled, the buffalo bounded, and 
the warrior whooped over the wilderness 
which now blossoms as the rose. Three 
hotels, twenty lager-beer saloons, four 
dance-halls, thirty gambling-hells, two 
stores, and a thousand people, already grace 
the city.” But no sooner does the railroad 
stretch westerly from Gourd City, than most 
of this pioneer race goes with it, carrying 
the tools wherewith they are wont to reduce 
the savage country to civilization—their 
whiskey, and cards, and dice, and dirks, and 
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pistols, This is literally “ floating popula- 
tion ’—the draff of the tide, the scum that 
tosses on the surface and tells by its on- 
coming that the wave of civilization ap- 
proaches behind. When a town out on the 
Plains or among the Rocky Mountains has 
once established itself, elected a city govern- 
ment, and started two rival newspapers 
(say the “Daily Rooster” and “ Morning 
Roarer ”), it is marvellous what a contempt 
it has for that part of the world behind it. 
Nowhere is the atrocious crime of “living 
at the East” so mercilessly dealt with. 
Chicago and St. Louis look with conde- 
scending pity on people doomed to dwell on 
the shores of the Atlantic; but this is 
nothing to the scorn wherewith Omaha and 
Cheyenne City look on Chicago and St. 
Louis. Nay, probably Omaha is by this 
time regarded by people rea//y “ out West” 
as an ancient and “effete” town, and St. 
Louis as “down East” among the Yan- 
kees. Thus there is compensation in this 
matter of geographical depreciation. San 
Francisce is the only city on the continent 
which can safely turn up its golden “ horn” 
with contempt for “ Eastern people ”—and 
we are not sure even that the Sandwich 
Islanders do not regard San Francisco as 
being a small show of a city. 


— HERE is a New York combination 
ticket for national and local offices which 
cannot fail, we think, to commend itself to 
a certain portion of the community. We 
have carefully selected it from the various 
tickets already offered to the public suffrage : 

For President, 


D. Pratt, 
(the G. A. Traveller.) 
For Congress, Fifth District, 
Gro. Francis TRAIN, 


For Governor of New York, , 
Joun S. McKIntey. 


For the Assembly, Water-street District, 
Joun ALLEN, 
(the .Wickedest Man.) 

The claims of Messrs. Pratt, Allen, and 
Train have already. been made, known by 
themselves through their “organs.” That 
of Mr. McKinley we discover in a metrical 
pamphlet—boldly styled by him a poem— 
which he has just published. From this, 
we judge his mind to be at once religious, 
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political, and financial. His “pome” opens 

with a somewhat polytheistic couplet-— 

When /ast the Great Jehovahs formed the wondrous 
plan, 

To make for this earth their upright agent, man. 

And, n a similar spirit, he elsewhere tells 

us that 

God and the Creator was the authors and parents of 
all. 

The singular “ was” here, perhaps, makes 
a diplomatic concession to the monotheistic 
theory ; but the general tone of the poem 
is in favor of the other, as indicated by the 
initial lines. Here is the candidate’s theory 
of the mystery of Eden—a point disgrace- 
fully dodged, by the way, both by Mr. Hoff- 
man and Mr, Griswold : 

Now, the cause of this crime is no treason to tell, 

For Adam was mortal, and to woman he fell. 

When the Creator stood d/ushing to see him alone, 

He in mercy created him bone of his bone, 

In whose joy, midst the scenes of a paradise blest, 

Their amours awoke the revenge of the beast, 

Who welled forth his deceit from the tongue to the 
thrapple, 

Until young Eve awoke the anger of God by eating 
the apple. 

And, with a gallantry which does him all 

honor, and will appeal to his constituents, 

male and female, the poetical McKinley 

adds : 

Now, justice were blind to accuse this young woman 
as fallen, because 

’Twas her beauty he envied—the serpent inhuman 
seduced her with laws, 

From this exordium the poet passes 
through several hundred lines of Isaac, 
Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Cesar, Brutus, 
and Cincinnatus, until he gets to Peter, 
Penn, and Kosciusko. Thence, with a mas- 
terly bound, he leaps upon the contractors 
and the bloated bondholders, whose cuticle 
he peels in these sharp lines : 

Yes, Seven-thirty bonds on the bales of pay which 
they got for shoddy and ships, 

Which they would shudder to wear, and tremble to 
sail past our piers or slips ; 

And brokers got bonds by the 100,000 for hiring the 
currency to play game of goose, 

Though honest men had to pay for the small bonds 
the full price ; 

To them we pay six per cent. as interest per year, 

And to the speculators and brokers seventy-three 
per cent. it is clear ; 

And bankers got bonds on the notes which we gave 
them charters to issue, 

And bonds on the charters, and bonds on these Jonds. 
whose taxes oppress you. 
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Here, however, we think Mr. McK. has 
made a mistake, He should have dis- 
mounted from his Pegasus in discussing fi- 
nances. The only figures that go well in 
verse are figures of speech ; when it comes 
to arithmetic, that science is chary of 
prosody. It is true that the multiplication 
table and the calendar have been set to 
rhyme ; but, in general, the restraints of the 
ictus and czsural pause, and the fetters of 
rhythm, are apt to make trouble with sta- 
tistics. Hudibras tells us that “rhymes 
the rudders are of verses,” by which we 
know they steer their courses. And if 
other doctrines are thus made to bend to 
rhyme, we distrust that financial theories 
may especially be subject to the same diffi- 
culty. It is said of Gladstone that he can 
invest even statistics with the glow of elo- 
quence ; but it is doubtful whether he could 
also invest them in the charm of poetry. 
At all events, we fear Mr. McKinley will 
confuse his readers with his monetary 
rhymes. For example, in the fine stanza 
just quoted, in order to rhyme “ goose ” 
and “price,” who knows that sense has not 
been sacrificed to melody of sound? Never- 
theless, we hold that he has fully established 
his claim to be put on the same ticket with 
his confreres, already made illustrious ; and, 
accordingly, we give, gratis, to him and 
them the publication of the ticket through 
the wide circulation of THE GALAXY. 


— THE London press lately raised a com- 
mon hue-and-cry against Mr. Roebuck for 
his America-hating speech at the Sheffield 
dinner, where Mr. Reverdy Johnson was a 
guest; and when “Tear’em” replied that 
he meant no offence, the “‘ Times ” read him 
a sound lecture on manners, which may be 
summed up inthe French proverb, gui s’ex- 
cuse Saccuse, Everybody, meanwhile, asked, 
“What will the Americans say?” Well, 
the Americans have said—next to nothing. 
The storm has blown over, and not one 
American in ten can repeat what Mr. Roe- 
buck uttered. Some of the London cen- 
sures upon him were quoted here as news 
items, with trivial comments; but it was 
felt to be not a “live” topic, and was soon 
dropped. This indifference on the part of 
Americans to Mr. Roebuck’s sentiments is 
partly, of course, due to the absorbing po- 
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litical canvass, but chiefly, perhaps, to a 
lack of native sensitiveness. People no 
longer feel, every man of them, as if the 
nation rested on his individual shoulders, 
making zm personally responsible for all 
shortcomings. We begin to see that the 
country will go alone; that it is out of its 
swaddling clothes and is walking ; that its 
progress is its own vindication. We have 
got to a point where we can afford to admit 
faults; and we say much worse things of 
ourselves than European cynics say of us, 
The trouble is, not that these latter say bad 
things, but that they usually say the wrong 
bad things, being both densely ignorant and 
exasperatingly self-confident in their wis- 
dom. Dense ignorance appears to be Mr. 
Roebuck’s difficulty ; but a man regarding 
America as he did during the war must be 
expected to blunder a trifle now. As to the 
question of /aste, that is a private and per- 
sonal matter, on which Mr. Roebuck’s safest 
argument to his countrymen is, “ You are 
another.” 


— THE tornado at St. Thomas, which 
blew up at a luckless moment—namely, 
when the King of Denmark had pathetical- 
ly parted with that island, but we had not 
received it, so that the hurricane caught it, 
as it were, 7” transitu—for a time ruined the 
scheme of annexation. Newspapers which 
had been full of it, suddenly dropped it like 
hot lava. Even Mr. Seward did not revert 
to the subject, and a rival station in the 
Gulf loomed up as the real prize for acqui- 
sition. But now the St. Thomas project 
cautiously crops out again, here and there. 
That the Bay of Samana is a finer harbor, 
safer, and more suited to our naval purposes 
than the harbor of ‘Charlotte Amelie,” 
seems to be admitted. But there is much, 
nevertheless, to be said for the latter. In 
the first place, we only get a lease of the 
former harbor, but a fee-simple of the lat- 
ter—we annex the harbor and the whole 
island of St. Thomas, and, if we like, Santa 
Cruz and St. Johns, with all their appur- 
tenances of coal and coal yards, sugar and 
sugar-mills, rum and distilleries, molasses 
and molasses-colored people. That the 
“Danish” West Indies are worth some- 
thing is not disputed. The little Kingdom 
of Denmark, 4,000 miles away, has for 
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hundreds of years received large resources 
from these colonies, and has found it pay 
to lay out large sums in improving them, 
and in sustaining a colonial government 
there. If this be true of the petty Euro- 
pean dynasty, which has for years been anx- 
ious not to extend but to solidify her re- 
sources, whose chief anxiety now is to 
avoid being swallowed by more powerful 
neighbors, and who is eager to sell her 
colonies in order to put a little ready money 
into her lean purse, then much more can 
these islands be made available and profit- 
able to us. They are within a few days sail 
or steam of all ports of our Atlantic and 
Gulf coast ; and, in addition to the natural 
and intrinsic value of their productions, 
they will have the commercial and military 
value to us arising from their peculiar and 
fortunate position. The author of “Ten 
Months in Brazil” assures us that “St. 
Thomas, from its situation in the group of 
Windward Islands (being in the track of 
trade between Europe and the other West 
India Islands, Mexico, Central America, 
and the Spanish Main) cannot be otherwise 
than of great commercial importance.” He 
adds that its harbor is the dest in all the 
Windward Islands (and surely our country 
never cares to do anything but “Get The 
Best’), and that “it is secure from the 
danger of the terrible hurricanes which 
prevail chiefly in the summer and autumn.” 
It is just to the author, however, to add 
that this was written before the great torna- 
do—and also that this last was really a very 
exceptional occurrence. ‘The commercial 
and naval advantages of St. Thomas remain 
indisputable, the ordinary security of its 
harbor remains indisputable, and it is worth 
while adding that Baez and Cabral and 
their followers have been busy a year or so 
in killing each other to decide whether the 
Bay of Samana shall be leased to us; 
whereas the King of Denmark has bade 
farewell to St. Thomas in an affecting part- 
ing address, has commended it to our kind- 
ness, and is now impatiently awaiting the 
pecuniary feature of the transaction. Cour- 
tesy and humanity alike impel us to put 
both parties out of their misery by buying 
St. Thomas—the King by covering the 
bottom of his money-chest, the people of 
St. Domingo by parting them before this 
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bone of: contention has made them utterly 
depopulate the island in their bloody 
wrangling. 


—A COLORED Blue Beard (whether a 
Barber Black or no we cannot say), in Penn- 
sylvania, lately successfully poisoned his 
wife with arsenic—the fourth, we regret to 
Say, that he is suspected to have disposed 
of in that way. This is horrible, horrible; 
but there is one thing pretty sure, namely, 
if the dusky gentleman escapes the halter, 
he will find a fifth spouse rather more read- 
ily than he did either of the four. The fasci- 
nation in the fate of her four predecessors 
will be irresistible to No. 5. 


— Ir startles one to think of Kit Burns’s 
rat-pit in Water street, New York, which 
has so often echoed with the squeaks of 
rats, the howls of dogs, the yells of men 
more brutal than the brutes, resounding 
with the voice of prayer and the hymn of 
praise. The idea of the Word of God be- 
ing there read where hitherto his name was 
coupled only with an oath or a curse, gives 
one a strange sensation; for Kit Burns 
himself (though a demure enough and not 
unbeautiful man on a sidewalk) to substi- 
tute the grave figure of a clergyman, with 
devout attitude and a face that shows 
passion subordinated to piety—to displace 
the coarse brutal spectators by religious men 
and women gathered to pray and preach 
—the change is startling indeed. There 
Kit, till lately, exhibited and tarred on crop- 
eared, crooked-legged dogs, giving potent 
entertainment to the rag, tag, and bob-tail 
who thither resorted for excitement, and’ to 
a sprinkling of young men eager to “see life.” 
One could spend some memorable moments 
in his amphitheatre, observing the scene 
about him. Say, perhaps, there is a dog- 
fight, and your neighbor has money at stake 
on the white dog. “ Hooray for Lancet,” 
heshouts. It rouses him from his dull, pig- 
eyed lethargy to see the two brutes tugging 
at each other’s throats. But the fight is 
not grimmest when the dogs are most noisy. 
When they ki-i, or snap each at the other’s 
ear, or tussle frantically, or roll over and 
over, or reel about the arena, “ Pish,” re- 
marks your butcherly neighbor to you, 
“that’s slow. That’s no chawin’. Why 
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don’t they take holt?” He turns with 
scorn from this trifling, and, borrowing a 
bulging quid from his Peter Funkish friend 
in front, rolls it phlegmatically in his 
mouth, and waits. Ah! now the sport be- 
gins, The little dog has got the big one 
by the throat. The little dog lies on his 
back, comfortable, resting, taking breath 
between his teeth. The big dog stands, 
rueful, or wriggles about to no purpose. 
These are the supreme moments, the bliss- 
ful epoch of the night. There is a death- 
like silence, during which the 4/asé, strong- 
jawed frequenters of the pit look on with 
glistening eyes. ‘ He’s chawin’ tcbacker 
now,” quietly remarks the fighter of the 
little dog, in a tone of calm triumph. 
Your neighbor chuckles hoarsely, ‘Get a 
good mouthful, little ’un,” he says in a 
whisper. “Do your teeth meet inside ? 
Well, let ’em grow there. It’s good for 
’em.” Then amid curses and hisses and 
sneers, the big dog is pronounced hors de 
combat. That is the sort of thing from 
which the dog-pit is now to be rescued. 
The other scene is too familiar to need 
description, even that in the same para- 
graph the reader may “ook on this picture 
—and on this.” 


THERE is a story connected with Vice- 
Admiral Porter, which, if not actually true 
(though we believe it to be), is still good 
enough to be, and entirely in character. A 
New York reporter one day waited upon 
the admiral at his hotel—and, by the way, 
he was then Commodore Porter—with a 
view to solve the all-absorbing question of 
the object and destination of the mortar 
fleet, then fitting out, and which afterward 
made its way to New Orleans. Other gen- 
tlemen of his persuasion had found the 
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commodore a very hard man to catch, and 
had given him up; but this one, the hero 
of the story, nailed him just after breakfast, 
having lain in wait for him since early morn- 
ing. ‘ Commodore,” said the reporter to 
him with true professional frankness, and 
instinctively passing his hand to his side 
coat-pocket for his note-book as he spoke, 
“Commodore, I won’t take any more of 
your valuable time than I can help. I 
want to ask you a few simple questions. I 
just want to know how many ships are 
going in your expedition, where they are 
going, and when they are going to start, and 
all about it.” 

“ Well,” asked a brother reporter, to 
whom the other was telling the story, “and 
what did he say to that.” 

“Say?” responded our hero, “he didn’t 
say anything ; but he looked as if he would 
see me d——d first.” 


— WHat will become of the Missuses? 
A cook advertises in the New York 
“Herald” that “such as want a very com- 
petent person can call wmtil she is suited.” 
Tiis is a genuine invitation; and one 
instantly sympathizes with the rejected 
“such,” who tremblingly “call,” and state 
their qualifications to be mistress, and are 
sent away because “she is not suited.” In 
kindness to them, would it not have been 
better for Madame Cook (we falteringly 
make the suggestion) to have advertised 
the qualifications which would suit her— 
how many horses must be in the stable, how 
many stories in the town house, how many 
miles distant to the villa, how many servants 
to cook for? In this way she might have 
prevented many heart-burnings, and checked 
many bitter disappointments. What, we 
repeat, will become of the Missuses ? 
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AGAIN HE SEEMED TO LISTEN, AND A BRIGHT JOY IRRADIATED HIS FACE.— Page 736. 





